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PREFACE. 


UNDER  the  title  of  "  Traditions  of  Lancashire,"  the  Author 
of  these  volumes  published,  in  the  year  1829,  a  collection 
of  popular  tales  current  in  that  county,  illustrative,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  of  its  history.  It  was  so  favourably  re- 
ceived that  a  second  edition  was  almost  immediately  called 
for,  and  after  some  delay  published.  A  Second  Series  also, 
in  two  volumes,  which  followed  them  in  1831,  met  with 
success  equally  satisfactory.  Both  works  were  noticed  in 
highly  flattering  terms  by  the  leading  journals,  and  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  approbation  is  no  common  eulogy,  in 
his  "  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  and  in  his  history  of  Demon - 
ology  and  Witchcraft.  But  the  cost  of  these  publications, 
arising  from  the  expensive  nature  of  their  illustrations, 
was  much  too  high  to  allow  of  their  becoming  as  gene- 
rally known,  perhaps,  as  the  Author  could  have  desired.  It 
was  intimated  to  him  that  no  production  could  have  a  stronger 
claim  upon  the  English  reader  than  a  series  of  the  genuine 
and  popular  tales  of  England,  such  as  he  had  commenced, 
but  that  four  guineas  for  as  many  volumes  would  render  it 
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a  closed  book  for  nine-tenths  of  the  class  for  whom  he  wrote. 
The  publisher  has  therefore  reduced  the  price  of  the  work  so 
as  to  render  it  generally  accessible  ;  and  by  condensing  and 
improving  his  most  attractive  matter,  omitting  everything 
of  an  uninteresting  nature,  such  as  poetry  and  stories  that 
have  been  considered  least  effective  in  the  previous  edition, 
and  by  enlarging  his  scope  so  as  to  embrace  every  portion 
of  his  native  land  which  affords  the  materials  of  a  romantic 
legend,  the  Author  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  produce  a  work 
worthy  of  fulfilling  every  reasonable  expectation,  and  of 
supplying  a  void  in  English  literature  which  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  scholars  of  other  nations.  With 
such  views  "  The  Popular  Traditions  of  England"  are  now 
announced,  and  "  Series  the  First,  Lancashire,"  presented 
to  the  reading  public. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ALL  nations,  even  the  rudest,  have  made  attempts  to 
transmit  a  knowledge  of  the  events  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, beyond  the  brief  period  assigned  to  man  as  his  time 
of  sojourn  in  this  world.  To  us,  accustomed  from  our  ear- 
liest years  to  the  use  of  written  and  printed  characters, 
nothing  appears  easier  than  their  invention ;  and  yet  the  art 
of  writing,  of  which  printing  is  no  more  than  a  mechanical 
multiplication,  must  have  been  the  slow  result  of  many  a 
century  of  calculation  or  accident,  unless  we  account  for  it 
by  supernatural  assistance,  with  the  Talmudists,  who  endow 
Adam  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  even  attribute  to  him 
the  composition  of  some  books  ;  or  the  Brahmins,  who  main- 
tain that  their  Sanscrit  alphabet  was  sent  from  heaven.  Even 
more  sober  authorities  hold  that  the  invention  of  letters  so  far 
transcends  human  powers,  that  they  must  have  been  bestowed 
by  God — a  theory  lately  insisted  upon  by  Doctor  Wall,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  his  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  origin 
of  alphabetic  writing.*  But  the  great  majority  of  those  who 

*  See  an  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
the  Original  State  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  By  C.  W.  Wall, 
S.  F.,  and  Prof.  Heb.  T.  C.  D.  1835.  «'  If  alphabetic  writing  be  not  an 
invention  of  man,  it  must  be  a  miraculous  gift  to  him  from  God.  That 
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have  attended  to  the  history  of  writing  take  a  less  exalted  view 
of  its  origin,  and  agree  with  the  main  features  of  the  theory  laid 
down  by  Bishop  Warburton  in  his  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses" 
— viz.,  that  writing  commenced  in  a  rude  picture  of  some 
external  object,  intended  directly  to  represent  that  object 
itself,  or,  metaphorically,  some  action,  passion,  or  thought 
connected  with  it ;  beyond  which  stage  the  Mexicans  had 
not  advanced  at  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,— 
that  its  next  step  was  to  save  time,  labour,  and  space,  by 
substituting,  in  place  of  the  whole  object,  some  outline  or 
representative  sketch,  which  served  the  purpose  of  recalling 
the  entire  figure ;  and  to  this  point  the  Egyptians  had 
arrived  in  their  hieroglyphics, — that  its  third  advance  was  to 
still  further  simplify  these  abridged  pictures,  and  to  apply 
them  to  the  expression  of  ideas  singly  or  in  combination,  in 
a  manner  which,  though  at  first  it  must  have  been  guided 
by  some  analogy  to  the  thing  originally  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture, yet  as  the  analogies  multiplied,  became  at  last  almost 
arbitrary, — and  lastly,  that  this  system,  which  is  still  used  by 
the  Chinese,  led  gradually  to  the  application  of  marks  not 
intended  to  express  either  directly  or  metaphorically  any 
object  whatever,  but  the  sounds  by  which,  in  various  lan- 
guages, a  given  object  was  known.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  learned,  pictures  preceded  hieroglyphics,  hieroglyphics  led 
the  way  to  ideagraphic  writing ;  and  that  at  last  produced  those 
phonetic  alphabets  now  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  proverbially 
say,  "  It  is  as  easy  as  A  B  C,"  when  we  wish  to  describe  any- 
thing as  of  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  comprehension. 

Moses  was  the  first  who  made  use  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  that  the 
perception  of  its  nature  was  a  gift  miraculously  conferred  on  him, 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  positively  collected  from  his  own  narrative." — 
pp.  a32,  333. 
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Many  a  generation,  however,  must  have  passed  away 
before  this  easiness  was  attained.  If  it  required  "long  days" 
to  bend  the  beasts  of  the  earth  to  the  dominion  of  man, 
how  much  longer  must  it  have  required  to  force  the  expres- 
sion of  all  the  elements  of  thought  and  knowledge — all  the 
results  of  wisdom  and  experience — all  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  feelings  and  passions,  of  the  human  soul  into  the  com- 
pass of  twenty  or  thirty  tiny  characters,  in  themselves  un- 
meaning ?  And  while  the  process  was  going  on,  how  was 
knowledge  preserved  ?  how  did  one  generation  know  what 
had  been  done  in  another  ?  how  were  the  records  of  the 
world's  grey  fathers  handed  down?  There  is  but  one 
answer — by  tradition ;  and  let  no  one  imagine  that  tradi- 
tion had  not  quite  as  much  to  tell  in  the  earliest  ages  as 
history  has  now.  There  is  no  material  change  in  the  nature 
of  mankind,  and  what  is  doing  at  this  moment  among  the 
sons  of  men  was  doing  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago,  when 
it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth; 
and  as  we  have  warrant  to  believe  will  be  doing  to  the 
very  moment  when  the  earth  is  to  pass  away  altogether. 
As  in  the  times  of  Noah,  the  world,  according  to  Milton, 
there  were 

" happy  interview,  and  fair  event 

Of  love  and  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowers, 
And  charming  symphonies ;" 

scenes  of 

"  Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers, 
Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war, 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprize," — 

and  when 

"  The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar," 
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a  turning  of  the  combatants 

" to  jollity  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  to  riot,  feast  and  dance," 

marrying  or  love-making,  as  befel,  so  we  are  assured  it 
shall  be  up  to  the  moment  when  time  is  about  to  be  no 
more.*  Horace  tells  us,  that  brave  men  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon ;  and  without  his  assistance,  we  should  have  known 
from  the  poems  in  which  the  King  of  Men  makes  his  appear- 
ance at  the  head  of  the  chivalry  of  Greece,  that  life,  in  all 
things  that  are  of  real  importance  to  life  in  this  world,  was 
the  same  in  the  days  of  Homer's  ancestors  as  in  the  time  of 
the  tale  of  Troy  divine  which  he  has  immortalized,  and  as 
we  still  see  it  going  on  in  the  every  day  world  around  us. 
Details  differ,  but  the  principal  motives  of  action  are  the 
same;  and  if  the  proper  study  of  mankind  be  man,  it  is 
matter  much  to  be  desired  that  we  could  by  any  means 
know  what  was  done  in  times  past  away.  Our  materials 
are  but  scanty.  In  every  history  we  must  be  content  to  know 
no  more  than  what  Moses  has  recorded  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31) 
of  the  kings  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel — that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor  reigned 
in  Edom  :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Dinhabah ;  that 
Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in 
his  stead ;  that  Jobab  died,  and  Husham  of  the  land  of 
Temani  reigned  in  his  stead ;  that  Husham  died,  and  Hadad 
the  son  of  Bedad  (who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab,) 
reigned  in  his  stead ;  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Avith," 
and  that  they  were  succeeded  by  princes,  of  whom  that  they 
were  born  and  died  forms  their  sole  history.  Time 
may  be  an  able  teacher  of  causes  and  qualities,  but  he 
sets  little  store  by  names  and  persons,  or  the  mould  and 

*  Luke,  xvii.  30. 
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fashion  of  their  deeds.  The  pyramids  have  outlived  the 
very  names  of  their  builders,  and  the  meaning  of  the  name 
by  which  they  are  themselves  known,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
"  Oblivion/'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  blindly  scatters  her 
poppies.  Time  has  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  horse — 
confounded  that  of  himself !" 

Few  things  are  so  durable  as  the  memory  of  those  mis- 
chiefs and  oppressions  which  Time  has  bequeathed  to  man- 
kind. The  names  of  conquerors  and  tyrants  have  been 
faithfully  preserved,  while  those  from  whom  have  originated 
the  most  useful  and  beneficial  discoveries  are  entirely 
unknown,  or  left  to  perish  in  darkness  and  uncertainty. 
We  should  not  have  known  that  Lucullus  brought  cherries 
from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  but  through  the  splendid  bar- 
barities of  a  Roman  triumph.  In  some  instances,  Time  dis- 
plays a  fondness  and  a  caprice  in  which  the  gloomiest  tyranny 
is  seen  occasionally  to  indulge.  The  unlettered  Arab 
cherishes  the  memory  of  his  line.  He  traces  it  unerringly 
to  a  remoter  origin  than  could  be  claimed  or  identified  by 
the  most  ancient  princes  of  Europe.  In  many  instances  he 
could  give  a  clearer  and  a  higher  genealogy  to  his  horse. 
But  that  which  time  herself  would  spare,  the  sneering  critic 
and  the  sceptic  historian  would  demolish.  The  northern 
barbarians  are  accused  of  an  exterminating  hostility  to 
learning.  It  never  was  half  so  bitter  as  the  warfare  which 
learning  displays  against  every  thing  of  which  she  herself  is 
not  the  author.  A  living  historian,  for  example,  has  denied 
that  the  poems  of  Ossian  had  any  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  Macpherson,  because  "  before  the  invention  or 
introduction  of  letters,  human  memory  is  incapable  of  any 
faithful  record  which  may  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age." 
The  Fingals  and  Temoras  of  Macpherson  may  indeed  be  fie- 
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tions,  but  those  who  know  the  native  Gaelic  and  Irish  tongues, 
and  have  dwelt  where  no  other  language  is  spoken,  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  poems  which  have  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  (or.ally  it  must  be,  since 
letters  are  either  entirely  unknown  or  are  comparatively  of 
recent  introduction,)  the  machinery  of  which  prove  them  to 
have  been  originally  sung  about  the  time  when  Christianity 
was  first  preached  in  these  islands,  however  the  lapse  of 
centuries  may  have  since  filled  them  with  anachronisms, 
inconsistency,  and  confusion. 

Tradition  may  well  be  named  the  eldest  daughter  of  Time, 
and  nursing-mother  of  the  Muses — the  fruitful  parent  of 
that  very  learning  which  would,  when  perverted  to  pedantry 
and  malice,  make  her  the  sacrifice,  while  it  lays  claim  to  the 
inheritance.  What  is  learning,  but  a  laborious,  often  ill- 
drawn,  and  almost  invariably  partial  deduction  from  facts 
which  tradition  has  first  collected  ?  When  we  consider  in 
whose  hands  learning  has  been,  almost  ever  since  its  crea- 
tion ;  the  uses  which  have  been  made  of  it  by  priests  and 
politicians  ;  by  poets,  orators,  and  flatterers ;  by  controver- 
sialists and  designing  historians ;  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
it  has  often  been  perverted  to  abuse  the  very  senses  of  man- 
kind, and  to  give  a  bias  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  only  to 
mislead  and  to  betray.  Let  the  evidence  be  well  compared, 
and  a  view  taken  of  the  respective  amounts  of  doubt  and 
certainty  which  appertain  to  human  history  as  it  appears  in 
written  records ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  verify  any 
given  fact,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt,  we  must 
throw  aside  a  blind  and  implicit  reverence  for  the  scholar's 
pen  and  the  midnight  lamp,  which  seem,  like  the  faculty  of 
speech,  only  given  to  men,  as  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, to  conceal  their  thoughts.  This  comparative  process 
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is  precisely  what  has  been  adopted  by  Niebuhr,  and  other 
philosophical  and  patient  historians;  for  example:  M.  L. 
Petit  Radel,  in  his  new  theory  upon  the  origin  of  Greece. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  mythological  equivocation  and  contra- 
dictory statements  which  till  now  have  perplexed  the  ques- 
tion, after  a  residence  of  ten  years  this  learned  man  returns, 
says  the  Institute,  with  a  new  theory,  which  would  destroy 
all  our  received  ideas,  and  carry  the  civilization  and  cradle 
of  the  Greeks  much  beyond  the  time  and  place  that  have 
till  now  been  supposed.  It  is  their  very  architecture  that 
M.  Petit  Radel  interrogates,  and  its  passive  testimony  serves 
as  a  basis  to  his  system.  He  has  visited,  compared,  and 
meditated  on  the  unequivocal  vestiges  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  antique  citadels,  altogether  neglected  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Their  form  and  construc- 
tion serve  him,  with  the  aid  of  ingenious  reasoning,  to  prove 
that  Greece  was  civilized  a  long  time  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Egyptian  colonies.  He  does  not  despair  of  tracing  back 
the  descent  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Hyperborean  nations,  always 
by  the  analogy  of  their  structures,  which,  by  a  singular 
identity,  are  found  also  among  the  Phoenicians.  A  similar 
sifting  of  unwritten  evidence  would,  no  doubt,  produce 
similar  results  in  every  history  in  the  world. 

About  three  hundred  years  after  the  era  of  the  Olympiads, 
the  first  date  of  authentic  history,  Herodotus  astonished  his 
countrymen  by  the  writings  he  brought  forth.  Who  kept 
the  records  out  of  which  his  work  was  elaborated,  ere  he 
was  ready  to  stamp  the  facts  with  the  only  seal  which  our 
modern  historians  will  acknowledge  or  allow  ?  Tradition 
doubtless  was  his  guide,  which  the  learned  generally  com- 
plain of  as  the  source  of  what  they  term  his  errors  and  his 
fables.  But  the  voice  of  tradition  has  often  reinstated  his 
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claims  to  our  belief,  where  it  had  been  suspended  either  by 
ignorance  or  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge.  A  modern 
traveller  found,  in  one  of  the  isles  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, undoubted  vestiges  of  a  state  of  society  similar  to 
that  of  the  Amazons.  The  order  of  the  sexes  was  wholly 
inverted.  The  wife  ruled  the  husband,  and  his  and  her 
kindred,  with  uncontrolled  and  unsparing  vigour,  sanctioned 
and  even  commanded  by  the  laws.  Yet  the  very  existence 
of  any  such  people  as  the  Amazons  of  ancient  history  has 
not  only  been  questioned,  but  denied.  Learning,  as  usual, 
has  proved  it  to  be  impossible. 

Again,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  told  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swan, 
Chaplain  of  the  Cambrian,  that  he  had  found  the  germ  of 
fact  from  which  many  of  the  most  incredible  tales  in  ancient 
history  had  grown,  during  his  stay  in  India.  One  instance 
only  we  would  relate.  A  Grecian  author  mentions  a  people 
who  had  only  one  leg.  An  embassy  from  the  interior  was 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  viceroy,  and  he  could  by 
no  persuasion  prevail  upon  the  obsequious  minister  to  use 
more  than  one  of  his  legs,  though  he  stood  during  the 
whole  of  a  protracted  audience. 

But  there  are  other  forces  now  drawing  into  the  field  to 
support  the  long-neglected  claims  of  tradition.  Etymology, 
which  professed  to  settle  doubts  by  an  appeal  to  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  of  words,  was  long  banished  from  the  politer 
and  more  influential  circles  of  English  learning,  and  all 
languages  but  those  which  are  styled  classical  were  con- 
sidered so  barbarous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice.  But 
those  days  are  passed,  and  etymology  has  come  back  with  a 
new  commission,  and  under  a  new  title ; — Ethnography  is 
the  name  given  by  our  continental  neighbours  to  this  new 
science,  which,  in  its  future  developments,  may  bring  to 
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light  some  of  the  most  obscure  but  important  circumstances 
affecting  the  human  race,  from  its  origin  through  every  suc- 
ceeding epoch  of  its  existence.  The  distinguishing  object 
of  this  inquiry  is  to  identify  the  fortunes,  migrations,  and 
changes  of  the  human  family,  as  to  situation,  policy,  religion, 
agriculture,  and  arts,  by  comparing  the  terms  supplied  by 
or  introduced  into  the  language  of  any  one  country  with  the 
names  of  the  same  objects  in  every  other.  There  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  chance  heard  of,  could  we  know  the  laws 
which  determine  every  separate  accident.  In  like  manner, 
there  will  scarcely  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  primitive 
history  of  man  when  this  new  science  shall  have  accumulated 
and  revealed  all  the  treasures  which  it  may  be  enabled  to 
appropriate.  An  agreement  in  the  primitive  term  which  any 
object  of  cultivation,  physical  or  moral,  bears  among  many 
different  tribes,  spread  over  many  and  far  distant  regions, 
will  be  considered  as  the  best  evidence  of  one  common 
origin.  Disagreement  in  a  similar  case,  accompanied  with 
a  great  variety  of  terms  of  considerable  dissonance,  will  be 
equally  conclusive  as  to  the  object  being  indigenous  or  of  a 
multifarious  origin.  Balbi,  in  his  Ethnographic  Atlas,  has 
given  us  a  list  of  names  and  coincidences  to  an  extent  truly 
astonishing,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  store.  Yet 
what  is  this,  in  fact,  but  a  judicious  use  of  Bacon's  old  but 
much  neglected  rule,  of  questioning  nature  about  facts, 
instead  of  theories, — examining  evidences,  ere  rhetoric  had 
made  language  one  vast  heap  of  implied  falsehood  ?  In  a 
court  of  inquiry,  we  examine  witnesses  as  to  facts,  not 
opinions.  But  the  historian  reads  mankind  in  cities;  the 
philosopher  in  the  clouds.  He  who  is  anxious  for  the  truth 
should  look  abroad,  or  in  the  plains,  on  the  woods,  where 
man's  first  prerogative,  the  giving  of  names,  was  exercised. 
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His  knowledge  of  nature  must  be  wretchedly  imperfect  who 
thinks  that  no  grand  outline  of  truth  can  possibly  exist  in 
the  dim  records  of  human  recollection,  ere  the  pen  of  the 
scholar  was  employed  to  depict  the  scenes  that  opinion  or 
prejudice  had  created.  How  many  pages  of  Clarendon, 
Hume,  or  Robertson  would  be  cancelled,  if  we  had  access 
to  all  the  recollections  of  each  event,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  unlettered  vulgar,  who  had  witnessed  the  fact  brought 
to  our  notice,  even  through  the  mouthpiece  of  tradition  I 

The  origin  and  the  progress  of  nations,  next  after  the 
school  divinity  of  the  middle  ages,  have  occasioned  the 
most  copious  outpouring  of  conjectural  criticism.  The 
simple  mode  of  research  suggested  by  the  works  of  Ver- 
stegan,  Camden,  and  Spelman  would,  with  our  increased 
means  of  knowledge,  long  before  this  time,  have  made  the 
early  history  of  the  British  tribes  as  clear  as  it  is  now 
obscure.  Analogies  in  the  primary  sounds  of  each  dialect ; 
similarity  or  difference  in  regard  to  objects  of  the  first, 
or  of  a  common  necessity  ;  rules  or  laws  for  the  succession 
of  property,  which  are  as  various  as  the  tribes  which  overran 
the  empire ;  the  nature,  agreement,  or  dissimilarity  in  reli- 
gious worship,  with  those  vestiges  of  its  ritual  and  celebra- 
tion which,  by  the  "pious  frauds"  and  connivance  of  the 
early  church,  still  lurk  in  the  pastimes  of  our  rural  districts  : 
— the  new  science  of  which  we  have  spoken,  by  taking  cogni- 
sance of  these  and  all  other  existing  sources  of  legitimate 
investigation,  will  settle  the  source  and  affinities  of  nations 
upon  a  plan  as  much  superior  to  the  generalizing  and 
system-building  historian,  as  fact  and  reason  exceed  guess- 
work and  theory. 

Nothing  seems,  at  first  sight,  for  example,  more  difficult 
than  to  establish  a  community  of  origin  between  the  gods  of 
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Olympus  and  those  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The 
attempt  has  often  been  made,  and  each  time  with  increased 
success.  Observe  the  process  adopted  in  this  interesting 
inquiry.  In  the  preface  of  the  editor  of  "  Warton's  History 
of  English  Poetry,"  it  is  well  observed  that, 

"  Every  country  in  Europe  has  invested  its  popular  fic- 
tions with  the  same  common  marvels — all  acknowledge  the 
agency  of  the  lifeless  productions  of  nature ;  the  intervention 
of  the  same  supernatural  machinery  ;  the  existence  of  elves, 
fairies,  dwarfs,  giants,  witches,  and  enchanters;  the  use  of 
spells,  charms,  and  amulets,  and  all  those  highly  gifted 
objects,  of  whatever  form  or  name,  whose  attributes  refute 
every  principle  of  human  experience,  which  are  to  conceal 
the  possessor's  person,  annihilate  the  bounds  of  space,  or 
command  a  gratification  of  all  our  wishes.  These  are  the 
constantly  recurring  types  which  embellish  the  popular  tale  ; 
which  have  been  transferred  to  the  more  laboured  pages  of 
romance  ;  and  which,  far  from  owing  their  first  appearance 
in  Europe  to  the  Arabic  conquest  of  Spain,  or  the  migra- 
tions of  Odin  to  Scandinavia,  are  known  to  have  been  cur- 
rent on  its  eastern  verge  long  anterior  to  the  era  of  legiti- 
mate history.  The  Nereids  of  antiquity,  the  daughters  of 
the  *  sea-born  seer,'  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  mer- 
maids of  the  British  and  northern  shores.  The  inhabitants 
of  both  are  fixed  in  crystal  caves  or  coral  palaces,  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  they  are  alike  distinguished  for 
their  partialities  to  the  human  race,  and  their  prophetic 
powers  in  disclosing  the  events  of  futurity.  The  Naiads 
differ  only  in  name  from  the  Nixen  of  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia (Nisser,)  or  the  water-elves  of  our  countrymen. 
^Elfric  and  the  Nornae,  who  wove  the  web  of  life,  and  sang 
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the  fortunes  of  the  illustrious  Helga,  are  but  the  same  com- 
panions who  attended  Ilithyia  at  the  births  of  lamos  and 
Hercules,"  the  venerable  Parcae  of  antiquity. 

The  Russian  Rusalkis  are  of  the  same  family.  The  man 
in  the  moon  has  found  a  circulation  throughout  the  world. 
"  The  clash  of  elements  in  the  thunder-storm  was  ascribed 
in  Hellas  to  the  rolling  chariot-wheels  of  Jove,  and  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology  to  the  ponderous  wagon  of  the 
Norwegian  Thor." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  number  of  high  peaks 
bearing  the  name  of  Tor  or  Thor,  seen  more  especially  on 
both  coasts  of  Devonshire,  and  which  are  supposed  to  signa- 
lize the  places  of  his  worship.  From  the  same  source  may 
be  derived  affinities  equally  strong  between  the  Highland 
Urisks,  the  Russian  Leschies,  the  Pomeranian  or  Wendish 
Berstucs,  and  the  Panes  and  Panisci  who  presided  over  the 
fields  and  forests  of  Arcadia.  The  mountains  of  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  are  under  the  governance  of  a  set  of  metal- 
lurgic  divinities,  who  agree  with  the  Cabiri,  Hephaesti,  Tel- 
chines,  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  The  Brownies  and  Fairies  are 
of  the  same  kindred  as  the  Lares  of  Latium.  "  The  English 
Puck,  the  Scottish  Bogle,  the  French  Esprit  Follet,  or 
Goblin,  the  Gobelinus  of  monkish  Latinity,  and  the  German 
Kobold,  are  only  varied  names  for  the  Grecian  Kobalus, 
whose  sole  delight  consisted  in  perplexing  the  human  race, 
and  calling  up  those  harmless  terrors  that  constantly  hover 
round  the  minds  of  the  timid."  "  The  English  and  Scottish 
terms,  '  Puck?  « BogleJ  are  the  same  as  the  German  <  Spuk,' 
and  the  Danish  «  Spogelse,'  without  the  sibilant  aspiration. 
These  words  are  general  names  for  any  kind  of  spirit,  and 
correspond  to  the  « pouk'  of  Piers  Ploughman.  In  Danish, 
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<  spog'  means  a  joke,  trick,  or  prank,  and  hence  the  character 
of  Robin  Goodfellovv.  In  Iceland,  Puki  is  regarded  as  an 
evil  sprite ;  and  in  the  language  of  that  country,  ( at  pukra' 
means  both  to  make  a  murmuring  noise,  and  to  steal  clan- 
destinely. The  names  of  these  spirits  seem  to  have  origi- 
nated in  their  boisterous  temper, — 'spuken,'  Germ.,  to  make 
a  noise ;  * spog,'  Dan.,  obstreperous  mirth  ;  '  pukke,'  Dan., 
to  boast,  scold.  The  Germans  use  'pochin'  in  the  same 
figurative  sense,  though,  literally,  it  means  to  strike,  beat ; 
and  is  the  same  with  our  poke." 

However  varied  in  name,  the  persons  and  attributes  of 
these  immaterial  beings  have  no  variance  which  will  not 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  climate,  terri- 
torial surface,  and  any  priority  that  one  tribe  had  gained 
over  another  in  the  march  of  mind.  The  relics  of  such  a 
system  were  much  more  abundant  half  a  century  ago,  and 
many  a  tale  of  love  and  violence,  garnished  with  the  machi- 
nery of  that  mythos,  might  have  been  gleaned  from  the  un- 
written learning  of  the  people.  Who  would  expect  to  find 
amongst  the  rudest  of  the  Irish  peasantry, — whose  ancestors 
never  knew  the  use  of  letters,  and  by  whom,  even  down  to 
living  generations,  the  English  tongue  has  not  been  spoken, 
— a  number  of  fictions,  amongst  the  rest  the  tale  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  closely  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Who  that  has  been  a  child  does  not  recollect  the  untiring 
delight  with  which  he  listened  to  those  ingenious  arithmetical 
progressions,  reduced  to  poetry,  called,  "  The  House  that 
Jack  built"  and  the  perils  of  "  The  Old  Woman  with  the 
Pig  9"  Few  even  of  those  in  riper  years  would  suspect  their 
Eastern  origin.  In  the  Sepher  Haggadah  there  is  an  ancient 
parabolical  hymn,  in  the  Chaldee  language,  sung  by  the 
Jews  at  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  commemorative  of  the 
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principal  events  in  the  history  of  that  people.  For  the  fol- 
lowing literal  translation  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Henderson, 
the  celebrated  orientalist : — 


"  1.     A  kid,  a  kid  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

"2.     Then  came  the  cat,  and  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 


"  3.     Then  came  the  dog,  and  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

' '  4.     Then  came  the  staff,  and  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

"5.     Then  came  the  fire,  and  burnt  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

"  6.     Then  came  the  water,  and  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burnt  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 
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"  7.     Then  came  the  ox,  and  drank  the  water, 
That  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burnt  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

"  8.     Then  came  the  butcher,  and  slew  the  ox, 
That  drank  the  water, 
That  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burnt  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

"9.  Then  came  the  angel  of  death,  and  killed  the  butcher, 
That  slew  the  ox, 
That  drank  the  water, 
That  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burnt  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

"  10.  Then  came  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
And  killed  the  angel  of  death, 
That  killed  the  butcher, 
That  slew  the  ox, 
That  drank  the  water, 
That  quenched  the  fire, 
That  burnt  the  staff, 
That  beat  the  dog, 
That  bit  the  cat, 
That  ate  the  kid, 
That  my  father  bought, 
For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid." 
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The  following  is  the  interpretation  by  P.  N.  Leberecht, 
Leipzig,  1731  : — 

"  1.  The  kid,  which  was  one  of  the  pure  animals,  denotes  the  Hebrews. 

"  The  father,  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  is  Jehovah,  who  represents 
himself  as  sustaining  this  relation  to  the  Hebrew  people. 

"  The  two  pieces  of  money  signify  Moses  and  Aaron,  through  whose 
mediation  the  Hebrews  were  brought  out  of  Egypt. 

"  2.  The  cat  denotes  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  the  ten  tribes  were  car- 
ried into  captivity. 

"  3.  The  dog  is  symbolical  of  the  Babylonians. 

"  4.   The  staff  signifies  the  Persians. 

"5.  The  fire  indicates  the  Grecian  empire  under  Alexander  the 
Great. 

"  6.  The  water  betokens  the  Roman,  or  the  fourth  of  the  great 
monarchies  to  whose  dominion  the  Jews  were  subjected. 

"  7.  The  ox  is  a  symbol  of  the  Saracens,  who  subdued  Palestine,  and 
brought  it  under  the  caliphate. 

"  8.  The  butcher  that  killed  the  ox  denotes  the  crusaders,  by  whom 
the  Holy  Land  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

"  9.  The  angel  of  death  signifies  the  Turkish  power,  by  which  the 
land  of  Palestine  was  taken  from  the  Franks,  and  to  which  it  is  still 
subject. 

"  10.  The  commencement  of  the  tenth  stanza  is  designed  to  shew  that 
God  will  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Turks,  immediately  after  whose 
overthrow  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  live  under 
the  government  of  their  long-expected  Messiah." 

How  much  might  be  written  of  amulets,  cups,  and  horns 
of  magical  power,  from  the  divining  cup  of  Genesis  to  the 
Amalthean  horns,  and  the  goblet  of  Oberon,  which  he  gave 
to  Huon,  of  Bordeaux,  the  supernatural  power  of  which, 
passing  into  a  hundred  shapes  of  fiction,  may  be  found  in 
our  baronial  halls, — a  pledge,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  the 
invulnerability  of  Achilles,  of  the  good  fortune  of  its  pos- 
sessor !  It  is  wonderful  that  Shakspeare,  who  is  so  happy  in 
the  verisimilitude  of  his  fairy  lore,  and  so  apt  to  embellish 
his  plot  with  its  mythology,  should  not  have  thought  of 
causing  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick  to  lose  the  horn 
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of  that  prodigious  cow, — no  doubt  one  of  those  guardian 
pledges  bestowed  upon  his  family, — by  way  of  presage  to 
his  fall.  Deer's  antlers,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were 
placed  in  the  halls  of  our  forefathers,  a  votive  offering  to  the 
Diana  of  the  Scandinavian  Pantheon  ;  as  it  was  the  custom 
in  like  manner  to  ornament  the  temples  with  the  heads  of 
sacrificial  victims  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  worship.  The 
eagerness  of  our  sportsmen  for  the  "  brush,"  as  the  first 
trophy  in  the  chase,  has,  in  all  probability,  originated  from 
the  same  propitiatory  notion. 

Few  would  expect  to  meet  with  fragments  of  the  worship 
of  Juno  in  the  racing  of  country  girls  for  an  inner  garment, 
and  the  hunting  of  the  pig  with  his  tail  greased  ;  yet  practised, 
but  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  in  wakes  and  other  pastimes 
from  Scotland  to  the  Land's  End.  And  who  would  antici- 
pate that  the  most  cockney  of  all  cockney  tales,  even  that  of 
Sir  Richard  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  would  be  found  in  a 
Persian  tradition,  popular  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  for  centuries 
before  Whittington  turned  again  in  obedience  to  the  bells  of 
London  ?  Our  increasing  knowledge  of  oriental,  and  espe- 
cially ancient  Indian  literature,  is  daily  augmenting  our 
means  of  tracing  the  current  of  legendary  history.  Who 
can  tell  what  may  be  disclosed  by  the  subterranean  libraries 
of  the  Jains  unearthed  by  Colonel  Tod  ? 

Much,  no  doubt,  of  legendary  lore  has  perished  every- 
where, but  in  England  there  is  still  a  gleaning  of  poetry 
which  might  be  culled,  in  some  few  districts,  from  the  "  lyre 
of  the  unlettered  muse."  There  are  songs  scattered  up  and 
down  among  the  population  least  affected  by  the  spread  of 
literature,  of  great  antiquity,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any 
books  or  writings  now  extant.  A  few  might  still  be 
gathered  in ;  and  to  those  who  love  the  feeling  and  humour 
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of  the  old  ballads,  they  would  be  acquisitions  of  great  value. 
But  the  intercourse  between  master  and  man,  between  town 
and  country,  and  even  amongst  the  learned  themselves,  be- 
comes so  cold  and  repulsive,  either  from  increasing  refinement 
or  reserve,  that  there  seems  little  hope  of  our  finding  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  collect  them,  or  a  sufficient 
number  of  real  admirers  of  these  relics,  who  would  come 
forward,  to  ensure  a  suitable  reward  for  the  labour.  We 
are  sorely  disgraced  among  foreigners  for  inattention  to  the 
course  and  progress  of  our  national  learning.  No  work 
exists,  professing  to  give  a  summary  of  its  history,  like 
those  which  illustrate  and  embellish  the  French,  Italian, 
and  German  literature.  The  knowledge  of  its  antiqui- 
ties, its  customs,  manners,  laws,  modes  of  feeling,  and 
pursuits,  have  been,  with  a  few  praiseworthy  exceptions, 
shamefully  obscured  by  an  eagerness  for  supporting  a 
system,  the  ridiculous  rivalry  of  pretence,  and  the  dis- 
credit thrown  upon  such  labours  by  modern  pedantry.  A 
new  version  of  Camden,  rectified  by  all  the  discoveries  sub- 
sequent to  his  time — that  which  is  found  useless  or  erro- 
neous left  out,  and  the  work  enlightened  by  new  researches, 
entered  into  by  a  number  of  inquirers  equal  in  all  respects 
to  the  task,  and  exerted  over  every  part  of  the  country, 
would  very  much  aid  the  cause  of  learning,  and  the  future 
progress  of  our  knowledge. 

A  collection  of  English  traditions,  we  would  fain  hope, 
will  not  be  found  quite  destitute  of  utility.  They  may  supply 
valuable  additions  to  our  existing  stock  of  knowledge,  either 
as  materials  for  illustrating  English  history,  manners,  and 
customs  now  obsolete,  or  as  legends,  having  truth  for 
their  basis,  however  disfigured  in  their  transmission  through 
various  modifications  of  error,  the  natural  obscurity  arising 
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from  distance,  and  the  distorted  media  through  which  they 
must  necessarily  be  viewed.  Perhaps  a  main  source  of  this 
inaccuracy  arises  from  the  many  and  heterogeneous  uses 
to  which  the  breakings  up,  the  fragments,  of  tradition  have 
been  subjected  and  applied.  Like  those  detached,  yet 
beautiful  remnants  of  antiquity,  built  up  with  other  and 
absolutely  worthless  materials  in  the  rude  structures  of  the 
barbarian  by  whom  they  have  been  disfigured,  traditions  are 
generally  presented  to  us  torn  from  their  original  connexion 
with  edifices  once  renowned  for  beauty  and  magnificence. 
It  is  our  wish,  as  it  has  been  our  aim,  to  rescue  these  ruins 
from  degradation  and  decay.  Gathered  from  many  an  un- 
inviting heap  of  chaotic  matter,  some  are  now  presented  in  a 
different  form,  and  under  a  more  popular  aspect ;  and  we 
hope  that,  as  relics  of  the  past,  rescued  from  the  obli- 
vion to  which  they  were  inevitably  hastening,  they  are  not 
either  an  uninteresting  or  inelegant  addition  to  the  literature 
of  our  country. 
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IN  these  traditions  it  is  not  our  intention  to  wander  into 
the  period  before  the  Conquest — the  materials  for  stories  of 
older  times  being  scanty,  and  seldom  interesting.  They 
belong,  besides,  to  other  languages  than  our  present  English, 
and  to  distinct  classes  of  literature.  We  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  Lancashire  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Sir 
Lancelot,  one  of  the  most  famous  knights  of  the  Round 
Table  :— 

Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  as  it  is  related  in  the  older 
chroniclers,  was  the  son  of  Ban,  king  of  Benoit,  in  Brittany. 
Flying  from  his  castle,  then  straitly  besieged,  the  fugitive 
king  saw  it  in  flames,  and  soon  after  expired  with  grief. 
His  queen,  Helen,  fruitlessly  attempting  to  save  his  life, 
abandoned,  for  a  while,  her  infant  son,  Lancelot.  Returning, 
she  discovered  him  in  the  arms  of  the  nymph  Vivian,  the 
mistress  of  Merlin,  who,  on  her  approach,  sprung  with  the 
child  into  a  deep  lake,  and  disappeared.  This  lake  is  held  by 
some  to  be  the  lake  Linius,  a  wide  insular  water  near  the 
sea  coast,  in  the  regions  of  Linius,  or  "the  Lake;"  now  called 
Martin  Mere,  or  Mar-tain-moir,  "  a  water  like  the  sea." 
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The  nymph  educated  the  infant  at  her  court,  fabulously 
said  to  have  been  held  in  the  subterraneous  caverns  of  this 
lake,  and  from  hence  he  was  styled  Lancelot  du  Lac.*  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  the  fairy  conveyed  him  to  the  camp  of 
King  Arthur,  who  was  then  waging  a  fierce  and  exterminat- 
ing warfare  with  the  Saxons.  Here  the  young  warrior  was 
invested  with  the  badge  of  knighthood.  His  person,  accom- 
plishments, and  unparalleled  bravery,  having  won  the  heart 
of  many  a  fair  dame  in  this  splendid  abode  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  his  name  and  renown  filled  the  land,  where  he 
was  throughout  acknowledged  as  chief  of  "  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table." 

Arthur,  king  of  the  Silures,  being  selected  by  Ambro- 
sius  for  the  command  of  the  army,  defeated  the  Saxons  in 
twelve  pitched  battles.  Four  of  these  were  obtained 
on  the  river  called  Duglas,  or  Douglas,  a  little  stream 
which  runs  in  the  region  of  Linius,  a  river  passing 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  western  side  of  Lanca- 
shire. Three  of  these  victories  were  won  near  Wigan, 
and  the  other  is  currently  reported  to  have  been  achieved 
near  Blackrod,  close  to  a  Roman  station,  then  probably 
fortified,  and  remaining  as  a  place  of  some  strength,  and 
in  possession  of  the  Saxon  invaders.  Here,  according  to 
rude  legends,  ft  the  river  Duglas  ran  with  blood  to  Wigan 
three  days."  At  the  period  of  these  wars,  we  learn,  from 
one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  county,  that  Lancelot 
was  engaged  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  giant 

*  The  name  of  Lancelot  is  derived  from  history,  and  is  an  appellation 
truly  British,  signifying  royalty  ;  Lane  being  the  Celtic  term  for  a  spear, 
and  lod  or  lot  implying  a  people.  Hence  the  name  of  Lancelot's  shire,  or 
Lancashire.  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  supposed  that  he  resided  in  the 
region  of  Linius,  and  that  he  was  the  monarch  of  these  parts,  being  ruler 
over  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  what  is  now  called  Lancashire. 
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Tarquin,  who  had  his  dwelling  in  a  well-fortified  castle 
near  Manchester,  on  the  site  of  what  is  yet  known  by  the 
name  of  Castlefield.  It  is  described  as  being  a  place  of 
great  strength,  surrounded  by  vast  ramparts,  and  flanked  at 
the  corners  with  high  and  stately  towers.  He  had  won  it 
by  treachery,  and  treated  its  owner,  a  British  knight  of  no 
mean  condition,  with  great  cruelty  and  rigour.  In  the  same 
demesne  he  also  held  threescore  other  knights  and  four,  and 
it  was  an  exploit  of  great  bravery  and  honour  to  set  them 
free  and  destroy  their  oppressor.  Sir  Lancelot  having,  as 
the  ballad  expresses  it, 

"  A  mighty  giant  just  pulled  down, 
Who  lived  near  Shrewsbury's  fair  town, 
With  his  keen  sword  his  life  away  did  take," 

and  he  hastened  from  Winchester  to  undertake  the  task. 
After  the  usual  incidents  of  knightly  adventure,  he  met  Sir 
Tarquin,  and  a  dreadful  battle  took  place  between  two  such 
doughty  champions.     After  it  had  raged  for  some  time, 
without  further  result  than  displaying  the  strength,  skill, 
and  bravery  of  the  combatants,  Tarquin  proposed  a  truce, 
to  which  Sir  Lancelot  was  about  to  assent,  when  unfortu- 
nately, on  giving  his  name,  the  giant  recognised  in  him  the 
slayer  of  his  brother,  Sir  Carados,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
combat  was   renewed   with   greater   fury.     Neither   party 
seemed  to  get  the  better  of  his  antagonist,  until,  in  a  close 
attack,  both  their  swords  were  knocked  out  of  their  hands 
at  the  same  moment,  and  in  stooping  to  pick  them  up  they 
exchanged  weapons.     This  decided  tfe  fate  of  the  day,  for 
the  invincibility  of  the  giant  lay  in  his  sword,  and  with  it 
Sir   Lancelot  speedily  cut  off  the  giant's  head.     He  im- 
mediately released  the  prisoners,   among   whom  he  found 
his  own  brother,  Sir  Erclos.     In  this  exploit  he  was  assisted 
VOL.  i.  c 
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by  the  nymph  Vivian,  in  the  form  of  a  damsel,  who  led  him 
to  a  ford  where  now  stands  the  Knott  Mills,  on  his  way  to 
the  castle. 

An  old  ballad,  of  which  the  first  verse  is, 

"  Within  this  ancient  British  land, 
In  Lancashire  I  understand, 

Near  Manchester,  there  lived  a  knight  of  fame, 
Of  a  prodigious  strength  and  might, 
Who  vanquished  many  a  worthy  knight ; 

A  giant  great,  and  Tarquin  was  his  name," 

commemorates  the  achievement.  Many  other  relics  of 
this  tradition  still  exist,  one  of  which,  a  rude  carving  on  a 
ceiling  in  the  College  at  Manchester,  represents  the  giant 
Tarquin  at  his  morning's  repast ;  it  being  fabled  that  he 
devoured  a  child  daily  at  this  meal.  The  legs  of  the  infant 
are  seen  sprawling  out  of  his  mouth  in  a  most  unseemly 
fashion.  Some  have  supposed  that  Tarquin  was  but  a 
symbol  or  personification  of  the  Roman  army,  and  his  castle 
the  Roman  station  in  this  neighbourhood. 

For  further  antiquarian  or  etymological  conjectures  re- 
specting this  tradition  and  its  heroes,  we  must  refer  to  other 
authorities.  The  earliest  tale  which  we  shall  select  for  our 
series  is  that  of  the  Goblin  Builders,  the  date  of  which  is 
about  1180.  The  story  which  serves  as  its  basis  will  be 
easily  recognised  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  transac- 
tions are  said  to  have  occurred,  though  probably  not  known 
beyond  its  immediate  locality. 

A  similar  exploit  is  recorded  in  the  Scandinavian  legends, 
and  it  may  be  traced  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  and 
events  in  the  poetry  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  af- 
fording another  intimation,  among  many,  of  the  sources 
whence  our  popular  mythology  is  derived. 
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TOWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  William,  the 
Norman  conqueror,  Gamel,  the  Saxon  Thane,  Lord  of 
Recedham  or  "  Rached,"  being  left  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  lands  and  privileges  by  the  usurper,  "minded,'' — 
as  the  phrase  then  was, — "for  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  his  immortal  soul,  to  build  a  chapel  unto 
St.  Chadde,"  nigh  to  the  banks  of  the  Rache  or  Roach. 
For  this  pious  use,  a  convenient  place  was  set  apart,  lying 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  low  and  sheltered  spot, 
now  called  "  The  Newgate."  Piles  of  timber  and  huge 
stones  were  gathered  thither  in  the  most  unwonted  pro- 
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fusion ;  insomuch,  that  the  building  seemed  destined  for 
some  more  ambitious  display  than  the  humble  edifices 
called  churches  then  exhibited,  of  which  but  few  existed 
in  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  foundations  were  laid.  The  loose  and  spongy  na- 
ture of  the  soil  required  heavy  stakes .  to  be  driven,  upon 
and  between  which  were  laid  several  courses  of  rubble- 
stone,  ready  to  receive  the  grouting  or  cement.  Yet  in 
one  night  was  the  whole  mass  conveyed,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  stone,  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  apparently  without  any  visible  marks 
or  signs  betokening  the  agents  or  means  employed  for  its 
removal.  It  did  seem  as  though  their  pathway  had  been 
the  viewless  air,  so  silently  was  all  track  obliterated.  Great 
was  the  consternation  that  spread  among  the  indwellers  of 
the  four  several  clusters  of  cabins,  dignified  by  the  appel- 
lation of  villages,  and  bearing,  with  their  appendages, 
the  names  of  Castletown,  Spoddenland,  Honorsfield,  and 
Buckland.  With  dismay  and  horror  this  profanation  was 
witnessed.  The  lord,  more  especially,  became  indignant. 
This  daring  presumption  —  this  wilful  outrage,  so  like 
bidding  defiance  to  his  power,  bearding  the  lion  even  in 
his  den,  was  deemed  an  offence  calling  for  signal  vengeance 
on  the  perpetrators. 

At  the  cross  in  Honorsfield  a  proclamation  was  recited, 
to  the  intent,  that  unless  the  offending  parties  were  forth- 
with given  up  to  meet  the  punishment  that  might  be 
awarded  to  their  misdeeds,  a  heavy  mulct  would  follow, 
and  the  unfortunate  villains  and  bordarii  be  subject  to 
such  further  infliction  as  might  still  seem  wanting  to 
assuage  their  lord's  displeasure.  Now  this  was  a  grievous 
disaster  to  the  unhappy  vassals,  seeing  that  none  could 
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safely  or  truly  accuse  his  neighbour.  All  were  agreed  that 
human  agency  had  no  share  in  the  work.  The  wiser  part 
threw  out  a  shrewd  suspicion,  that  the  old  deities,  whom 
their  forefathers  had  worshipped,  and  whose  altars  had 
been  thrown  down,  and  their  sacrifices  forbidden,  had  burst 
the  thraldom  in  which  they  were  aforetime  held  by  the 
Christian  priests,  and  were  now  brooding  a  fearful  revenge 
for  the  many  insults  they  had  endured.  But  the  decree 
from  the  lord  was  hasty,  and  the  command  urgent ;  so  that 
a  council  was  holden  for  the  devising  of  some  plan  for  their 
relief. 

Hugh  de  Chad wy eke  and  John  de  Spotland  were  sub- 
ordinate lords,  or  feudatories,  holding  fortified  dwellings, 
castelets  or  peels,  in  the  manor  of  Rochdale ;  the  former 
had  builded  his  rude  mansion  of  massive  timber,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  habitation  and  defence,  on  a  bold 
eminence  forming  a  steep  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Thane's  castle.  Claiming  a  relationship  to  the 
lord,  he  was,  in  some  measure,  privileged  above  his  friend 
de  Spotland,  yet  was  the  latter  a  personage  of  consider- 
able power  and  influence  at  the  manor  court.  To  these 
men,  when  their  aid  was  necessary,  either  as  counsellors  or 
intercessors,  did  the  inhabitants  generally  repair. 

Hugh  de  Chadwycke  was  a  man  of  mild  and  grave 
deportment,  but  politic  withal,  and  wary  of  counsel.  John 
de  Spotland  was  of  a  more  bold  and  open  temper.  De 
Chadwycke  suggested  a  submissive  application  to  the 
Thane,  with  a  pledge  that  all  possible  diligence  should  be 
used  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands.  John  urged  the 
removal  of  the  materials  with  all  expedition  to  their 
original  site,  a  watch  being  set  to  discover  the  delinquents, 
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should  they  again  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  stuff.  The 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  latter  precaution  was  undis- 
puted ;  but  no  one  seemed  willing  to  undergo  the  terrible 
ordeal,  each  declining  the  office  in  deference  to  his  more 
privileged  neighbour.  No  wonder  at  their  reluctance  to  so 
unequal  a  contest.  To  be  strangled  or  torn  limb  from  limb 
was  the  slightest  punishment  that  could  be  expected  for 
this  daring  profanation  ;  yet,  unless  they  had  witnessed, 
bodily,  to  these  diabolical  exploits,  it  were  needless  to 
attempt  excusing  themselves  before  the  haughty  chieftain. 
He  would  visit  with  fearful  severity  all  endeavours  to 
deceive;  nor  would  he  credit  their  belief,  unless  it  were 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness.  How  to 
procure  this  desirable  source  of  intelligence  was  a  question 
that  was  hourly  becoming  more  difficult  to  solve. 

Slow  and  melancholy  was  their  return,  while  with  fear 
and  hesitation  they  communicated  the  result. 

«  Now,  shame  befa'  thee,  Adam  of  Will's  1"  said  a  stout 
woman  to  one  of  the  speakers ;  t(  thou  wert  ever  a  tough 
fighter ;  and  the  cudgel  and  ragged  staff  were  as  glib  in 
thine  hands  as  a  beggar's  pouch  on  alms-days.  Shew  thy 
mettle,  man.  I'll  spice  thee  a  jug  of  barley-drink,  an*  thou 
be  for  the  bout  this  time." 

«  Nay,"  returned  Adam ;  "  I'll  fight  Beelzebub  if  he  be 
aught  I  can  hit;  but  these  same  boggarts,  they  say,  a 
blow  falls  on  'em  like  rain-drops  on  a  mist,  or  like  beating 
the  wind  with  a  corn-flail.  I  cannot  fight  with  naught,  as 
it  were." 

"  Shame  on  thee,  Hal  1"  said  a  shrill-tongued,  crooked 
little  body,  arrayed  in  a  coarse  grey  hood,  and  holding  a 
stick,  like  unto  a  one-handed  crutch,  of  enormous  dimen- 
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sions.  "  Shame  on  thee !  I  would  watch  myself,  but  the 
night  wind  sits  indifferently  on  my  stomach,  and  I  am  too 
old  now  for  these  moonshine  lifts." 

She  cast  her  little  bleared  eyes,  half  shut,  and  distilling 
contempt,  on  the  cowardly  bystanders. 

"  Now,  if  there  be  n~ot  old  Cicely," — first  went  round  in 
a  whisper ;  then  a  deep  silence  gradually  pervaded  the 
assembly. 

She  had  just  hobbled  down  to  the  Cross,  and  the  audience 
seemed  to  watch  her  looks  with  awe  and  suspicion. 

"What,  none  o'  ye?  Come,  Uctred,  thou  shalt  shame 
these  big-tongued,  wide-mouthed  boasters." 

A  short,  swarthy-looking  boy,  with  a  leering  and  unfa- 
vourable countenance,  here  stepped  forward,  taking  his 
station  upon  one  of  the  steps  beside  his  mother.  A  notion 
had  gone  abroad,  that  the  boy  was  the  fruit  of  some  unhal- 
lowed intercourse  with  an  immortal  of  the  fairy  or  pixy 
kind,  whose  illicit  amours  the  old  woman  had  wickedly 
indulged.  She,  too,  was  thought  to  bear,  in  some  degree, 
a  charmed  life,  and  to  hold  communion  with  intelligences 
not  of  the  most  holy  or  reputable  order.  The  boy  was 
dumb.  His  lips  had  however,  at  times,  a  slight  and  tre- 
mulous movement,  which  strongly  impressed  the  beholders 
that  some  discourse  was  then  carrying  on  between  *'  the 
dummy,''  as  he  was  generally  called,  and  his  invisible 
relatives.  His  whole  aspect  was  singularly  painful  and 
forbidding. 

No  wonder,  in  these  times  of  debasing  superstition,  that 
his  person  should  be  looked  on  with  abhorrence,  and  even 
a  touch  from  him  be  accounted  an  evil  of  no  slight  import. 
His  mother  alone  had  the  power  of  communicating  with 
him,  or  of  understanding  his  grimaces. 
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<{Now,  what  will  ye  give  me  for  the  use  of  his  pretty 
eyes  this  lucky  night  ?  The  Thane  will  have  regard  to  his 
testimony,  though  all  that  have  free  use  of  the  tongue  he 
holds  to  be  liars  and  dishonest.  Never  lied  this  youth  by 
sign  or  token  1" 

A  buzz  went  through  the  company,  and  the  dame  and 
her  boy  again  sat  down  to  await  the  issue.  All  eyes  were 
directed  towards  them,  timidly  and  by  stealth,  as  the  con- 
sultation grew  louder  and  more  continuous.  A  pause  at 
length  ensued.  Some  three  or  four  of  the  group  drew  to- 
wards the  crone,  who  sat  almost  double,  her  chin  resting  on 
the  neb  of  her  crutch. 

"  Now  will  we  give  thee  two  changes  of  raiment,  together 
with  a  mess  of  barley-pottage ;  and  every  year  thou  shalt 
have  a  penny  at  Easter,  and  a  fat  hen  at  Shrovetide." 

"  Good,"  said  the  greedy  beldame  ;  "  but  I'll  have  a  sheep- 
skin cap  for  the  boy,  and  a  horn  spoon."  This  demand  was 
also  granted ;  after  which  she  made  signs  to  the  lad,  who 
swung  his  head  to  and  fro,  at  the  same  time  distorting  his 
features  with  a  wild  and  terrible  rapidity.  It  was  evident 
that  he  understood  the  nature  of  these  proceedings.  A 
glance,  like  that  of  mockery  and  derision,  he  cast  towards 
the  crowd ;  and  when  Mother  Cicely  was  returning,  he 
threw  back  upon  them  a  look  of  scorn  and  malignity  which 
made  the  beholders  tremble. 

The  people  now  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  re- 
placing the  heavy  materials,  and  ere  night  the  greater  part 
were  withdrawn,  ready  to  begin  again  with  the  foundations 
on  the  morrow.  A  sort  of  rude  shelter  was  constructed, 
wherein  Uctred  was  to  keep  watch  until  daylight. 

The  morning  came,  calm  and  beautiful  over  the  grey 
hills  ;  and  the  anxious  inhabitants,  awake  betimes,  did  each 
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turn  his  first  steps  towards  the  river's  brink.  With  horror 
and  amazement  they  again  beheld  the  ground  bare.  Not  a 
vestige  remained,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  the  boy. 

"  He  is  gone  to  his  own,"  said  they,  as  a  general  shudder 
went  through  the  crowd  ;  "  and  the  fairies  have  gotten  him 
at  last." 

Every  heart  seemed  quailing  with  some  hidden  fear  ;  nor 
could  any  means,  at  that  moment,  be  suggested  for  their 
emancipation. 

The  stones  and  timber  were  again  found,  as  before,  on  the 
opposite  hill.  Fifty  stout  men  had  with  difficulty  contrived 
to  fetch  them  the  day  preceding,  and  twice  that  number 
had  scarcely  sufficed  to  transport  them  thither.  It  was  not 
to  be  gainsayed,  that  a  power  superior  to  their  own  was 
the  agent  in  removals  so  mysterious.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained but  to  acquaint  their  lord  with  this  second  interrup- 
tion ;  and  their  diligence  in  performing  the  duty,  they 
hoped,  might  exculpate  them  from  the  heavy  doom  they 
had  incurred.  Some  of  the  wiser  and  more  stout-hearted 
were  chosen  to  carry  these  tidings  to  the  Thane,  and 
to  return  with  commands  for  their  future  proceedings. 

Gamel  de  Recedham,  or  Rochdale,  had  his  dwelling  in 
the  ancient  castle,  built  by  the  Romans  on  the  verge  of  a 
steep  hill  jutting  into  the  valley  of  the  Roach  :  a  place 
difficult  of  access,  save  on  the  southern  side,  where  a 
wide  ditch  formed  an  effectual  defence,  and  over  which  a 
narrow  bridge  admitted  only  two  abreast  in  front  of  the 
outer  gate.  It  was  now,  in  some  places,  fast  going  to 
decay,  but  enough  remained  out  of  its  vast  bulk  to  form 
a  dwelling  for  the  Saxon  and  his  followers.  It  had  been 
once  fortified  throughout ;  the  castle  or  keep  being  four 
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square,  flanked  at  the  corners  with  stone  towers.  The 
lower  part  of  the  walls  was  composed  of  large  pebbles 
mixed  with  brick,  and  held  together  by  a  firm  cement. 
Higher  up,  and  continued  to  the  summit,  were  alternate 
rows  of  brick  and  freestone.  The  corners  were  faced  with 
stone,  making  a  very  formidable  appearance  when  guarded 
by  slingers  and  throwers  of  darts,  who  were  stationed  there 
only  in  times  of  great  peril. 

Passing  the  vallum,  or  outer  defence,  they  ascended  a 
narrow  staircase  outside  the  keep,  where  the  cringing  serfs 
were  admitted  by  four  of  the  lord's  Norman  bowmen,  who 
ushered  them  into  the  audience-chamber. 

Some  of  the  Thane's  men  were  habited  in  coats  of  mail, 
made  of  small  semi-circular  pieces  of  iron,  set  on  a  leathern 
garment,  so  as  to  fold  over  each  other  like  fish-scales,  the 
whole  bending  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  yet  affording 
sufficient  protection  to  the  wearer. 

The  chamber  of  audience  was  situated  at  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  keep,  and  great  was  the  apprehension  of  the 
intruders  whilst  following  their  guides  through  the  winding 
passages  and  gloomy  staircases  leading  to  the  inner  cell 
occupied  by  their  chief.  The  disposition  of  the  armed 
men,  their  warlike  habiliments,  and  the  various  and  un- 
couth weapons,  which  seemed  to  threaten  terror  and  defiance, 
were  all  objects,  to  them,  of  apprehension  and  distrust. 
The  walls  of  this  gloomy  apartment  were  lined  with  thin 
bricks,  ornamentally  disposed  in  herring-bone  work,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  The  windows,  though  narrow  on 
the  outside,  were  broad  and  arched  within,  displaying  a 
rude  sort  of  taste  in  their  construction.  Round  the  walls 
were  groups  of  weapons,  ostentatiously  displayed;  two- 
edged  broad-swords;  long  spears,  some  barbed,  others  flat 
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and  broad ;  shields,  the  oldest  of  which  were  large,  and  had 
a  sharp  point  projecting  from  the  centre ;  others,  of  the 
Norman  and  more  recent  fashion,  were  smaller,  and  of  an 
oval  shape.  Battle-axes,  lances,  and  javelins,  were  strewn 
about  in  formidable  profusion.  Hauberks,  or  chain-mail, 
hung  at  intervals  from  Hie  walls,  looking  grim  and  stalwart 
from  their  repose,  like  the  headless  trunks  of  the  warriors 
they  had  once  encompassed.  A  broad  curtain,  curiously 
embroidered,  covered  one  end  of  the  room,  from  behind 
which  crept  a  page  or  henchman,  in  gay  attire,  his  tunic 
glistening  with  his  lord's  device. 

The  serfs  bowed  with  the  most  abject  submission  to  this 
representative  of  their  lord,  who  lived  in  the  customary  style 
of  barbarous  and  feudal  pomp,  which  the  manners  of  their 
Norman  invaders  had  rather  contributed  to  increase  than  to 
diminish. 

"  Tell  thy  Master,"  said  their  companion,  "  that  some  of 
the  folk  would  speak  with  him  touching  the  matter  by 
which  they  are  in  jeopardy." 

Smoothing  his  locks  and  trimming  down  his  garments,  the 
boy  departed.  It  was  long  ere  the  audience  was  granted : 
in  the  mean  time,  they  stood  trembling  and  oppressed  with 
an  evil  foreboding  for  the  result,  the  known  hasty  and 
impetuous  temper  of  the  Saxon  rendering  it  a  matter  of 
some  doubt,  and  no  small  hazard,  as  to  what  might  be  the 
issue  of  their  conference.  Suddenly  was  heard  the  clanking 
of  armour  and  the  tramp  of  nailed  feet,  announcing  his 
approach  ;  the  heavy  arras  was  uplifted,  and  Gamel  the 
Thane  stood  before  them.  He  was  richly  attired  in  a  loose 
coat  reaching  down  to  his  ancles ;  over  this  appeared  a  long 
robe,  fastened  over  both  shoulders  and  on  the  breast  with  a 
silver  buckle.  The  edges  were  trimmed  with  gold,  and 
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knots  of  flowers  interwoven  with  pearls  and  rare  stones.  On 
his  head  he  wore  a  coronet,  or  rim  of  gold,  enriched  with 
jewels  ;  and  his  bushy  hair  and  grizzled  beard  looked  still 
more  grim  and  forbidding  beneath  these  glittering  orna- 
ments. His  eyes  were  quick  and  piercing  ;  his  cheeks  pale 
and  slightly  furrowed.  A  narrow  and  retreating  mouth, 
firmly  drawn  in,  shewed  the  bent  of  his  disposition  to  be 
fierce  and  choleric,  and  his  wrath  not  easily  turned  aside. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  billmen,  together  with  some 
half-dozen  attendants,  clad  in  shirts  of  chain-mail,  and 
helmets  fitting  close  to  the  head.  These  bore  lances  after 
the  Norman  fashion,  then  prevailing  over  the  ruder  customs 
of  their  Saxon  predecessors. 

The  more  polished  manners  of  the  Norman's  court  had 
early  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  nobles ;  and  even  the  few 
hereditary  Saxon  chiefs  left  in  possession  of  their  ancient 
sovereignties,  thought  their  domains  cheaply  purchased  by 
this  obsequious  show  of  homage  to  the  king.  The  Thane's 
chief  henchman  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  whilst  a  little 
footpage  stood  by  his  master's  elbow.  The  villains  prostrated 
themselves. 

"  How  now  !  Where  are  the  caitiffs  I  commanded  of  ye? 
I  vow  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Chadde,  your  own  necks  shall 
swing  from  the  tower  in  their  stead,  should  ye  fail  in  that 
which  I  require  at  your  hands." 

The  trembling  hearers  were  afraid  to  answer — their  lips 
quivered,  and  each  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  its  office. 
Gamel  proceeded — 

"  What !  come  ye  to  fawn  and  whine  me  out  my  purpose  ? 
Now  will  I  make  your  chastisement  ten  times  hotter  for 
this  intent.  Lodge  these  knaves,  Nicholas,  i'  the  further 
dungeon,  till  they  be  replevied  by  the  rogues  who  are  yet 
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at  large  and  defying  our  power  :  they  hold  it  somewhat 
cheap,  methinks,  when  they  value  it  less  than  the  pampering 
of  their  own  wantonness  and  sport." 

Nicholas  was  herald,  bedellus,  or  chief  crier,  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  his  office  being  to  make  proclamations  at  the 
court  and  the  cross,  where  the  use  of  his  capacious  lungs 
was  oft  in  request.  He  was  hangman,  too,  upon  occasion, 
being  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  employed  in  the  due 
chastisement  of  his  master's  lieges.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  infinite  humour,  generally  consoling  his  dear  unfor- 
tunates under  their  visitations  by  some  coarse  and  galling 
jest. 

"  Now,  Adam  of  Hunersfield,  art  thou  at  thy  prayers 
already  ? — I'll  shrive  thee  quick.  Master,  shall  I  give 
the  rogues  any  victuals  ?  They'll  not  keep  else  till  hanging 
time ; — best  finish  now — needless  to  waste  provender." 

"  Give  them  the  prison  allowance.  But,  hark  thee !  no 
stripes,  Nicholas,"  said  the  chief,  well  aware  of  his  flagellant 
propensities. 

" Eh !"  replied  he ;  "  but  black  cake  and  dried  beans 
don't  mix  well  i'  the  stomach  without  riddling." 

"  Peace,  sirrah  I"  replied  the  chieftain,  with  a  frown. 
Nicholas,  though  a  licensed  jester,  and  in  especial  favour, 
knew  there  was  a  boundary  beyond  which  he  durst  not 
pass ;  he  became  silent,  therefore,  at  this  command.  The 
lamentations  of  the  unwary  hostages  were  loud,  but  unavail- 
ing. Nicholas  prepared  his  manacles,  and  was  leading  them 
from  the  chamber,  when  the  page  whispered  in  his  master's 
ear. 

"  Stop,"  cried  the  Thane  ;  "  know  ye  aught  of  the  boy 
who  was  a-watching  yesternight  ?" 
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"We  know  nothing  of  the  lad,  as  we  hope  for  deliver- 
ance," said  the  terrified  rustics. 

"  Bring  in  the  woman  I" 

The  command  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Cicely. 
Leaning  on  her  crutch,  she  bent  lowly  before  the  chief. 

"  Hast  thou  any  suit  or  accusation  to  prefer  against  these 
men,  as  touching  thy  boy  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  lord,"  said  the  dame,  weeping,  "I  never  afore- 
time knew  him  missing ;  and  he  has  slept  i*  the  Killer  Dane, 
where  the  great  battle  was  fought,  below  the  castle.  He  has 
watched  i'  the  '  Thrutch,'  where  the  black  dog  haunts  from 
sunset  till  cock-crow.  He  has  leaped  over  the  fairies'  ring, 
and  run  through  the  old  house  at  Gozlewood,  and  no  harm 
has  befallen  him  ;  but  he  is  now  ta'en  from  me, — cast  out, 
may  be,  into  some  noisome  pit.  The  timbers  and  stones  are 
leapt  on  to  the  hill  again, — but  my  boy  is  not  there !" 
.  She  wept  and  wrung  her  withered  hands. 

."  Hast  thou  any  witness  against  these  men  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  lord,  they  bribed  me  with  their  gifts,  that  I 
should  suffer  the  boy  to  watch ;  and  I  am  poor,  and  I 
thought  he  wore  a  charmed  life,  and  the  little  hoard  would 
be  a  comfort  and  a  stay  in  my  old  age." 

"Thou  hast  done  wickedly  in  this,"  said  the  lord  :  "  how- 
beit,  I  will  keep  them  in  the  stocks ;  peradventure  it  may 
quicken  the  wits  of  their  outdoor  friends  to  find  out  the 
mover  of  these  scurvy  pranks.  The  posts  and  timbers 
would  not  go  up  hill  unless  some  knave  had  holpen  to  lift 
them." 

Nicholas  was  departing  to  the  indulgence  of  his  favourite 
pastime,  when  a  loud  hubbub  was  heard  without,  and  pre- 
sently a  fellow  was  pushed  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
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upon  his  shoulders ;  but  they  drew  back  on  finding  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  their  chief. 

This  man  was  accounted  the  most  notorious  idler  in  the 
neighbourhood,  hight  "  Barnulf  with  the  nose."  His  eyes 
looked  red  and  swollen,  and  his  senses  had  become  muddled 
and  obtuse  with  long  steeping.  Silence  was  immediately 
enforced,  while  the  assembly  anxiously  awaited  the  interro- 
gation of  this  intolerable  coveter  of  barley-drink. 

«« Art  thou  again  at  thy  freaks?"  said  the  Thane,  angrily : 
"  thou  hast  soon  forgotten  the  stocks  and  the  whipping-post 
on  Easter-day.  It  were  well  that  Nicholas  should  refresh 
thy  memory  in  this  matter." 

At  this  dreaded  name  the  poor  wretch  fell  on  his  face. 

"  Please  ye,  my  lord,"  said  he,  hardly  raising  his  head 
from  the  floor,  t(  I  am  here  but  for  a  witness  beliken.  I  am 
breeding  of  no  broil,  save  an'  my  gossip  o'  yesternight  drew 
me  into  a  tustle  with  old  Split-Feet  and  his  company." 

He  groaned,  but  not  without  considerable  effort,  and  his 
face  puckered  in  a  heap  at  the  recollection. 

"What!— the  foul  fiend  helped  thee  to  thy  liquor,  I 
trow?"  said  Gamel,  hastily.  "  Think  not  to  foist  thy  fool- 
eries upon  me.  Should  I  find  thee  with  a  lie  on  thy  tongue, 
the  hide  were  as  well  off  thy  shoulders.  To  thy  speech — 
quick  ;  what  sawest  thou  t" 

"  I  will  give  it  all,  withouten  a  word  but  what  the  blessed 
saints  would  avouch,"  said  the  terrified  supplicant,  whose 
once  fiery  face  was  now  blanched,  or  rather  dyed  of  a  dutl 
and  various  blue. 

"  I  was  wending  home  from  Merland,  where  I  had  been 
helping  Dan  the  smith  to  his  luckpenny,  when,  as  I  took 
the  path-road  down  yonder  unlucky  hill  to  the  ford,  not 
thinking  of  the  de'il's  workmen  that  had  flown  off  with  the 
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church  the  night  before,  I  was  whistling,  or,  it  mayhap, 

singing, — or — or 1  am  not  just  particular  to  know  how 

it  was,  for  the  matter  of  it ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  was  getting 
up,  having  tumbled  down  the  steep  almost  nigh  to  the 
bottom,  and  I  thought  my  eyes  had  strucken  fire,  for  I  saw 
lights  frisking  and  frolicking  up  and  down  the  hill.  Then 
I  sat  down  to  watch ;  and,  sure  enough,  such  a  puck-fisted 
rabble,  without  cloak  or  hosen,  I  never  beheld — all  hurry- 
scurry  up  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  like  were  on  the  gallop 
down  again.  They  were  shouting,  and  mocking,  and  rollick- 
ing, like  so  many  stark-mad  fools  at  a  May-feast.  They  strid 
twenty  paces  at  a  jump,  with  burdens  that  two  of  the  best 
oxen  about  the  manor  had  not  shifted  the  length  of  my 
thumb-nail.  'Tis  some  unlucky  dream,  said  I,  rubbing  the 
corners  of  my  eyes,  and  trying  to  pinch  myself  awake. 
Just  then  I  saw  a  crowd  of  the  busiest  of  'em  running  up 
from  the  river,  and  making  directly  towards  the  steep  bank, 
below  where  I  sat.  They  were  hurrying  a  great  log  of 
timber,  which  they  threw  down,  close  beside  me,  as  if  to 
rest  ere  they  mounted.  '  My  friends,' — what  should  ail  me  to 
talk  to  'em  I  cannot  tell, — «  My  friends,'  said  I,  <  but  ye  seem 
to  have  more  work  in  your  hands  than  wit  in  your  noddles — 
ye  might  have  spared  yourselves  the  labour,  I  trow.'  With 
that  the  whole  rout  turned  upon  me  with  a  shout  and  a 
chattering  that  would  have  dumb-founded  the  shrillest 
tongue  in  the  whole  hundred — the  mill-wheel  was  nothing  to 
it.  I  would  have  escaped,  but  my  feet  were  holden,  like 
as  they  had  been  i'  the  stocks.  One,  the  foremost  of  the 
crew, — I  do  think  he  had  a  long  tail  and  gaping  hoofs,  but 
I  was  over-frightened  to  see  very  clear, — came  with  a 
mocking,  malicious  grin,  his  tongue  lolling  out,  and  his 
eyes  glaring  and  fiend-like. 
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"  *  Pray,  good  friend,'  said  he,  pulling  off  a  little  black 
bonnet,  <  be  compassionate  enough  to  help  us  with  our  load 
to  the  hill-top.'  Now  I  was  terrified  beyond  measure,  inso- 
much that  I  made  a  desperate  tug,  whereby,  loosening 
myself,  I  ran  like  the  wind,  the  wicked  fiends  following, 
and  roaring  after  me  -with  bitter  curses.  I  jumped 
into  the  river,  in  my  hurry  having  missed  the  ford,  and  I 
heard  'em  still  shouting,  and,  as  I  thought,  pursuing  me ; 
but  the  Virgin  and  St.  Chadde  were  my  helpers,  for,  when 
Biddy  opened  the  door  in  the  morning,  I  lay  there  in  a  great 
swoon,  with  my  head  bruised,  and  a  hole  in  my  good  grey 
cloak." 

"  And  so  thou  comest  here  a-boasting  of  thy  drunken  dis- 
coveries," said  the  Thane.  "  Thou  shalt  wish  thou  hadst 
not  gotten  thee  so  soon  from  the  fiend's  clutches.  A  spice 
of  old  Nicholas's  vocation  may  not  be  amiss,  by  way  of 
relish  to  thy  tale — " 

The  agony  of  the  culprit  was  loud  and  appalling,  but  the 
chief  was  inexorable,  until  his  denunciations  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  stranger,  who  craved  a  short  respite  for  the 
groaning  supplicant. 

He  was  meanly  clad : — a  coarse  cloak,  stained  and 
threadbare,  was  thrown  open,  shewing  a  close  habit  of  the 
most  ordinary  fabric;  yet  a  natural  and  graceful  bearing 
imparted  a  dignity  even  to  his  poor  and  worthless  habili- 
ments. 

"I  am  a  stranger,  and  sore  oppressed  with  long  travel. 
Penury  and  misfortune  have  been  my  lot,  and  I  am  driven 
from  place  to  place  without  a  home  or  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Last  night,  long  after  the  curfew,  I  came  hither,  but  no 
hospitium  or  religious  house  being  near,  I  sat  down  by  the 
hill-side  yonder,  until  morning  should  enable  me  to  crave 
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help  for  my  hopeless  journey.  The  morning  had  not 
dawned  ere  I  awoke, — a  loud  trampling,  and  the  rush  of 
many  voices,  had  broken  in  upon  my  slumbers.  I  beheld 
crowds  of  strange-looking  men,  laden  with  terrific  burdens. 
They  seemed  to  be  eagerly  and  earnestly  at  work,  under 
heavier  loads  than  I  thought  mortal  man  could  sustain  ;  the 
whole  space,  too,  as  far  as  the  eye  might  carry,  seemed  alive 
with  them,  the  flickering  of  their  torches  forming  a  scene 
of  wondrous  splendour.  Right  before  me  were  a  num- 
ber of  these  labourers,  hauling  up  a  heavy  beam  from 
the  river ;  others  were  apparently  crossing,  laden  with  mate- 
rials no  less  bulky  and  intractable.  All  were  in  motion, 
wriggling  along  like  so  many  ants  on  a  hillock.  The  party 
just  before  me  stayed  immediately  below  where  I  sat,  watch- 
ing their  proceedings  with  no  little  curiosity  and  amaze- 
ment. They  threw  down  their  load, — then,  pausing,  ap- 
peared to  view,  with  some  hesitation,  the  steep  bank  above 
them.  The  foremost  of  the  group  now  came  softly  towards 
me.  Pulling  off  his  bonnet,  with  a  grave  and  beseeching 
aspect,  he  craved  help  to  accomplish  the  ascent.  Not  then 
dreaming  of  goblins  and  their  deceitful  glamour,  I  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  work  with  a  right  good  will,  and  truly  it 
were  a  marvel  to  watch  the  tough  beam,  how  it  seemed  to 
obey  the  impulse.  I  worked  with  all  the  might  I  could 
muster,  but  it  appeared  as  though  little  were  needful ;  and 
in  a  trice  we  scrambled  to  the  top,  when  the  whole  party 
scampered  off,  leaving  me  to  follow  or  not,  as  I  chose.  I 
saw  something  tossed  towards  me,  which  glistened  as  it  lay 
at  my  feet.  Stooping,  I  found  a  silver  ring,  beauteously 
bedecked  with  one  glowing  crystal.  Round  the  rim  is 
formed  a  quaint  legend,  bearing  a  fair  device,  which  some 
learned  clerk  may  perchance  decipher." 
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The  stranger  drew  from  his  finger  a  massy  ring.  A  little 
ferret-eyed  monk,  a  transcriber  of  saints'  legends  and  Saxon 
chronicles,  was  immediately  called.  He  pronounced  the 
writing  heathenish,  and  of  the  Runic  form.  A  sort  of  free 
translation  may  be  given  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Norman  shall  tread  on  the  Saxon's  heel, 
And  the  stranger  shall  rule  o'er  England's  weal  j 
Through  castle  and  hall,  by  night  or  by  day, 
The  stranger  shall  thrive  for  ever  and  aye  ; 

But  in  Rached  above  the  rest, 

The  stranger  shall  thrive  best." 

Gamel  was  troubled  and  perplexed.  The  words  were 
prophetic,  evidently  pointing  to  his  own  and  his  country's 
fate,  as  well  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  stranger.  He  knit  his 
brows,  and  his  very  beard  coiled  upwards  with  the  conflict. 
He  appeared  loth  to  allow  of  a  supernatural  agency  in  the 
affair,  and  yet  the  testimony  and  its  witness  were  not  to  be 
gainsayed. 

"  I  had  not  believed  the  tale,  stranger,  if  this  token  had 
not  confirmed  thy  speech :  verily  thou  hast  a  better  witness 
than  a  fool's  tongue  to  thy  story.  That  ill-omened  losel 
may  depart.  See  thou  fall  not  hastily  into  the  like 
offence,  else  shalt  thou  smart  from  Childermas  to  Allhallow- 
tide.  Hence  !  to  thy  place."  Barnulf  awaited  not  further 
dismissal,  glad  to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  Nicholas  with  a 
whole  skin. 

A  loud  shriek  was  heard  from  the  court-yard. 

"  My  boy  1 — Oh,  my  boy !"  cried  the  almost  frantic 
mother,  as  she  rushed  into  the  chamber,  leading  in  Uctred. 
He  had  been  discovered  on  removing  some  of  the  huge  piles 
of  timber  again  from  the  hill,  where,  under  a  curiously- 
supported  covering  of  beams  and  other  rude  materials,  he 
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lay,  seemingly  asleep.  The  urchin  looked  as  malicious  and 
froward  as  ever,  even  when  standing  before  his  chief. 

"  And  where  hast  thou  been,  my  pretty  bird?"  said  the 
old  woman,  as  she  began  her  vocabulary  of  signs.  But  the 
boy  looked  surly,  and  would  not  answer  to  the  signal :  he 
drew  down  his  black  swarthy  brows,  looking  eagerly  and 
fiercely  from  behind  their  bushy  curtains.  Suddenly,  and 
with  a  fearful  yell  he  sprang  forward,  snatching  the  ring 
which  Gamel  was  then  giving  back  to  the  stranger.  With 
a  wild  and  a  hideous  laugh,  which  sent  a  shudder  through  the 
assembly,  he  drew  it  on  his  finger.  At  this  moment  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  began  to  change,  and  some  of 
the  bystanders,  over  whom  fear  had  probably  waved  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter,  saw  his  form  dilate,  and  his  whole 
figure  expand  into  almost  gigantic  proportions.  A  thick 
haze  rolled  through  the  apartment, — then  was  heard  a  wild, 
unearthly  shout, — and  the  vision  had  disappeared. 

"  Seize  him  !''  cried  GameL 

The  guards,  trembling,  prepared  to  execute  his  commands ; 
but,  on  gaining  the  outworks  of  the  castle,  no  vestige  re- 
mained of  his  appearance,  save  a  slight  whirlwind  of  dust, 
like  a  mist-wreath  curling  down  the  valley,  which,  to  their 
terrified  apprehensions,  became  the  chariot  of  the  departing 
demon.  Nothing  could  shake  this  belief;  and,  in  after  ages, 
the  boy  was  spoken  of  as  a  changeling,  left  by  some  fairy, 
whose  appointed  sojourn  had  been  then  accomplished,  the 
means  for  his  release  being  fulfilled.  Old  Cicely  became 
nigh  crazed  with  the  loss  of  her  son ;  but  Gamel,  seriously 
pondering  on  these  events,  sought  counsel  from  the  "  Holy 
Church."  It  was  therein  resolved,  that  the  intended  site 
should  be  removed,  and  the  "unknown"  by  such  removal 
appeased.  The  chapel  of  St.  Chadde  was  accordingly  built 
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on  the  hill-top,  where  the  church  now  stands,  and  unto 
which  the  foundations  had  been  so  marvellously  conveyed. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  steps  were  dug  to  accomplish 
the  ascent,  and  enable  the  good  people  to  go  to  prayers. 
Connected  with  these,  the  tradition  still  exists,  and  unto  this 
day  it  is  here  observed,  that  "  Strangers  prosper  in  the  town 
of  Rochdale;  but  the  natives  are  generally  unfortunate  in  their 
undertakings. ' ' 


CLITHEROE  CASTLE ; 


THE    LAST    OF    THE    LACIES. 


CLITHEROE,  the  hill  by  the  waters,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Lacies,  carries  back  the  mind  to  earlier  periods  and  events 
— to  a  rude  and  barbarous  age, — where  justice  was  dispensed, 
and  tribute  paid,  by  the  feudatories  to  their  lords,  whose 
power,  little  less  than  arbitrary,  was  held  directly  from  the 
crown. 
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The  Lacies  came  over  with  the  Conqueror ;  and,  on  the 
defection  of  Robert  de  Poictou,  obtained,  as  their  share  of 
the  spoil,  sixty  knights'  fees,  principally  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  For  the  better  maintenance  of  their  dignity, 
they  built  two  castles,  one  at  Pontefract,  the  principal  re- 
sidence, and  another  at  Clitheroe.  A  great  fee,  or  great 
lordship,  as  Pontefract,  was  a  possession  of  the  highest 
order ;  an  honour,  or  seigniory,  like  Clitheroe,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  manors,  was  the  next  in  rank ;  and  these 
manors  were  severally  held  by  their  subordinate  lords  in 
dependence  on  the  lord  paramount,  the  lord  of  the  fee  or 
honour. 

What  was  the  precise  aspect  of  our  county  when  the 
Normans  possessed  themselves  of  the  land,  it  might  be 
deemed  an  effort  of  the  imagination  perhaps  to  portray. 
"  Yet,"  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  one  of  his  happier  moods, 
"  could  a  curious  observer  of  the  present  day  carry  himself 
nine  or  ten  centuries  back,  and,  ranging  the  summit  of 
Pendle,  survey  the  forked  Calder  on  one  side,  and  the 
bolder  margins  of  Kibble  and  Hodder  on  the  other,  instead 
of  populous  towns  and  villages,  the  castle,  the  old  tower- 
built  house,  the  elegant  modern  mansion,  the  artificial  plant- 
ation, the  park  and  pleasure  ground,  or  instead  of  unin- 
terrupted inclosures,  which  have  given  sterility  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  fells  ;  how  great  must  then  have  been 
the  contrast,  when,  ranging  either  at  a  distance  or  imme- 
diately beneath,  his  eye  must  have  caught  vast  tracts  of 
forest  ground  stagnating  with  bog,  or  darkened  by  native 
woods,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  roe,  the  stag,  and  the  wolf 
had  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy  of  man, — when,  direct- 
ing his  view  to  the  intermediate  spaces,  to  the  windings  of 
the  valleys,  or  the  expanse  of  plain  beneath,  he  could  only 
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have  distinguished  a  few  insulated  patches  of  culture,  each 
encircling  a  village  of  wretched  cabins,  among  which  would 
still  be  remarked  one  rude  mansion  of  wood,  scarcely  equal 
in  comfort  to  a  modern  cottage,  yet  then  rising  proudly 
eminent  above  the  rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  surrounded 
by  his  faithful  cotarii,  gnjoyed  a  rude  and  solitary  indepen- 
dence, owning  no  superior  but  his  sovereign. 

"  This  was  undoubtedly  a  state  of  great  simplicity  and 
freedom,  such  as  admirers  of  uncultivated  nature  may  affect 
to  applaud.  But  although  revolutions  in  civil  society  sel- 
dom produce  anything  better  than  a  change  of  vices,  yet 
surely  no  wise  or  good  man  can  lament  the  subversion  of 
Saxon  polity  for  that  which  followed.  Their  laws  were  con- 
temptible for  imbecility,  their  habits  odious  for  intemper- 
ance ;  and  if  we  can  for  a  moment  persuade  ourselves  that 
their  language  has  any  charm,  that  proceeds  less,  perhaps, 
from  anything  harmonious  and  expressive  in  itself,  or  any 
thing  valuable  in  the  information  it  conveys,  than  that  it 
is  rare  and  not  of  very  easy  attainment ;  that  it  forms  the 
rugged  basis  of  our  own  tongue ;  and,  above  all,  that  we 
hear  it  loudly  echoed  in  the  dialect  of  our  own  vulgar. 
Indeed,  the  manners  as  well  as  language  of  a  Lancashire 
clown  often  suggest  the  idea  of  a  Saxon  peasant ;  and  prove, 
with  respect  to  remote  tracts  like  these,  little  affected  by 
foreign  admixtures,  how  strong  is  the  power  of  traduction, 
how  faithfully  character  and  propensities  may  be  transmitted 
through  more  than  twenty  generations." 

The  Normans  were  a  more  polished,  a  more  abstemious 
people ;  as  scribes  and  architects,  they  were  men  to  whom 
this  district  was  greatly  indebted.  Our  only  castle,  our 
oldest  remaining  churches,  our  most  curious  and  valuable 
records,  are  all  Norman. 

VOL.  i.  D 
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"  Such  was  the  state  of  property  and  manners  when  the 
house  of  Lacy  became  possessed  of  Blackburnshire."  The 
simplicity  of  the  Saxon  tenures  was  destroyed.  A  tract  of 
country,  which  had  been  parcelled  out  among  twenty-eight 
lords,  now  became  subject  to  one ;  and  all  the  intricacies  of 
feodal  dependence,  all  the  rigours  of  feodal  exaction,  ward- 
ships, reliefs,  escheats,  &c.,  were  introduced  at  once.  Yet 
the  Saxon  lords,  though  dependent,  were  not,  in  general, 
actually  stripped  of  their  fees.  By  successive  steps,  how- 
ever, the  origin  of  all  landed  property  within  the  hundred, 
some  later  copyholds  excepted,  is  to  be  traced  to  voluntary 
concessions  from  the  Lacies,  or  their  successors  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster  ;  not  grants  of  pure  beneficence,  but  requiring 
personal  service  from  the  owners,  and  yearly  customs  or 
payments,  equivalent  at  that  time  to  their  value.  Their 
present  worth  grew  out  of  the  operation  of  causes  little  un- 
derstood in  these  ages  either  by  lord  or  vassal ;  namely,  the 
certainty  of  the  possession,  the  diminishing  value  of  money, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  title. 

In  four  generations,  or  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  the  line  of  Lacies  became  extinct ;  Roger  Fitz-Eus- 
tace,  lord  of  Halton  and  constable  of  Chester,  coming  into 
possession  by  right  of  his  grandmother  Awbrey,  uterine 
sister  of  Robert  de  Lacy,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  race. 
Fitz-Eustace,  however,  took  the  title  of  De  Lacy ;  but  in  the 
fourth  descent  from  him  the  very  name  was  lost.  Henry 
de  Lacy,  the  last  and  greatest  man  of  his  line,  dying  the 
5th  February,  1310,  left  one  daughter  only,  who  had  mar- 
ried, during  her  father's  lifetime,  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  carried  along  with  her  an  inheritance  even 
then  estimated  at  10,000  marks  per  annum.  On  the  Earl's 
attainder,  the  honour  of  Clitheroe,  with  the  rest  of  his  pos- 
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sessions,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  After  undergoing 
many  changes  while  it  continued  a  member  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  that  is,  until  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  that 
prince,  in  consideration  of  the  great  services  of  General 
Monk,  whom  he  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  bestowed 
it  upon  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Christopher,  his  son, 
dying  without  issue,  left  his  estates  to  his  wife,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Henry  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  by  her 
they  were  bequeathed  to  her  second  husband,  Ralph,  Duke 
of  Montague,  whose  grandaughter  Mary  married  George, 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  afterwards  Duke  of  Montague.  Elizabeth, 
his  daughter,  married  Henry,  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  in  whose 
family  the  honour  of  Clitheroe  is  now  vested. 

Clitheroe  Castle  is  described  by  Grose  as  "situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  conical  insulated  crag  of  rugged  limestone 
rock,  which  suddenly  rises  from  a  fine  vale,  in  which,  towards 
the  north,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  runs  the  Kibble, 
and  a  mile  to  the  south  stands  Pendle  Hill,  which  seems  to 
lift  its  head  above  the  clouds." 

In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  it  was  dismantled  by 
order  of  parliament ;  the  chapel  has  totally  disappeared;  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  square  keep  and  some  portions 
of  the  strong  wall  by  which  the  building  was  surrounded. 


It  was  midnight ;  and  the  priest  was  chanting  the  service 
and  requiem  for  the  dead  in  the  little  chapel  or  chantry 
of  St.  Michael,  built  within  the  walls  of  Clyderhow 
or  Clitheroe  Castle.  The  Dies  irce  from  the  surrounding 
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worshippers  rose  in  a  simple  monotone,  like  the  sound  of 
some  distant  river,  now  caught  on  the  wing  of  the  tempest, 
and  flung  far  away  into  the  dim  and  distant  void,  now  rush- 
ing on  the  ear  in  one  deep  gush  of  harmony — the  voice  of 
Nature,  as  if  her  thousand  tongues  were  blended  in  one 
universal  peal  of  praise  and  adoration  to  the  great  Power 
that  called  her  into  being.  Many  a  heart  quailed  with  ap- 
prehension, many  a  bosom  was  oppressed  with  doubtful  and 
anxious  forebodings.  Robert  de  Lacy,  the  last  of  this  illus- 
trious race,  fourth  in  descent  from  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  on  whom 
the  Conqueror  bestowed  the  great  fee  of  Pontefract,  the 
owner  of  twenty-eight  manors  and  lord  of  the  honour  of 
Clitheroe,  was  no  longer  numbered  with  the  living;  and 
here,  in  the  chapel  of  this  lone  fortress,  before  the 
dim  altar,  all  that  remained  of  this  powerful  baron,  the 
clay,  no  longer  instinct  with  spirit,  was  soon  to  be  enveloped 
in  the  dust,  the  darkness,  and  the  degradation  of  its  kindred 
earth. 

Many  circumstances  rendered  this  scene  more  than 
usually  solemn  and  affecting.  Robert  de  Lacy  had  died 
without  issue  to  inherit  these  princely  domains,  the  feudal 
inheritance  of  a  family  whose  power  had  so  wide  a  grasp, 
that  it  was  currently  said  the  Lacies  might  pass  from 
Clitheroe  Castle  to  their  fortress  at  Pontefract,  a  journey  of 
some  fifty  miles,  and  rest  in  a  house  or  hostelrie  of  their  own 
at  every  pause  during  their  progress. 

With  him  ended  the  male  line  of  this  great  family. 
Failing  in  issue,  he  had  devised  all  these  vast  estates  to 
Awbrey,  his  uterine  sister,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Lizours, 
married  to  Richard  Fitz-Eustace,  lord  of  Halton,  and  con- 
stable of  Chester. 
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Thus  ended  the  last  of  his  race  ;  and  the  inheritance  had 
passed  to  a  stranger. 

The  surrounding  worshippers  were  mostly  domestics  and 
retainers  of  the  family,  save  Robert  de  Whalley,  the  dean  of 
that  ancient  church,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Augustine  or  Paulinus  tn  the  seventh  century,  and  then 
called  "  The  White  Church  under  the  Leigh."  No  tidings 
had  been  heard  from  the  Fitz-Eustace  at  Halton,  and  in  two 
days  the  body  was  to  be  carried  forth  on  its  last  pilgrimage 
to  Kirkstall  Abbey,  founded  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  father  of 
the  deceased,  about  forty  years  prior  to  this  event. 

The  beginning  of  February,  in  the  year  1193,  when  our 
story  commences,  was  an  epoch  memorable  for  the  base  and 
treacherous  captivity  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  by  the  Duke 
of  Austria ;  and  for  the  equally  base  and  treacherous,  but 
short-lived,  usurpation  of  John,  the  brother  of  our  illustrious 
crusader.  The  nation  was  involved  in  great  trouble  and 
dismay.  The  best  blood  of  England,  and  the  flower  of  her 
nobility,  had  perished  on  the  deserts  of  Palestine,  or  were 
pining  there  in  hopeless  captivity.  The  house  of  Fitz-Eus- 
tace, into  whose  possession  the  estates  of  the  Lacies  were 
now  merged,  had  themselves  been  shorn  of  a  goodly  scion 
or  two  from  the  family  tree  during  these  "  holy  wars." 

Richard  Fitz-Eustace,  the  husband  of  Awbrey,  died 
about  the  24  Hen.  2.  (1178,)  leaving  one  son,  John,  who 
founded  the  Cistertian  abbey  of  Stanlaw,  in  Cheshire,  the 
parent  establishment  of  Whalley.  He  was  slain  at  Tyre,  in 
the  crusade,  A.D.  1190,  the  second  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
leaving  issue,  Richard,  a  leper,  and  Roger,  who  followed 
his  father  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  of  whose  fate  no  tidings 
had  been  heard  since  his  departure  thence  on  his  return  to 
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Europe.  Besides  these  were  two  sons,  Eustace  and  Peter, 
and  a  daughter  named  Alice. 

Roger  Fitz-Eustace  and  his  friend  William  de  Bellamonte 
— from  whom  are  descended  the  Beaumonts  of  Whitley 
Beaumont,  in  Yorkshire — had  fought  side  by  side  at  the 
memorable  siege  of  Acre  ;  but  whether  alive  or  dead,  the 
certainty  was  not  yet  known,  though  there  might  be  good 
grounds  for  an  apprehension  generally  entertained,  that 
they  were  held  in  captivity  by  infidels,  or  by  princes  mis- 
called Christian,  the  bitterest  enemies  to  the  faith  they  pro- 
fessed. 

Clitheroe  Castle  was  built  by  Roger  Pictavensis,  (Roger 
de  Poictou,)  of  a  noble  family  in  Normandy,  and  related  to 
the  Conqueror.  He  led  the  centre  of  William's  army  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  King  William  having  given  him  all  the 
lands  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  he  built  several 
castles  and  fortresses  therein,  providing  largely  for  his  fol- 
loMrers,  from  whom  are  descended  many  families  yet  in 
possession  of  manors  and  estates  orginally  granted  by 
this  unfortunate  relative  of  the  Conqueror.  He  was  twice 
deprived  of  his  honours,  many  of  them  being  escheated  to 
the  crown,  while  Clitheroe  Castle,  together  with  the  great 
fee  of  Pontefract,  was  bestowed  on  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  a  Norman 
follower  of  William. 

In  a  country  not  abounding  with  strong  positions,  an 
insulated  conical  rock  of  limestone,  rising  out  of  the  fertile 
plain  between  Penhull  (Pendle)  and  the  Ribble,  would 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  invaders.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  find  a  fortress  erected  even  earlier  than  the  castle 
at  Lancaster.  The  summit  of  this  rock  was  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  admit  of  a  spacious  building,  and  probably 
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nothing  more  was  at  first  intended  than  a  temporary  retreat 
and  defence  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Scots. 
The  structure  was,  however,  gradually  enlarged,  and  became 
one  of  the  chief  residences  of  the  Lacies.  A  lofty  flanking 
wall  ran  along  the  brink  of  the  rock,  enclosing  the  keep  and 
adjoining  buildings ;  likewise  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael, 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  castle,  and  forming  part 
of  it,  being  amply  endowed  by  the  founder,  and  licence 
procured  from  the  Dean  of  Whalley  for  the  purpose  of 
having  divine  service  performed,  and  the  sacraments  admi- 
nistered therein,  to  the  household  servants,  foresters,  and 
shepherds,  who  occupied  these  extensive  and  thinly  inhabited 
domains. 

In  this  little  sanctuary  now  lay  the  remains  of  its  lord. 
The  cold  February  sleet  pattered  fitfully  against  the  narrow 
lattices ;  and  the  shivering  mourners  muffled  themselves  in 
their  dark  hoods,  while  they  knelt  devoutly  on  the  hard  bare 
pavement  of  the  chapel.  Oliver  de  Worsthorn,  the  old 
seneschal,  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  bier  ;  his  white  locks 
covered  his  thin  features  like  a  veil,  hiding  their  intense  and 
heart-withering  expression.  He  felt  without  a  stay,  or 
helper  in  his  last  hours — a  sapless,  worthless  stem  in  this 
wilderness  of  sorrow. 

Robert,  the  Dean  of  Whalley,*  attended  as  chief  mourner. 

*  It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  con- 
stitution or  office  of  dean,  as  then  held  by  the  incumbents  of  Whalley. 
The  beautiful  abbey,  now  in  ruins,  was  not  as  yet  built.  Some  Saxon 
lord  of  ppaellejs  had,  about  the  seventh  century,  founded  a  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  called  The  White  Church  under  the  Leigh.  The 
first  erection  was  of  wood,  many  years  afterwards  replaced  by  a  plain 
building  of  stone.  The  rectors  or  deans  were  also  lords  of  the  town,  and 
married  men,  who  held  it  not  by  presentation  from  the  patron,  but  as 
their  own  patrimonial  estate,  the  succession  being  hereditary.  In  this 
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Being  descended  from  a  distant  branch  of  the  Lacies,  he 
had  long  thrown  a  covetous  glance  towards  the  inheritance. 
A  frequent  guest  at  the  castle,  he  had  been  useful  as  an 
auxiliary  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  secular 
concerns  ;  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  head  were  in  the 
keeping  of  another  and  more  powerful  agent,  little  suspected 
of  applying  the  influence  he  had  acquired  to  purposes  of 
secular  aggrandisement. 

The  dean  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  progenitors  in  that 
laudable  exercise  of  worldly  wisdom  and  forethought,  as  it 
regarded  matters  of  a  temporal  and  transitory  nature.  His 
bearing  was  proud,  and  his  aspect  keen;  his  form  was 
muscular,  and  more  fitted  for  some  hardy  and  rigorous 
exercise,  than  for  the  generally  self-denying  and  peaceful 
offices  of  the  Catholic  church.  For  that  calling  he  had 
not  been  originally  destined,  having  in  his  youth  married 
a  fair  but  sickly  descendant  of  the  Lacies.  She  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  and  died.  Not  long  after,  the  deanery  of 
Whalley  being  vacant,  the  widower,  not  unwillingly,  es- 
poused the  church,  seeing  that  she  offered  him  so  handsome 
a  dower.  Geoffrey  de  Whalley  lived  with  his  father,  and 

manner  the  deanery  of  Whalley  was  continued  until  the  Lateran  Council, 
in  the  year  1215,  which,  by  finally  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  ecclesias- 
tics, put  an  end  to  this  order  of  hereditary  succession,  and  occasioned  a 
resignation  of  the  patronage  to  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  after  which  the 
church  of  Whalley  sunk,  by  two  successive  appropriations,  into  an  im- 
poverished vicarage.  Long  before  the  Conquest,  the  advowson  had 
become  far  more  valuable  than  the  manor,  and  the  lords,  who  were  also 
patrons,  saw  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  qualifying  themselves  by 
inferior  orders  for  holding  so  rich  a  benefice  ;  and  thus  the  manor  itself 
in  time  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  lay  fee,  and  became  confounded  with 
the  glebe  of  the  church.  The  office  of  dean,  at  the  period  in  which  our 
history  commences,  had  for  centuries  been  considered  as  a  dignity  rather 
secular  than  ecclesiastical,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  incumbent  had  doubt- 
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was  a  gallant,  comely  youth.  The  dean  in  former  years 
had  the  reputation  of  being  much  disposed  to  gallantry ; 
that  passion  was  over,  but  the  same  proneness  to  intrigue 
was  yet  manifest,  though  employed  in  pursuits  of  a  less 
transitory  nature.  His  disappointment  was,  in  consequence, 
greatly  augmented  when. these  long-coveted  possessions  were 
given  to  another,  and  his  ambitious  dreams  dissipated.  Yet 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  the  succession  of  the  Fitz- 
Eustace  family  might  be  frustrated.  The  leper  would  of 
necessity  be  passed  over,  and  Roger  being  either  dead  or 
in  captivity,  the  revenues  and  usurpation  of  this  distant 
and  almost  inaccessible  territory  might  still  be  enjoyed 
without  molestation  or  inquiry.  Such  were  the  medita- 
tions of  this  plotting  ecclesiastic,  as  he  knelt  before  the 
altar  in  that  solemn  hour,  in  the  chapel  of  "  St.  Michael  in 
Castro." 

The  walls  of  the  chapel,  or  rather  chantry,  were  smeared 
with  black ;  and  in  front  of  the  screen  were  portrayed 
uncouth  representations  of  the  arms  and  insignia  of  the 
deceased.  A  pall  was  thrown  over  the  body,  and  a  plate  of 
salt,  as  an  emblem  of  incorruptibility,  placed  on  the  corpse, 

less  assimilated  generally  with  those  of  his  lay  associates.  Indeed,  it  is 
recorded  that  Dean  Liulphus,  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  had  the  name  of 
Cutwulph,  from  having  cut  offa  wolfs  tail  whilst  hunting  in  the  forest  of 
Rossendale,  at  a  place  called  Ledmesgreve,  or  more  properly  Deansgreve. 
Like  many  other  ancient  and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  they  were  mighty 
hunters,  enjoying  their  privileges  unmolested  through  a  vast  region  of 
forest  land  then  unenclosed,  and  were  only  inferior  in  jurisdiction  to  the 
feudal  lords  of  these  domains.  "  On  the  whole  then,  it  appears,"  says 
Dr.  "Whitaker,  "that  the  Dean  of  Whalley  was  compounded  of  patron, 
incumbent,  ordinary,  and  lord  of  the  manor ;  an  assemblage  which  may 
possibly  have  met  in  later  times,  and  in  some  places  of  exempt  jurisdic- 
tion, but  at  that  time  probably  an  unique  in  the  history  of  the  English 
church." 

D   3 
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— a  heathenish  custom  borrowed  from  the  Druids.*  The 
candles  burnt  dimly  at  the  little  altar,  and  the  cold  and 
bitter  wind  threw  the  shadows  in  many  a  grotesque  and 
startling  shape  on  the  dark  bare  walls  which  enclosed  them. 
It  was  an  hour  and  a  scene  that  superstition  might  have 
chosen  for  manifesting  her  power  ;  and  many  an  anxious 
glance  was  thrown  towards  the  dark  recesses  out  of  which 
imagination  was  ready  to  conjure  some  grim  spectre,  invested 
with  all  the  horrors  that  monkish  legends  had  created.  The 
priest  who  officiated  was  an  unbeneficed  clergyman,  long 
known  as  an  inmate  of  the  castle.  He  was  of  a  quiet  and 
inoffensive  disposition,  but  much  attached  to  his  lord : 
often  during  the  service,  grief  stayed  his  utterance,  and  he 
mingled  his  loud  sobs  with  those  of  the  surrounding  wor- 
shippers. 

The  dirige  was  concluded,  and  vespers  for  the  dead  were 
now  commencing  with  the  "Placebo  Domino."  The  priest 
with  his  loud  rich  voice  sung  or  recited  the  anthem,  and  the 
attendants  gave  the  response  in  a  low  and  muttering  sound. 
Just  as  he  was  beginning  the  fumigation  with  a  sign  of  the 
cross,  to  drive  away  demons  and  unclean  spirits  from  the 
body,  suddenly  a  loud,  deep,  and  startling  blast  was  heard 
from  the  horn  at  the  outer  gate.  The  whole  assembly 
started  up  from  their  devotions,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  the  dean,  as  though  to  watch  and  take  the  colour  of 
their  proceedings  from  those  of  his  reverence.  He  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  corpse,  which  lay  with  the  face  and  shoul- 

*  See  a  Northumbrian-like  wake  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Borders:  — 

"  This  ae  night,  this  ae  night, 

Every  night  and  all, 
Fire  and  salt  and  candle  light, 

And  Christ  receive  thy  saul,  &c." 
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ders  uncovered ;  and,  as  if  startled  from  some  bewildering 
reverie,  cried  aloud — 

"  What  untimely  visiter  art  thou,  disturbing  the  sad  offices 
of  the  dead  ?" 

He  paused,  as  though  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  had 
disturbed  him  ;  while,  trapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  he 
hastily  approached  Oliver,  who  stood  irresolute,  not  know- 
ing how  to  act  in  this  unexpected  emergency.  De  Whalley 
pointed  towards  the  door,  and  the  seneschal  prepared  to 
obey,  accompanied  by  the  porter  with  a  light,  and  one  or 
two  attendants. 

Immediately  outside  the  chapel,  the  way  led  down  a  steep 
angle  of  the  rock,  which  Oliver,  by  dint  of  much  use  and 
experience,  descended  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  save 
what  arose  from  the  slippery  state  of  the  path,  which  ren- 
dered the  footing  more  than  usually  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain. 

Again,  the  blast  brayed  forth  a  louder  and  more  impa- 
tient summons,  startling  the  echoes  from  their  midnight 
slumber,  while  the  deep  woods  answered  from  a  thousand 
unseen  recesses. 

"  Hang  thee  for  a  saucy  loon,  whoever  thou  be  I  I'll 
warrant  thee  as  much  impudence  in  thy  face  as  wind  i'  thy 
muzzle,"  said  the  disturbed  seneschal.  "  Tarry  a  while, 
Hugo ;  ope  not  the  gate  without  a  parley,  despite  the 
knave's  untimely  summons." 

Oliver,  hobbling  onward,  reached  the  wicket,  just  then 
occupied  by  Hugo's  broad  and  curious  face,  prying  out 
cautiously  into  the  misty  and  unintelligible  void,  without 
being  a  whit  the  wiser  for  his  scrutiny. 

"What  a  plague  do  ye  keep  honest  men  a  waiting  for  at 
the  gate,"  said  a  gruff  voice  from  the  pitchy  darkness 
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without,  "  in  a  night  that  would  make  a  soul  wish  for  a  dip 
into  purgatory,  just  by  way  of  a  warming?" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Oliver,  who  was  a  true  son  of  the  church, 
and  moreover,  being  fresh  from  the  services  appointed  for 
the  recovery  of  poor  souls  from  this  untoward  place,  felt  the 
remark  of  the  stranger  as  peculiarly  impious  and  full  of 
blasphemy — "  Hush  !  thou  bold-faced  scorner,  and  learn  to 
furbish  thy  wit  from  some  other  armoury, — we  like  not  such 
unholy  jests — firebrands  thrown  in  sport !  Thy  business, 
friend  ?" 

"  Open  the  gate,  good  master  priest-poke,"  said  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  authority. 

"  Not  until  thou  shewest  thine  errand,"  said  the  equally 
imperative  interrogator  within ;  who,  having  the  unequivocal 
and  somewhat  ponderous  advantage  of  a  pair  of  stout-built 
and  well- furnished  gates  to  back,  or  rather  face,  him  in  the 
controversy,  was  consequently  in  a  fair  way  for  keeping  on 
the  strong  side  of  the  argument. 

"  Now,  o'  my  troth,  but  ye  be  a  pair  of  rude  curs,  bark- 
ing from  a  warm  kennel  at  your  betters,  who  are  shivering 
in  the  cold,  without  so  much  as  a  bone  to  pick,  or  a  wisp  of 
straw  to  their  tails  !  Well,  well,  'tis  soon  said  ;  every  dog, 
you  know, — and  'twill  be  my  turn  soon.  I  come  hither 
from  the  castle  at  Halton,  where  my  Lady  Fitz-Eustace 
would  lay  your  curs'  noses  to  the  grindle-stone ;  but,  rest 
her  soul,  she  will  not  long  be  above  ground,  I  trow.  Know 
then,  masters,  I  am  her  seneschal,  whom  she  sends  with  a 
goodly  train  to  the  burying.  Quick,  old  goat-face,  or  we 
will  singe  thy  beard  to  light  thee  to  our  discovery." 

The  gates  were  immediately  unbolted  at  this  command, 
opening  wide  before  so  dignified  a  personage,  who,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Fitz-Eustace,  was  evidently  impressed 
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with  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  own  importance,  while  he  and 
his  attendants  rode  through  the  grim  Norman  arch  into  the 
courtyard.  The  uppermost  extreme  of  this  illustrious  func- 
tionary was  surmounted  with  a  sort  of  Phrygian-shaped 
bonnet  or  cap,  made  of  deer-skin,  suitably  ornamented.  A 
mantle  or  cloak  of  a  dark  mulberry  colour,  fancifully  em- 
broidered on  the  hem,  was  clasped  upon  one  shoulder  by.a 
silver  buckle.  Underneath  appeared  a  short  upper  riding  tunic 
made  of  coarse  woollen,  partly  covering  an  under  vest  made 
of  finer  materials.  A  leathern  girdle  was  buckled  round  his 
loins,  having  sundry  implements  attached  thereto,  requisite 
during  the  performance  of  so  long  a  journey  through  a 
thinly  inhabited  region.  The  upper  garment  scarcely 
covered  the  knee,  over  which  stockings  of  red  cloth  were 
seen,  reaching  half  way  up  the  thigh ;  round  the  leg  were 
bandages  or  cross-garterings  well  bespattered  with  mud  ; 
low  boots  or  buskins  protected  the  feet  and  ancles ;  to  these 
spurs  were  fastened,  the  head  being  spear-shaped  and  some- 
thing crooked  in  the  shank.  His  beard  was  forked,  and  this 
appendage,  apparently  the  result  of  a  careful  and  anxious 
cultivation,  he  occasionally  twisted  with  one  hand  whilst 
speaking.  He  carried  a  lance,  or  rather  hunting  spear, 
which  he  wielded  with  an  air  of  great  formality  and  display  ; 
his  followers  were  likewise  each  of  them  furnished  with  a 
cloak  and  tunic,  and  a  conical  cap  of  coarse  felt  tied  under 
the  chin  with  a  leathern  band  ;  a  girdle  of  the  same  mate- 
rial was  buckled  round  the  waist,  holding  a  scrip  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  journey.  They  rode  horses  of  the  Welsh 
breed,  small  and  stout-built ;  spoil,  captured,  in  all  probability, 
from  that  rebellious  and  unruly  nation. 

The  entry  of  this  armed  train  was  more  like  an  act  of 
taking  possession  than  that  of  a  peaceable  and  formal  em- 
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bassage ;  and  the  newly  arrived  seneschal  soon  began  to 
exercise  the  office  of  governor  or  castellan,  seizing  the  reins 
of  government  with  an  iron  grasp.  He  was  a  square, 
carroty-headed  personage,  about  the  middle  size,  and  of  a 
ruddy  aspect.  He  held  an  office  of  trust  under  the  Fitz- 
Eustace,  and,  spite  of  his  saucy  garrulity,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged on  most  occasions,  he  was  faithful,  and  would  have 
challenged  and  immolated  any  one  who  had  dared  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  that  noble  house  to  precedence  before 
any  other  baron  of  the  land.  Long  service  rendered  him 
more  intrusive  than  would  have  been  thought  becoming,  or 
even  excusable,  in  another  enjoying  less  of  his  mistress's 
confidence. 

"  Now,  my  merry  men,  all,"  said  this  authoritative  per- 
sonage, "  a  long  and  a  weary  path  have  we  ridden  to-day ; 
and  had  we  not  been,  as  it  were,  lost  in  your  savage  wil- 
dernesses,— where  our  guide,  whom  we  forced  before  us 
by  dint  of  blows  and  hard  usage,  could  scarce  keep  us  in 
the  right  track, — we  had  been  here  before  sunset.  Thanks 
to  this  saint  of  yours,  whosoever  he  be ;  for  we  saw  the 
watchlights  at  times  from  the  chapel,  as  we  guessed,  else 
had  we  been  longer  in  hitting  our  mark,  and  might,  per- 
adventure,  have  supped  with  the  wolves  on  a  haunch  of 
venison.  Now  for  the  stables.  What !  have  ye  no  knaves 
hereabout  to  help  our  followers  with  the  beasts  ?" 

Oliver,  much  troubled  at  this  loquacious  and  uncere- 
monious address,  replied  with  some  acrimony — 

"The  household  are  in  the  chapel,  where  it  had  been 
better  thou  hadst  let  us  bide,  and  given  the  corpse  a  quiet 
watchnight — the  vigils  for  the  dead  are  not  ended." 

"  Go  to,  master  seneschal,  for  of  this  post  I  do  adjudge 
thee,  and  reverence  thine  office  in  respect  of  mine  own  ;  but 
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let  dead  men  make  their  own  lanterns ;  we  must  have  supper 
any  how,  and  that  right  speedily." 

Oliver,  after  seeing  the  gate  secured,  sent  Hugo  for  help, 
whilst  he  led  the  way  himself  to  the  hall  of  this  once  formidable 
fortress.  It  was  high  and  gloomy,  the  fire  being  apparently 
extinguished.  A  step  on  the  floor  shewed  where  the  higher 
table  was  placed,  prohibiting  those  beneath  a  certain  rank 
from  advancing  upon  the  skirts  of  their  superiors ;  an  indis- 
pensable precaution,  when  servants,  and  retainers  of  all 
sorts,  ate  their  meals  with  the  master  of  the  feast.  Perches 
for  hawks,  in  form  like  unto  a  crutch,  were  placed  behind  his 
chair ;  for  these  birds  were  usually  taught  to  sit  hoodless  in 
the  evening  among  company,  undisturbed.  Hunting-spears, 
jackets,  chain-armour,  shields,  and  helmets,  decorated  the 
walls ;  and  many  a  goodly  heritage  of  antlers  hung,  like  forest 
boughs  stripped  of  their  verdure.  There  were  two  oriels  fur- 
nished with  leaning-stones  for  the  convenience  of  loungers. 
Painted  glass  filled  the  higher  portions  of  the  windows,  repre- 
senting uncouth  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  bodies  of  saints,  in 
all  the  glowing  and  gorgeous  magnificence  which  the  beam 
of  heaven  can  give  to  colours  of  more  than  earthly  brightness, 
though  disposed  in  forms  of  more  than  childish  absurdity. 

The  hall,  the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  household,  was  now 
deserted  for  the  dread  solemnities  of  that  cheerless  night. 
But  the  stranger  was  much  discouraged  by  reason  of  the 
coldness  and  gloom,  shivering  audibly  at  the  comfortless  ap- 
pearance that  was  before  him. 

"  St.  Martin's  malison  light  on  ye — fire,  billets,  and  all, — 
I've  seen  nothing  like  to  warm  my  bare  nose  and  knuckles 
since  we  left  Halton,  two  long  days  agone.  Verily,  to  my 
thinking,  there's  as  much  timber  burnt  there  daily  as  ye 
would  pile  here  for  a  winter's  use." 
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"  Prithee  come  with  me  into  the  kitchen,  we  may  have 
better  quarters  perad venture  among  the  fleshpots,"  said 
Oliver,  leading  the  stranger  through  a  small  doorway  on 
the  left.  This,  the  coquina  of  our  ancestors,  was  usually 
placed  near  the  hall,  for  the  convenience  of  serving.  Here, 
through  a  sliding  aperture  in  the  panel,  the  victuals  were 
transferred  with  safety  and  despatch.  The  chamber  they  now 
entered  was  built  entirely  of  stone,  having  a  conical  roof  with 
a  turret  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  steam  and  smoke. 
A  fire  was  still  burning,  provided  with  a  large  caldron  sus- 
pended on  a  sort  of  versatile  gibbet,  by  which  contrivance 
it  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  flame.  Fire-rakes  and  fire- 
jacks  were  laid  on  the  hearth,  and  around  the  walls  were 
iron  pots,  trivets,  pans,  kettles,  ladles,  platters,  and  other  im- 
plements of  domestic  economy.  Huge  dressers  displayed 
symptoms  of  preparation  for  to-morrow's  necessities,  and  a 
coarse  kitchen-wench  was  piling  fuel  on  the  ever-burning  fire. 

The  envoy,  glad  to  be  ensconced  so  near  the  blaze, 
quickly  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  improving  it  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  a  huge  faggot  by  way  of  poker.  He  had 
thrown  off  his  upper  clothing  ;  and  the  grim  walls  soon 
reddened  with  the  rising  glow.  So  intent  was  he  on  an 
occupation  which  he  evidently  enjoyed,  that  he  was  not 
aware  when  Oliver  departed,  the  latter  slipping  off  un- 
observed to  the  chapel  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
dean  of  this  arrival. 

In  one  part  of  the  kitchen  was  a  long,  low-roofed  recess, 
accessible  only  by  a  ladder,  wherein  dried  meats,  consisting 
of  bacon,  ham,  deer's  tongues,  mutton,  venison,  and  other 
dainties  of  the  like  nature,  were  stored.  To  this  inviting 
receptacle  was  the  attention  of  our  guest  more  especially 
directed.  Without  ceremony  or  invitation  he  ascended,  and 
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drawing  out  a  formidable  weapon  from  his  belt  he  com- 
menced a  furious  attack. 

Oliver,  on  his  return,  was  accompanied  by  the  dean,  who 
found  this  worthy  usurping  the  functions  of  both  cook  and 
consumer  of  the  victual  with  great  assiduity. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  the  priest,  "  that  we  have  none  from  the 
noble  house  of  Fitz-Eustace  save  thou  and  thy  company  ?" 

The  messenger  looked  askance  from  his  occupation,  dis- 
posing of  a  large  mouthful  of  the  viands  with  sufficient  de- 
liberation ere  he  vouchsafed  a  reply. 

"  Me  and  my  company  !  As  goodly  a  band,  I  trow,  as 
ever  put  foot  to  stirrup  or  fist  to  crupper  :  yet  will  I  resolve 
thy  question,  plain  as  Beeston  Castle.  My  lady  is  old,  and 
her  only  son  died  long  ago  on  a  crusade.  Her  third 
grandson,  now  in  the  office  of  constable,  is  out  amongst  the 
Welsh — plague  on  their  fiery  blood  ! — by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  his  elder  brother,  Roger,  yet  abroad  in  these 
Holy  Wars.  Of  the  eldest  born,  Richard,  we  know  not 
but  that  he  is  deceased.  He  left  the  castle  many  years 
ago,  sorely  afflicted,  for  he  was  a  leper.  So  that,  per- 
adventure,  my  lady  hath  sent  the  best  man  she  had,  inas- 
much as  I  am  steward  and  seneschal,  being  appointed  thereto 
through  her  ladyship's  great  wisdom  and  discretion." 

Here  he  surveyed  himself  with  an  air  of  indescribable 
assurance  and  satisfaction. 

"And,  saving  your  presence,"  continued  the  deputy,  "I 
come  here  as  castellan  or  governor,  until  he  whose  right  it 
is  shall  possess  it." 

"  And  how  know  we  that  our  gates  are  not  opened  and 
our  castle  surrendered  to  some  losel  knave,  whose  only  title 
may  lie  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  his  right  on  the  end 
of  his  spear?" 
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"By  this  token,"  said  the  seneschal,  haughtily,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  out  a  formal  instrument,  to  which  was 
appended  the  broad  seal  of  the  ancient  house  of  Fitz-Eus- 
tace.  The  dean  cast  his  eyes  over  the  document,  returning 
it  to  the  messenger  without  either  answer  or  inquiry,  and 
immediately  retired  from  the  presence  of  this  usurper  on  his 
long  coveted  possessions.  Much  chagrined  by  so  unexpected 
an  interference,  he  left  the  castle,  even  at  this  untimely 
hour.  Yet  his  footsteps  were  not  bent  towards  the  shadow 
of  his  own  roof,  the  deanery  at  Whalley. 

Outside  the  castle  wall,  and  on  the  steepest  side  of  the 
hill,  was  a  little  hermitage,  wherein  dwelt  one  of  those 
reputed  saints  that  dealt  in  miracles  and  prayers  for  the 
benefit  of  (<  true  believers."  Many  of  these  solitaries 
were  well  skilled  in  craft  and  intrigue;  others,  doubtless, 
deceived  themselves  as  well  as  others  in  the  belief  that 
Heaven  had  granted  them  the  power  to  suspend  and  con- 
trol the  operations  of  nature.  To  this  habitation,  occupied 
by  one  of  these  holy  santons  of  the  church,  were  the  steps 
of  the  dean  immediately  directed.  He  raised  the  latch  as 
though  accustomed  to  this  familiarity.  The  chamber,  a 
high  narrow  cell,  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  was  quite  dark ; 
but  a  voice  was  heard — a  deep  sepulchral  tone — as  though 
issuing  from  the  ground — 

«  Art  thou  here  so  soon,  De  Whalley?" 

"  Sir  Ulphilas,"  said  the  intruder  hastily,  and  with  some 
degree  of  agitation,  « canst  work  miracles  now?  The 
Canaanites  are  come  into  the  land  to  possess  it ;  nor  will 
threatenings  and  conjurations  drive  them  forth." 

"I  know  it,"  said  the  hermit,  who,  though  unseen,  had 
not,  it  seems,  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  events  of 
the  last  two  hours.  A  light  suddenly  shot  forth,  enkindled 
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as  if  by  magic,  shewing  the  tall  gaunt  form  of  the  "  Holy 
Hermit  of  the  Rock."  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  grey  gar- 
ment of  coarse  woollen.  It  was  said  that  he  wore  an  iron 
corslet  next  his  skin — for  mortification,  it  was  thought  by  the 
vulgar ;  but  whether  for  this  purpose,  or  for  one  of  a  more 
obvious  nature,  it  wouM  perhaps  be  easy  to  surmise.  A 
girdle  of  plaited  horse-hair  encompassed  his  thin,  attenuated 
form.  His  head  was  uncovered ;  and  he  seemed  to  have 
just  risen  from  his  couch,  a  board  or  shelf,  raised  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  rock.  His  eye  was  wild,  quick,  and  spark- 
ling ;  but  his  cheek  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  features  col- 
lapsed and  haggard  in  their  expression. 

"  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,"  said  the  visionary. 

"  And  to  what  end  ?"  inquired  his  visiter,  seating  himself 
with  great  deliberation. 

"  Nay,  'twas  not  a  dream,"  continued  the  hermit :  "  St. 
Michael  stood  before  me  this  blessed  night,  arrayed  as  thou 
seest  him  portrayed  in  the  glass  of  his  holy  chapel  above. 
His  armour  was  all  bright  and  glistering,  and  his  sword  a 
devouring  flame.  He  flapped  his  wings  thrice  ere  he 
departed,  and  said  unto  me,  *  Arise,  Ulphilas,  and  work,  for 
thine  hour  is  come." 

"And  what  the  better  am  I,"  said  the  irreverent  priest, 
"  for  this  saintly  revelation  ?  I  must  work  too,  or — " 

"  Hold,"  said  the  hermit,  laying  his  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder  with  great  solemnity ;  t(  speak  not  unadvisedly 
with  thy  lips;  there  be  intelligences  within  hearing  that 
thou  little  knowest  of." 

"  Thou  didst  promise ;  but  verily  the  substance  hath 
slidden  from  my  grasp  ;  whilst  I,  fond  fool,  embraced  a 
shadow.  Cajoled  by  thine  assurance,  that  my  blood  should 
mingle  with  the  proud  current  that  inherits  these  domains,  I 
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forbore,  and  let  thee  work.  But  thou  hast  been  a  traitor  to 
my  cause  I  do  verily  suspect,  nay,  accuse  thee  of  this  fraud. 
Thy  machinations  and  thy  counsel  were  the  cause.  By 
thine  accursed  arts  Robert  de  Lacy  hath  left  his  patrimony 
to  a  stranger !" 

«  True,  I  counselled  him  thus.     What  then  ?" 

"I  and  mine  are  barred  from  the  inheritance  !" 

"  Shall  the  word  of  the  Hermit  of  the  Rock  fall  to  the 
ground.  Have  I  not  promised  that  thy  blood  shall  be  with 
those  that  inherit  these  domains  ?" 

"  Promises  are  slender  food  for  an  hungry  stomach," 
cried  the  unbeliever. 

"  If  the  promise  fail,  blame  thy  dastardly  fears,  and  not 
my  power.  Thou  shalt  see  the  promised  land  thou  shalt 
not  inherit.  Thy  son  shall  receive  the  blessing." 

The  dean  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  he  could  have 
fawned  and  supplicated  for  a  reversion  of  the  decree  ;  but 
pride  or  anger  had  the  mastery. 

"  And  so,"  cried  he,  "  thou  findest  thy  predictions  run 
counter  to  thy  schemes,  perdie ;  for  thou  dost  mock  me  in 
them  with  a  double  sense." 

et  How,  false  one  !  Have  I  not  wrought  for  thee  ?  Hath 
not  he,  whose  corpse  now  resteth  in  hope,  overwhelmed  thee 
with  his  favours  through  my  counsel  and  contrivance  ?  I 
owed  thee  a  service,  for  thou  wast  my  stay  and  sustenance 
when  driven  hither  an  outcast  from  the  haunts  of  men.  But 
thoughtest  thou  that  I  should  pander  to  thy  lust,  and  hew 
out  a  pathway  to  thy  desire?" 

"To  me  this!"  said  the  covetous  intruder,  his  voice 
quivering  with  rage. 

"  Yes,  to  thee,  Robert  de  Whalley,"  replied  the  hermit ; 
"  because  thou  hast  not  leaped  the  last  height  of  thine 
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ambition,  forsooth, — because  thou  art  not  lord  of  these 
wide  domains,  through  my  interest  and  holy  communion 
with  the  departed, — and  because  I  have  not  basely  sold 
myself  to  thee,  thou  art  offended.  Beware  lest  the  endow- 
ment be  wrested  from  thy  grasp — the  glebe  and  manor  pass 
away  from  thine  inheritance." 

"  Thou  hadst  the  privity  and  counsel  of  the  deceased,  and 
a  whisper  would  have  made  it  mine,"  said  the  dean,  with 
great  dejection. 

"  Greedy  and  unblushing  as  thou  art,  know  it  was  I  who 
counselled  him,  and  the  deed  is  in  my  keeping.  I  sent  a 
secret  message  unto  Halton  with  the  news,  and  Roger  de 
Fitz-Eustace  will  be  here  anon  !" 

"  Thou  dreamest ;  he  is  in  bondage,  or  slain  at  Ascalon." 

"  He  will  re-appear,"  replied  the  hermit,  "and  the  banner 
of  the  Fitz-Eustace  wave  on  yonder  turret.  Hence !  un- 
grateful member  of  our  holy  communion  ; — to  thy  house, 
and  let  an  old  man  rest  in  peace." 

The  disappointed  priest  departed  in  great  haste  ; — terror, 
of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself,  and  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  overpowered  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
hermit.  He  durst  not  provoke  him  further;  but  as  he 
crossed  the  courtyard  again,  a  glimpse  of  hope  shot  sud- 
denly on  his  soul. 

"  In  thy  keeping  !"  He  spoke  scarcely  above  his  breath  ; 
but  the  walls  seemed  to  give  back  the  sound.  He  started 
like  some  guilty  thing  at  the  discovery  of  its  crime. 

Before  morning  light  on  the  following  day  the  castle  bell 
began  to  toll.  Preparations  were  making  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  last  of  the  Lacies  to  the  abbey  of  Kirkstall,  a  journey 
which  would  occupy  the  greater  part  of  two  successive  days. 
The  pathway  over  the  hills  was  narrow,  and  the  mode  of 
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conveyance  difficult,  if  not  dangerous.  A  sort  of  litter  was 
made  for  the  corpse,  and  slung  on  a  pole  between  two 
horses,  covered,  as  in  a  bier,  with  the  pall  and  trappings. 
A  sword  of  ceremony  was  carried  in  front;  the  dean  rode 
immediately  before  the  body,  the  chanters  preceding,  and  a 
priest  with  the  cross  and  censer.  Behind  came  the  male 
domestics,  and  the  seneschal  of  Halton  with  his  train. 

Psalms  were  sung  at  every  halting  place,  and  in  the  vil- 
lages through  which  they  passed,  and  torches  were  kept 
lighted  during  the  greater  part  of  the  journey.  These  were 
for  the  purpose  of  being  extinguished  in  the  earth  that 
should  finally  cover  the  body.  Thus  attired  and  thus  at- 
tended, was  this  once  powerful  baron  conveyed  to  his  narrow 
dwelling-house  in  the  dust. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  the  raw  February 
wind  grew  soft  in  the  warm  and  joyous  impulse  of  another 
spring.  One  night,  about  the  hour  of  vespers,  two  men, 
habited  in  monkish  apparel,  came  to  the  cell  of  the  Hermit 
of  the  Rock.  After  the  usual  salutation  they  entered, 
carrying  with  them  staff  and  scrip,  as  if  bent  on  a  long  and 
weary  travel. 

"  Whence  come  ye,  and  whither  bound?"  said  the 
hermit,  surveying  the  intruders  by  the  light  of  a  solitary 
lamp  that  was  burning  in  a  niche,  wherein  stood  a  skull  and 
crucifix,  emblems  of  our  faith  and  our  mortality. 

"  We  are  from  the  abbey  of  Stanlaw,  on  our  way  to 
Kirkstall  in  the  morning." 

"  Wherefore  abide  ye  here  ?  there  is  lodging,  and  better 
cheer  withal,  in  the  castle  above." 

"  We  are  under  a  vow,  and  rest  not,  save  on  holy  ground  : 
we  crave  thy  hospitality,  therefore,  and  shelter  for  the 
night." 
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"Is  your  errand  to  Kirkstall  hidden,  or  is  it  an  open 
embassage  ?" 

"  The  Lady  Fitz-Eustace  sendeth  greeting  by  our  ministry 
unto  the  holy  abbot,  through  our  superior  at  Stanlaw, 
beseeching  that  he  would  make  diligent  inquiry  touching 
the  will  of  Robert  de  Lacy,  once  lord  of  this  goodly  heri- 
tage. She  hath  had  news  of  his  demise,  and  likewise  an- 
other message  with  an  assurance  that  every  of  these  posses- 
sions have  been  devised  to  the  Fitz-Eustace,  by  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Yet  this  writing  she  has  not  yet  seen,  nor 
knoweth  she  into  whose  custody  it  hath  been  given.  Appre- 
hending the  great  favours  which  the  Cistertian  house  at 
Kirkstatl  hath  received  from  the  Lacies,  and  the  close  inti- 
macy which  the  abbot  once  enjoyed,  she  doth  conjecture 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  the  testament  is  in  his  keeping." 

"  Your  journey  hath  need  of  none  other  reference,  for  the 
will  is  in  my  custody." 

"  In  thine,  Sir  Ulphilas?" 

"  How  I  know  ye  my  name  already  ?"  said  the  hermit 
sharply,  and  a  fierce  glance  shot  from  under  his  high  and 
pallid  brow. 

"  Holy  St.  Agatha !  and  has  not  the  fame  and  sanctity 
of  the  Hermit  of  the  Rock  gone  forth  to  many  lands  ? 
Where  the  broad  Mersey  and  the  silver  Dee  roll  their 
bright  waters,  thou  art  known  by  thy  holiness  and  thy 
faith." 

"  And  how  is  our  good  brother  Roger,  abbot  of  your 
monastery  at  Stanlaw?"  inquired  the  hermit,  not  deigning 
to  notice  their  flattering  epithets. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  how  knowest  thou  his  name  ?" 

"  And  hath  not  the  fame  of  your  holy  abbot,  and  the 
sanctity  of  your  house,  reached  us  even  here  ?"  said  the 
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hermit,  with  a  look  of  scrutiny  and  scorn.  The  visiters 
were  silent.  The  hermit  seized  the  lamp,  and  surveyed 
their  persons  with  much  care  and  deliberation. 

"  Holy  father,"  said  the  abashed  intruders,  "  we  crave 
thy  blessing,  and  moreover  a  share  of  thy  pittance ;  for 
our  way  hath  been  long  and  toilsome :  since  yesterday  our 
journeying  hath  been  over  hills,  and  through  deep  forests, 
infested  by  wolves  and  noisome  beasts,  \vhich  we  had  much 
ado  to  escape." 

The  hermit  drew  a  little  table  from  the  recess,  blowing 
the  wan  embers  until  a  cheerful  blaze  flashed  brightly 
through  the  cell.  He  then  opened  a  cupboard  scooped  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  took  thence  a  scrap  of  hard  cheese,  a 
barley  cake,  and  a  few  parched  peas,  with  which  the  holy 
men  commenced  their  supper.  They  ate  their  meal  in 
silence,  washing  down  the  dainties  with  a  draught  from  the 
spring.  When  the  repast  was  finished,  one  of  the  brethren 
thus  addressed  his  host — 

"  And  what  shall  be  thy  message  to  our  holy  abbot?  wilt 
thou  send  the  parchments  to  his  grace  ?" 

"  Nay,  brethren,  that  is  not  my  purpose." 

Another  and  a  brief  pause  ensued. 

"  But  the  message  ?" 

"  Say  that  the  will  is  here," — he  looked  towards  his 
bosom  as  he  spoke, — "  and  at  the  appointed  hour  it  shall  be 
ready ;  when  Roger  de  Fitz-Eustace  comes  hither,  his  claim 
shall  be  duly  certified." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  wayfaring  guests,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
sorrow  and  apprehension,  "  he  went  on  a  warfare  against  the 
infidels." 

"  He  will  return,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Virgin  grant  him  a  safe  deliverance !  but  he  tar- 
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rieth  long,  and  a  rumour  hath  lately  been  abroad  that  he 
fell  at  Ascalon." 

"  'Tis  false  I"  cried  the  hermit,  roused  to  an  unexpected 
burst  of  wrath.  His  eyes  kindled  with  rage,  and  he  darted 
a  glance  at  the  intruders  which  made  them  cower  and 
shrink  from  his  rebuke.  In  a  moment  he  grew  calm,  relaps- 
ing into  his  usual  moody  and  thoughtful  attitude.  Taking 
courage,  they  again  addressed  him. 

"  Is  this  thy  message  to  the  abbot  of  Stanlaw  ?  If  so,  our 
errand  hath  but  a  sorry  recompence." 

"  And  what  recompence  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  miscreants 
like  ye?"  said  the  hermit,  surveying  them  with  a  contemp- 
tuous glance.  "  I  hear  the  sound  of  your  master's  feet 
behind  ye.  Tell  Robert,  the  proud  dean  of  Whalley,  that 
when  he  sends  ye  next  on  so  goodly  an  errand,  to  see  that 
ye  con  your  lesson  more  carefully,  else  will  ye  be  known  for 
a  couple  of  as  errant  knaves  as  e'er  went  a  mousing  into  an 
owl's  nest !  Hence,  begone  !"  said  the  hermit,  as  he  drave 
them  from  his  threshold  ;  and  the  counterfeit  monks  went 
back  to  Whalley  in  haste,  reporting  the  ill  success  of  their 
mission. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  De  Whalley,  "I  have  some  clue  to 
the  search,  if  the  glance  of  his  eye,  which  these  varlets  have 
reported,  do  shew  truly  where  the  treasure  is  hidden.  I 
will  foil  the  old  fox  yet  with  his  own  cunning." 

This  comfortable  reflection,  in  all  probability,  moderated 
his  anger  at  the  unskilful  management  of  his  messengers, 
whom  he  dismissed  with  little  ceremony  from  his  presence. 

In   the  meantime  the  new   castellan   was   exercising   his 

power  with  unsparing  and  immoderate  severity.     Oliver  de 

Worsthorn  was  almost  heartbroken  ;  the  old  man  suddenly 

found  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  dependent 
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on  the  self-will  and  caprice  of  this  petty  tyrant ;  his  autho- 
rity having  been  usurped,  and  his  office  wrested  from  him, 
by  the  hand  of  a  stranger.  Adam  de  Button*  was  the  name 
of  this  new  functionary,  and  he  rode  it  out  bravely  over  the 
necks  of  the  servants  and  retainers,  discharging  some,  punish- 
ing others,  and  making  the  whole  community  groan  beneath 
the  iron  yoke  of  his  oppression.  Had  there  been  a  master- 
spirit to  wield  the  elements  of  conspiracy,  and  unite  the 
several  members,  so  as  to  act  from  one  common  impulse, 
matters  were  just  ripe  for  rebellion. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary 
discipline,  Oliver  bent  his  feeble  steps  to  the  hermitage. 
He  laid  his  complaints  before  the  occupier  of  the  cell, 
who  was  ever  ready  to  administer  aid  and  comfort  te  the 
afflicted. 

"  Take  little  heed  of  the  deputy  now,"  said  the  holy  man  ; 
"  his  master  will  be  here  anon.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  armed 
men,  the  sound  of  the  herald's  trumpet.  I  see  the  red  grif- 
fin, and  the  banner  of  the  Fitz- Eustace." 

"But  holy  father,  Sir  Ulphilas,"  replied  the  ejected 
steward,  "  there  is  peace  neither  by  night  nor  day,  and 
we  are  nigh  worn  out  with  his  waywardness  and  oppres- 
sion. If  it  might  be  that  your  reverence  came  with 
me,  peradventure  the  churl  would  grow  tame  at  your 
presence." 

*  At  the  commencement  of  a  list  of  "  Senescalli  de  Blackburnshire," 
occurs  the  name  of  "Adam  de  Dutton,  temp.  Rog.  et  Joh.  de  Lacy."  Dr. 
Whitaker  says,  "  This  Adam  de  Dutton  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
foundation  charter  of  Stanlaw,  A.D.  1178;  and  a  Dominus  Adam  occurs 
as  steward  in  the  charters  of  John  de  Lacy,  who  succeeded  Roger,  A.D. 
1211  ;  so  that,  if  both  these  names  design  the  same  person,  which  I 
believe,  he  must  have  held  the  office  of  seneschal  at  least  thirty-three 
years." 
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The  hermit,  complying  with  his  importunity,  accompanied 
Oliver  to  the  castle,  and  found  in  the  hall  Adam  de  Button 
about  consigning  one  of  the  villains,  for  some  venial  offence, 
unto  the  whipping-post  and  the  stocks;  the  accused  besought 
his  inexorable  judge  for  some  remission  of  the  sentence,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees  before  him,  just  as  the  hermit,  with  great 
solemnity,  entered  the  hall.  The  face  of  the  latter  was  partly 
concealed  by  a  large  hood,  and  little  of  his  countenance 
visible  above  the  long  beard  spread  over  his  bosom,  save  the 
fire  from  a  keen  and  angry  eye,  glowing  through  the  dark  sha- 
dows beneath. 

"  Whom  bring  ye  next  for  our  disposal  ?"  inquired  the 
castellan  :  but  there  was  no  answer ;  every  eye  was  directed 
to  the  hermit,  who  came  slowly  forward,  standing  opposite 
to,  and  within  a  very  short  distance  from,  the  dread  arbiter 
of  justice  in  the  castle  of  the  Lacies. 

"What  brings  thee  to  our  presence?  Back  to  thy  sanc- 
tuary ;  else  we  may  deal  with  thee  as  with  other  knaves, 
who  live  by  their  wits  and  the  witlessness  of  fools." 

"  What  hath  this  man  done  amiss  ?"  inquired  the  hermit, 
in  a  tone  that  shewed  his  meekness  was  disturbed,  and  his 
wrath  evidently  kindling  ;  nor  would  the  thunder  be  long  ere 
it  followed  the  flash. 

"It  is  our  pleasure!"  answered  Adam  de  Button,  red- 
dening with  rage  ;  "  and  furthermore  our  pleasure  is,  that 
thou  get  thee  to  thy  cell,  or,  by  the  beard  of  St.  Michael, 
my  bowmen  shall  help  thee  thither,  when  this  fellow  hath 
had  his  allowance  at  their  hands." 

"  Fool  !''  cried  the  hermit,  in  a  voice  which  struck  terror 
through  the  assembly;  and  even  the  judge  himself  started 
back  with  amazement. 

E  2 
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"  Begone,  child,"  said  Ulphilas  to  the  culprit ;  "  I  remit 
thy  punishment  ;  peradventure  thou  hast  deserved  to  suffer, 
but  I  give  to  this  emissary  a  timely  warning  thereby." 

The  criminal  was  not  loth  to  obey,  disappearing  speedily 
without  hinderance,  while  the  spectators  were  mute  with 
amazement.  The  hermit,  too,  was  now  silent  before  the 
usurper,  who,  almost  frantic  with  vexation,  cried  out, 

<(  Seize  him  I  —  help,  for  the  Fitz-Eustace  ! — treason 
against  our  lady  of  Halton  !" 

Uttering  many  rapid  and  incoherent  expressions  he  ap- 
proached the  hermit,  who  stood  unmoved,  apparently  the 
only  unconcerned  spectator  in  the  rising  tumult.  The 
seneschal's  guards  were  already  in  motion,  but  Adam  was 
the  first  who  attempted  the  seizure.  The  holy  man  drew 
back,  as  though  from  some  touch  of  pollution. 

"Hold!"  cried  he,  "one  touch,  and  'tis  thy  last.  Rash 
fool,  thou  hast  provoked  this  rebuke  !" 

The  hand  of  the  seneschal  had  scarcely  been  put  forth, 
when,  lo,  the  astonished  deputy  shrunk  back  in  dismay.  A 
sudden  change  came  over  his  angry  countenance ;  a  look  of 
surprise  mingled  with  horror ;  as  though  he  could  have 
wished  the  earth  to  gape  and  hide  him  from  the  object  of 
his  apprehensions.  He  stood  trembling,  speechless,  pale  as 
though  expecting  immediate  and  condign  punishment.  So 
sudden  was  the  change  that  the  spectators  fancied  it  to 
be  some  direct  interposition  from  Heaven  ;  concluding 
that  he  was  smitten  by  reason  of  the  sacrilegious  and  pro- 
fane hand  he  had  dared  to  put  forth  toward  this  holy  man. 
Yet  was  it  not  so  sudden  but  that  a  quick-eyed  observer, 
if  such  were  there,  might  have  seen  the  hermit's  outer  gar- 
ment loosened  for  a  moment,  and  a  significant  whisper  which 
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the  other  evidently  heard  with  such  visible  tokens  of 
alarm.  Ulphilas  immediately  retired  to  his  cell,  and  from 
that  hour  the  castellan  discharged  his  official  duties  evidently 
under  the  control  of  some  overmastering  influence  or  appre- 
hension. 

Not  long  afterwards  it  jvas  rumoured  abroad  that  tidings 
had  been  heard  from  Roger  de  Fitz-Eustace,  who  was  sup- 
posed either  to  be  in  captivity  or  to  have  fallen  at  the  siege 
of  Ascalon. 

The  king  was  still  detained  in  prison  by  the  Emperor, 
Henry  VI.;  and  it  was  only  through  the  remonstrance  of 
the  German  princes,  and  a  threat  of  excommunication  from 
the  pope,  that  Henry,  finding  he  could  no  longer  hold  him 
in  durance,  concluded  a  treaty  for  his  ransom  at  the  exorbi- 
tant sum  of  150,000  marks,  about  300,000£.  of  our  money ; 
of  which  sum  two  thirds  were  to  be  paid  before  he  received 
his  liberty,  and  sixty-seven  hostages  delivered  for  the  re- 
mainder. The  captivity  of  the  superior  lord  was  one  of 
those  cases  provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures,  and  all  vas- 
sals were,  in  that  event,  obliged  to  contribute  towards  his 
ransom.  T\venty  shillings  were  therefore  levied  on  each 
knight's  fee  throughout  England;  but  as  this  money  came 
in  slowly,  and  was  not  sufficient  for  the  intended  purpose, 
the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  people  readily  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency. 

The  churches  and  monasteries  melted  down  their  plate  to 
the  amount  of  30,000  marks  ;  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 
nobles  paid  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  rent ;  the  parochial 
clergy  contributed  a  tenth  of  their  tithes ;  and  the  requisite 
sum  being  thus  collected,  the  queen-mother  and  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  set  out  with  it  to  Germany,  paid 
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the  money  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  at 
Mentz,  delivered  to  them  hostages  for  the  remainder,  and 
freed  Richard  from  captivity. 

During  these  important  negotiations,  two  messengers 
arrived  at  Clitheroe,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  deputy's 
absence  for  a  season,  held  a  secret  conference  with  the  dean 
of  Whalley  ere  they  departed.  An  order  was  left  that  the 
castle  should  be  forthwith  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of 
some  distinguished  guest.  In  those  days,  tidings  travelled 
slowly  in  such  thinly  populated  districts  ;  like  the  heath-fire, 
which  extends  rapidly  where  the  fuel  is  thickly  strewn, 
though  tardy  in  spreading  where  it  is  less  abundant. 

The  dean,  having  received  the  messengers,  took  special 
care  that  the  knowledge  of  their  arrival  should  be  kept,  if 
possible,  from  the  ears  and  eyes  of  Adam  de  Dutton,  who 
happened  for  several  days  at  that  season  to  be  hunting  in 
the  forest,  where  a  mighty  slaughter  of  game,  wolves,  bears, 
and  such  like,  was  the  result ;  in  which  dangerous  pastime, 
Geoffery,  the  dean's  only  son,  acted  a  distinguished  part. 
This  bold  adventurer  was  accounted  the  most  skilful  hunter 
in  the  whole  range  of  these  vast  forests,  where  the  venison 
was  so  strictly  kept,  that  the  life  of  a  man  was  held  in  but 
little  estimation,  comparatively,  with  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  a  beast. 

The  deans  of  Whalley,  as  we  have  before  seen,  were 
mighty  hunters  in  those  days ;  and  it  was  said*  that  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  present  incumbent,  Liwlphus  Cut- 
wolph,  cut  off  a  wolf's  tail  whilst  hunting,  from  which  he  ac- 
quired this  surname.  Geoffery  inherited  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary passion  for  the  chase.  With  his  bow  and  hunting-spear 

*  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  v.  i. 
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he  had  been  known  to  spend  many  days  in  these  deep  and 
trackless  recesses,  where  the  feet  of  man  rarely  trod,  and 
the  wild  roe  and  the  eagle  had  their  almost  inaccessible 
haunts.  Adam  was  often  his  only  companion,  the  senes- 
chal's partiality  for  the  sport  having  rendered  these  dis- 
similar spirits  more  akin  than  their  nature  had  otherwise 
permitted. 

On  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day,  Ulphilas  had  thrown  him- 
self on  his  couch,  when,  without  warning  or  intimation,  the 
dean  of  Whalley  stood  beside  him. 

"The  holy  hermit  hath  betaken  himself  early  to  his 
repose.  How  fareth  he  in  this  hard  cell  ? — Tis  long  since 
we  have  met." 

"  Peradventure  it  might  have  been  longer,  had  not  news 
travelled  to  thine  ear  touching  the  safety  of  the  Fitz-Eus- 
tace,  and  his  speedy  arrival,"  said  the  hermit,  without  so 
much  as  turning  his  eyes  towards  his  visitor.  Robert  de 
Whalley  stood  silent  and  aghast.  This  was  a  direct  and  un- 
equivocal testimony  to  the  prescience  of  the  good  father, 
for  to  no  ears  but  his  own  had  the  tidings  been  com- 
municated. 

"  Thou  knowest  of  his  return  ?" 

"  Yes,  ere  the  knowledge  was  thine,"  said  the  hermit, 
carelessly. 

"  There  is  little  use  in  secrecy  where  the  very  walls  pos- 
sess a  tongue  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  first  part  of  mine 
errand  is  known,  it  may  be  thou  art  as  well  instructed  in 
the  latter,  which  is  the  true  purport  of  my  visit." 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  other,  quickly,  now  for  the  first  time 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  intruder,  "  and  of  the  issue  too,  I 
trow !" 
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"  Ah  !"  said  the  dean,  with  a  long-drawn  exclamation  of 
surprise,  and  a  sudden  gasp  as  though  he  would  have  held 
the  secret  more  tightly  to  his  bosom,  "  and  who  ? — " 

lt  Nay,  thou  art  but  obeying  the  impulse  of  thy  nature," 
said  the  hermit,  musing.  "  The  brutes  ye  hunt  obey  their 
common  instinct, — yet  the  ravening  wolf  and  the  cunning 
fox  ye  follow,  and  worry  to  their  death." 

«  Death  !"  cried  the  dean,  "  what  meanest  thou  ?" 

<eDid  I  not  counsel  thee  to  beware?  But  thou  wilt 
tumble  into  thine  own  pit-fall.  The  trap  is  laid  for  thine 
own  feet !" 

The  hermit  sat  on  the  low  couch,  and  he  gazed  wildly 
round  the  cell,  as  though  pursuing  some  object  visible  only 
to  himself. 

"  Give  me  the  parchments  committed  to  thy  trust  by  De 
Lacy,  and  I  will  build  a  house  to  thy  good  saint,  enriching 
it  with  rare  endowments." 

"Thou  wouldst  drive  a  thrifty  bargain  with  Heaven. 
Verily  thou  shouldst  have  the  best  on't,  though,"  replied 
the  hermit,  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  Truly  I  could  but  return  to  Heaven  the  bounties  that  it 
gave  ;  yet  would  I,  peradventure,  build,  for  His  honour  and 
glory  to  whom  all  things  belong,  a  habitation,  the  like 
whereof  hath  not  been  seen  for  stateliness  and  grandeur," 
said  the  dean,  with  affected  reverence  aud  humility  of 
spirit. 

"  Others  may  do  that  as  well  as  thou." 

"  But  will  he,  whose  coming  is  now  at  hand,  make  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  ?  I  will 
found  an  abbey,  holy  father,  consecrate  to  thy  patron, 
wherein  thou  shalt  be  the  ruler.  I  purpose  to  enrich  it 
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with  half  my  possessions,  even  of  those  whereby,  through 
thy  ministry,  I  do  become  entitled  from  the  death  of 
Robert  de  Lacy." 

"  Which  meaneth,  if  I  but  aid  thee  to  rob  another  of  some 
large  and  goodly  inheritance,  thou  wilt  give  to  Heaven, 
forsooth,  a  portion  of  what  belongs  not  to  thee." 

"  Once  thou  didst  promise  me  thine  aid." 

"  To  robbery  and  rapine  ?" 

"  I  have  not  wronged  thee  /" 

"  Nor  I—" 

"  Thou  hast — the  inheritance  is  mine  !  thou  hast  robbed 
me  of  my  right! — but  I  will  regain  these  lands  or  perish  on 
them." 

<e  And  so  thou  mayest,  unblushing  traitor." 

"Traitor  !— ah  !  this  word  to  me?" 

"  Yes,  to  thee,  Robert  de  Whalley !" 

"Thou  art  in  my  power,  old  man:  ere  I  entered  thy 
cell,  I  left  a  trusty  keeper  at  the  door,"  cried  the  dean,  with 
a  grin  of  savage  exultation. 

"  In  thy  power  ? — never,  miscreant !" 

"  Give  the  deed  to  my  keeping,  and  no  harm  shall  happen 
thee  ;  refuse,  and  thou  art  my  prisoner.  Force  may  accom- 
plish my  wishes  without  thy  compliance." 

The  hermit's  eyes  glistened  like  twin  fires  in  their  hollow 
recesses.  He  stood  erect,  confronting  his  visitor,  who,  bold 
in  audacity  and  guilt,  repeated  his  demand. 

"  Never !"  said  the  hermit. 

"Then  die,  fond  dotard!"  cried  De  Whalley,  and,  sud- 
den as  the  lightning-stroke,  he  drew  a  dagger  from  his  vest, 
aiming  a  blow  at  the  hermit's  bosom;  but,  marvellous  to 
relate,  the  steel  hardly  penetrated  the  folds  of  his  drapery, 
glancing  back  with  a  dull  sound,  his  person  remaining  unin- 
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jured.  A  look  of  unutterable  scorn  curled  the  features  of 
the  charmed,  and  apparently  invulnerable,  being  before 
him. 

"  Cowardly  assassin,"  he  cried,  "  I  hold  thy  threats  at 
less  worth  than  a  handful  of  this  base  dust  beneath  my  feet, 
and  utterly  defy  thy  power.  I  am  as  free  as  the  untram- 
melled air,  and  thou  mayest  as  well  attempt  to  grasp  the 
shadow  or  the  sunbeam  !" 

Swift  as  the  words  he  uttered  the  hermit  disappeared  ! 
The  effect  was  so  sudden,  aided,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the 
dimness  and  obscurity  of  the  cell,  that,  to  the  astonished 
apprehension  of  De  Whalley,  Ulphilas  had  made  himself 
more  impalpable  than  the  air  he  breathed,  sinking,  like  a 
shadow  through  the  rocky  floor. 

"  Thou  hast  escaped  me,  fiend  !"  said  the  dean,  gnashing 
his  teeth  with  vexation ;  "  but  I  will  overmatch  thy  spells. 
With  the  aid  of  this  good  hand  I  may  yet  retrieve  the  inheri- 
tance." 

Saying  this,  he  left  the  cell,  and  returned  to  his  home  at 
Whalley. 

Early  on  the  morrow,  the  hermit  entered  the  hall  where 
Adam  de  Button  was  preparing  for  another  expedition  to 
the  forest.  The  seneschal  looked  uneasy  and  surprised,  but 
acknowledged  his  presence  with  great  respect  and  humility. 

"  Adam  de  Button,  thou  hast  other  work  to  do,"  cried 
the  holy  man,  « than  rambling  after  these  fools  i'  the  forest! 
Thy  lord  will  be  here  anon." 

"  How !  whom  meanest  thou  ?"  inquired  the  castellan, 
with  a  vacant  stare  of  astonishment. 

"  Roger  de  Fitz-Eustace.  He  is  at  hand ;  see  thou  pre- 
pare to  meet  him." 

"  Surely,  thou  mockest ;  Roger  de " 
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"  Peace  ! — The  last  beam  of  to-morrow's  sun  shall  see  the 
banner  of  the  Fitz-Eustace  beneath  the  gate." 

"  To-morrow ! — Why — how  cometh  my  lord?  Surely, 
thou  dreamest — or  thy — " 

u  Once  more,  I  warn  thee  of  his  coming  ;  see  to  his  re- 
ception, or  thy  lord  will  be  wroth  ;  and  Roger  with  the 
ready  hand  was  not  used  to  be  over  nice,  or  loth  in  the  ad- 
ministering of  a  rod  to  a  fool's  back." 

The  hermit  departed  without  awaiting  the  reply.  But 
great  was  the  stir  and  tumult  in  the  strong  hold  of  the 
Lacies  on  that  memorable  day.  *  The  hurrying  to  and  fro  of 
the  victuallers  and  cooks — the  clink  of  armourers  and  the 
din  of  horses  prancing  in  their  warlike  equipments — kept  up 
an  incessant  jingle  and  confusion.  A  watchman  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  keep,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  warning,  when 
the  dust,  curling  on  the  wind,  should  betoken  the  approach 
of  strangers.  The  guards  were  set,  the  gates  properly 
mounted,  and  the  drawbridge  raised,  so  that  their  future 
lord  might  be  admitted  in  due  form  to  his  possession. 

The  sun  went  gloriously  down  towards  the  wide  and  dis- 
tant verge  of  the  forest,  and  the  brow  of  Pendle  flung  back 
his  burning  glance.  Nature  seemed  to  welter  in  a  wide  at- 
mosphere of  light,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Panting 
and  oppressed,  the  hounds  lay  basking  by  the  wall,  and  the 
shaggy  wolf-dog  crept,  with  slouching  gait  and  lolling 
tongue,  from  the  glare  into  the  shadow  of  some  protecting 
buttress.  The  watchman  sat  beneath  the  low  battlements, 
hardly  able  to  direct  his  aching  eyes  towards  the  forest  path 
below  the  hill.  The  monotony  of  this  dull  and  weary  task 
was  reiterated  until  the  very  effort  became  habitual,  and  he 
could  scarcely  recognise  or  identify  any  change  of  object 
from  the  absorption  of  his  faculties  by  the  listlessness  it 
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created.  One  slight  curl  of  dust  had  already  escaped  him, 
another  waved  softly  above  the  trees  where  the  path  wound 
upwards  from  the  valley.  Again  it  was  visible,  and  the 
watchman  seemed  to  awaken  as  from  a  lethargy  or  a  dream. 
Strangers  were  surely  approaching  ;  but  without  retinue,  as 
the  wreath  of  dust,  from  its  slight  continuance,  would  seem 
to  intimate.  Just  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  two  horse- 
men swept  into  view,  where  a  broad  turn  of  the  road  was 
visible,  disappearing  again,  rapidly,  behind  the  arched 
boughs  of  the  forest. 

Bounding  almost  headlong  down  the  narrow  stair,  he  ran 
immediately  to  the  hall,  informing  the  deputy  of  what  he 
had  seen.  Scarcely  had  he  concluded,  when  a  hoarse  blast 
from  the  horn  rung  at  the  outer  gate.  Adam  de  Dutton 
hurried  to  the  postern,  where  he  saw  two  horsemen,  bearing 
unequivocal  signs  of  their  allegiance  to  the  renowned  con- 
stable of  Chester.  They  wore  what  was  then  considered  a 
great  novelty  in  dress,  the  tabard  or  supertotus  ;  a  sleeveless 
garment,  consisting  of  only  two  pieces,  which  hung  down  be- 
fore and  behind,  the  sides  being  left  open.*  Low-crowned 
yellow  caps  covered  their  heads,  and  the  upper  tunic  was 
yellow,  richly  embroidered,  reaching  only  to  the  knees. 
They  wore  forked  beards,  well  pointed,  and  gloves  and 
boots  of  beautiful  Spanish  leather.  Their  horses  were  low, 
but  of  an  exquisite  symmetry,  and  the  beasts  were  pawing 
and  champing  before  the  gate  when  Adam  hastened  down 
into  the  courtyard.  These  were  avant-couriers  or  messen- 
gers from  Roger  de  Fitz-Eustace,  whom  they  announced  as 
being  nigh,  and  to  be  expected  ere  nightfall,  with  his 
daughter  Maud,  a  maiden  much  renowned  for  her  beauty. 

*  Like  the  knave  on  playing-cards,  who  is  still  depicted  in  this  dress. 
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As  the  sun  sunk  deeper  towards  the  woods,  and  the 
shadows  grew  long  on  the  green  and  sunny  slope  of  the 
hill,  the  wild  shrill  notes  of  a  clarion  rung  through  the  forest 
glades— a  distant  burst  of  martial  music  was  heard,  together 
with  the  roll  of  a  drum ;  an  instrument  borrowed  from  the 
Saracens,  and  in  use  only  after  the  crusades. 

Now  went  forth  Adam  de  Button  and  his  train  bareheaded, 
to  meet  their  lord,  whom  they  found  riding  at  a  slow  pace, 
conversing  familiarly,  but  attentively,  with  the  Dean  of 
Whalley.  Behind  him  came  the  blushing  Maud,  on  a  beau- 
tiful white  palfrey,  and  beside  her  a  comely  youth,  in  a  fair 
hunting-suit,  the  son  of  De  Whalley,  who,  by  his  fervid  and 
impassioned  glances,  shewed  himself  apt  in  other  and  nobler 
exercises  than  the  upland  chase  and  the  forest  cover  could 
afford. 

Roger  de  Fitz-Eustace,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the 
Welsh,  and  by  them  called  "  Hell,"  from  the  great  violence 
and  ferocity  of  his  temper,  was  then  about  forty  years  old. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  light  suit  of  armour,  the  hauberk,  with 
the  rings  set  edgewise,  reaching  down  to  the  knees.  His 
helmet  was  cylindrical,  the  avantaille,  or  face-guard  thrown 
up.  He  wore  a  coloured  surcoat ;  a  fashion  that  seems  to 
have  originated  with  the  crusaders,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  the  different  leaders,  but  as  a  veil  to  protect 
the  armour,  so  apt  to  be  excessively  heated  when  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  It  was  of  a  violet  colour,  without 
any  distinctive  mark  or  badge.  His  highly  decorated  shield 
was  borne  behind  him,  the  three  garbs  and  the  lions  being 
chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  marshalling :  the  former,  the 
original  bearing  of  Hugh  Lupus,  was  often  used  by  the 
constables  of  Chester,  in  compliment  to  their  chief  lord.  Its 
shape  was  angular,  and  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  strap 
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called  guige  or  gige ;  a  Norman  custom  of  great  antiquity. 
A  huge  broad  sword  was  carried  by  his  armour-bearer,  the 
person  of  the  chief  being  without  any  further  means  of  im- 
pediment or  defence  than  a  French  stabbing  sword,  fastened 
on  one  side  of  his  pommel,  and  a  stout  battle-axe  on  the 
other.  The  horse  was  decorated  with  great  and  costly  profu- 
sion. At  a  short  distance  rode  William  de  Bellomonte,  the 
baron's  inseparable  companion.  A  small  train  of  archers 
and  cross-bowmen  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  escort,  save 
the  baggage  and  sumpter  horses,  laden  not  only  with  pro- 
visions but  cooking  utensils,  and  even  with  furniture  for  the 
household.  In  those  days  it  was  a  matter  both  of  economy 
and  necessity  for  the  occupants  or  lords  of  several  castles  to 
travel  with  accompaniments  of  this  sort ;  though  possessing 
many  residences,  most  of  them  had  the  means  and  even  con- 
veniences only  for  the  furnishing  of  one.  And  the  seneschal 
and  his  train  alighted,  doing  homage  to  their  lord,  who  was 
conducted  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  into  the  fortress, 
now  lapsed  for  ever  from  the  blood  and  succession  of  the 
Lacies.* 

Accompanied  by  her  father  and  her  female  attendants,  the 
"  gentle"  maiden  entered  the  hall.  She  was  stately,  and 
beautifully  formed,  with  little  show  of  her  lineage,  except 

*  Yet  Roger  de  Fitz-Eustace  and  his  descendants,  probably  in  com- 
memoration of  the  source  whence  originated  their  great  honours  and  en- 
dowments, were  ever  afterwards  styled  by  the  surname  of  De  Lacy  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  his  father  John,  constable  of  Chester,  who  died 
fifteen  years  previously  to  this  event,  and  who  founded  the  Cistertian 
abbey  of  Stanlaw,  the  parent  establishment  of  Whalley,  though  he  had  not 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  name  of  Lacy,  was  popularly  invested  with 
the  name.  It  is  still  more  singular  that  the  mistake  should  have  been 
committed  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  the  last  of  the  line  of  the  Fitz-Eustace, 
third  in  descent  from  Roger,  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Whalley  Abbey, 
where  he  expressly  styles  his  ancestor  IS  Job.  de  Lacy,  Const.  Cest." 
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the  high  forehead  and  well-formed  nose  of  the  Fitz-Eustace. 
She  was  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  gown  or  habit ; 
over  this  was  cast  a  richly  embroidered  purple  silk  surcoat 
or  cloak,  embellished  with  those  ephemeral  absurdities 
called  pocketing-sleeves.  These  hung  from  the  wrists  almost 
to  the  ground,  shewing _an  opening  or  pocket  which  might 
have  supplied  the  place  of  a  lady's  arm-bag  in  our  own  era. 
A  wimple  or  peplus  was  thrown  over  the  head  ;  a  sort  of 
hood,  which,  instead  of  covering  the  shoulders,  was  brought 
round  the  neck  beneath  the  chin  like  a  warrior's  gorget, 
giving  an  exceedingly  stiff  and  muffled  appearance  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure. 

Geoffery  was  unremitting  m  his  attentions,  and  his  father 
seemed  as  assiduous  in  his  court  to  the  fierce  crusader,  who 
listened  intently  to  some  private  intelligence  which  the  dean 
was  evidently  much  interested  in  communicating.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  only  words  that  could  be  distinguished  at 
the  dismissal  of  the  courteous  De  Whalley,  as  he  retired  a 
few  paces  ere  his  departure  : — 

"  To-morrow  be  it,"  said  Fitz-Eustace,  "after  matins,  and 
we  will  hear  thee  further  in  this  matter :  let  him  then  be 
conveyed  to  our  presence." 

The  dean  retired,  but  at  dawn  he  was  again  present,  in 
the  chantry  of  St.  Michael,  within  the  castle. 

Fierce  came  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  through  the 
eastern  oriel  of  the  hall,  and  the  guards  and  retainers  of  this 
feudal  fortress  were  waiting  the  appearance  of  their  lord. 
Lounging  idly  at  the  great  entrance,  were  those  more  im- 
mediately in  attendance  on  their  chief,  some  playing  at 
merelles,  or  nine  men's  morris,  others  tilting  with  mimic 
arms,  and  twanging  the  bowstring.  The  pikemen  were 
drawn  up  in  the  court  yard,  awaiting  orders  from  their  supe- 
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rior.  Their  glittering  weapons  flung  back  the  morning  light 
in  sharp  flashes  to  the  sky;  while  on  the  tower  the  dark 
pennon  hung  motionless  and  drooping  in  the  sultry  air.  The 
news  of  his  arrival  had  drawn  hither  not  a  few  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry  to  gaze  upon  the  pomp,  and  to  pay 
homage  at  the  court  of  their  feudal  lord;  and  a  crowd  of 
idlers  was  accumulating  beneath  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  breakfast  meal  being  over,  the  baron  entered  through 
a  side  door  behind  a  rude  bench,  overhung  with  faded 
drapery,  which  formed  an  elevation  for  the  chief.  His 
cheek  was  scorched  and  darkened  with  the  burning  suns  of 
Palestine,  while  his  beard  seemed  to  have  been  whitened  in 
that  fiery  clime.  He  was  now  habited  in  a  rich  purple  cope 
or  gown,  fitting  close,  without  sleeves  or  armholes,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  deep  gold-coloured  border,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mantle  being  now  discarded  by  persons  of  distinction.  The 
tunic  underneath  was  of  scarlet,  bordered  with  real  ermine, 
which,  together  with  the  low  square  cap  or  coronet  that  he 
wore,  gave  him  something  of  a  regal  appearance.  A  leash 
of  hounds  crouched  at  his  feet.  Before,  and  below  him,  the 
heralds  and  officers  of  the  household  arranged  themselves, 
amongst  whom  Adam  de  Dutton  was  conspicuous  by  his 
ludicrously  solemn  attitude  and  appearance.  The  whole 
scene  had  the  aspect  of  a  military  tribunal,  especially  when 
Roger  de  Lacy  (by  which  name  we  shall  now  distinguish 
him)  ordered  that  silence  should  be  proclaimed,  and  that  the 
dean  of  Whalley  should  be  summoned  to  his  presence. 

Robert  de  Whalley,  immediately  presented  himself  with 
arms  folded,  and  an  air  of  great  ceremony  in  his  behaviour. 

"  Thou  hast  been  prompt  to  our  bidding ;  the  lark,  I  trow, 
had  but  newly  risen  from  her  bed,  ere  thou  wast  away  from 
thine,"  said  the  Baron. 
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"  Three  weary  miles  through  this  grim  forest  is  good 
speed  ere  matins  ;  but  I  knew  the  occasion  was  urgent,  and 
my  lord's  commands  admit  not  of  delay.  The  palfrey  which 
you  so  pleasantly  noted  yestere'en,  is  the  sole  companion  of 
my  pilgrimages  to  and  fro,  for  the  good  of  this  noble  house. 
I  did  offer  prayers  for  the- soul  of  the  deceased  ere  sunrise 
this  morning,  in  the  chapel." 

"  Hast  heard  aught  of,  or  communicated  with,  the  traitor 
thou  didst  denounce  to  us  privily  yesterday  ?" 

"  Being  holden  as  one  of  great  sanctity,  by  common  report, 
peradventure  it  were  dangerous  to  lay  hands  on  him  without 
an  express  warranty  from  our  chief." 

"  He  shall  be  summoned  to  our  court.  Adam  de 
Button — " 

"  Stay,  my  lord !"  said  the  wily  dean.  "  I  would,  with  all 
due  submission,  urge  that  caution  were  best  in  this  matter." 

"  Caution,  De  Whalley  ! — and  to  what  end  ?  are  not  the 
Lacies  able  to  execute  as  well  as  to  command  ?  or  is  the  lax 
ministration  of  justice  now  complained  of  throughout  the 
realm  prevailing  here  also  ?  By  the  beard  of  Hugh  Lupus, 
I  will  be  heard,  and  obeyed  too  !" 

"  In  good  sooth,  my  lord,  I  see  nor  let  nor  hindrance  in 
this  matter,  provided  that  he  whom  we  seek  were  of  such 
ordinary  capacities  that  be  common  to  flesh  and  blood,  and 
subject  to  the  same  laws ;  but  when  we  have  to  cope  with 
the  devil,  we  must  use  his  subtlety.  Pardon  me,  my  lord," 
continued  the  accuser,  seeing  symptoms  of  impatience 
gathering  on  the  brow  of  the  haughty  chieftain  ;  *'  though  I 
am  plain  of  speech,  yet  is  it  the  more  easily  understood. 
This  delinquent  of  whom  we  speak  hath  not,  as  the  general 
report  testifieth,  the  same  nature  and  existence  as  our  own. 
He  useth  magic, — I  have  credible  testimony  thereto,  my 
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lord, — and  anointeth  his  body  so  that  it  shall  be  invisible. 
The  free  unconfined  air  is  not  more  accessible  to  the  scared 
bird,  than  rocks  and  walls  are  to  this  impalpable  mockery  of 
our  form  :  and  yet  he  may  be  dealt  with." 

t{  Troth,  a  man  of  many  faculties.     How  came  he  thus  ?" 

"  The  vulgar  do  imagine  that  by  dint  of  great  maceration 

and    humility,   by    prayer   and    fasting,    he    hath    attained 

communion  with  angels;  but  I  suspect  they  be  those  of  the 

bottomless  pit  1" 

"  And  why  should  he  withhold  the  deed  ?" 
"  I  know  not,  save  that  he  purposeth  by  fraud  and  subtilty 
to  cast  these  fair  possessions  into  the  treasury  of  the  holy 
church,  and  build  an  abbey  hereabout,  the  like  whereof  hath 
not  been  seen  for  glory  and  magnificence." 

l(  Doth  he  then  deny  our  right  to  the  inheritance  ?  The 
lady  Fitz-Eustace  had  a  fair  copy  of  the  deed,  purporting  to 
be  sent  by  the  holy  confessor  who  shrived  the  testator  in  his 
extremity.  But  how  hath  this  canting  hermit  gotten  the 
writing  into  his  possession  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  that  the  like  arts  have 
enabled  him  to  appropriate  it  by  other  means  than  those  of 
honesty  and  good  faith.  But  give  me  a  band  of  men, 
together  with  leave  so  to  deal  with  him  as  I  shall  see  fit,  and 
I  trust  ere  long  to  render  a  good  account  of  the  matter.  I 
will  come  upon  him  unawares,  ere  he  can  render  his  body 
inaccessible,  and  lay  hold  of  the  traitor." 

"  Traitor  1"  echoed  a  voice  from  behind  a  screen  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  hall.  Every  eye  was  turned  in  that 
direction ;  when,  lo  !  the  hermit  himself,  the  end  and  object 
of  their  deliberations,  stalked  forth,  unquestioned  and  unob- 
structed. 

The  baron  rose,  and  his  grim  eyebrows  were  fiercely  knit 
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and  contracted.  He  looked  inquiringly  towards  the  dean, 
who,  for  a  moment,  was  confounded  by  this  unexpected 
event.  Yet  his  presence  of  mind,  and  fertility  of  expedient, 
did  not  forsake  him. 

te  Let  him  be  instantly  bound,  my  lord,"  whispered  De 
Whalley,  "  and  holden  by- main  force,  or  he  will  escape,  like 
a  limed  bird  from  the  twigs.  Let  him  be  led  forthwith  to 
the  dungeon,  where  I  myself  will  question  him.  It  is  not 
fitting  that  this  plotter  should  practise  devilish  devices  upon 
our  assembly." 

At  a  signal  from  their  chief,  the  soldiers  surrounded  him ; 
but  the  hermit,  whose  features  were  still  hidden  by  the  cowl, 
took  hold  of  the  foremost,  and  with  an  incredible  strength 
dashed  him  to  the  ground.  The  others  drew  back,  in- 
timidated. 

"  Treason,  my  lord,  treason !"  cried  the  dean.  "  You  behold 
him,  even  in  your  presence,  exercising  forbidden  arts.  Away 
with  him  to  the  dungeon  I  Guards,  do  your  office. 

"  Miscreant,  beware  !"  said  the  hermit.  De  Whalley, 
though  bold,  and  generally  undaunted,  started  back  at  the 
sound. 

"  What,  this  lawless  intromission  to  our  face,  and  in  our 
council  too  ?"  cried  the  baron ;  "  seize  that  hooded  kite, 
knaves,  or  I  will  hang  every  one  o'  ye  on  the  furca,  ere  the 
sun  be  two  hours  older !" 

Roger  de  Lacy,  in  a  threatening  attitude,  approached  the 
guards,  who  now  environed  the  hermit,  using  more  caution 
than  before.  Suddenly  they  rushed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
pinioned  ere  he  could  make  the  least  resistance.  At  this 
moment,  so  anxiously  hoped  for  and  expected  by  the  dean, 
the  latter  pushed  towards  him.  Thrusting  his  hand  into  the 
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hermit's  bosom,  the  long-coveted  parchment  was  in  his 
grasp,  and  in  a  twinkling  it  was  conveyed  to  his  own. 

"  How  now  !"  cried  the  baron ;  "  wherefore  in  such  haste  ? 
I  trow  the  deed  is  ours  !" 

With  a  great  show  of  obedience  and  respect,  the  dean 
withdrew  the  roll  from  beneath  his  robe,  and  holding  it 
cautiously  beside  him,  exclaimed — 

"  My  lord,  ere  this  be  read,  is  it  not  prudent  that  we  con- 
vey the  traitor  to  the  dungeon,  lest  by  his  subtilty  the  writing 
be  wrested  from  our  grasp  ?" 

The  hermit,  yet  held  in  close  custody  of  the  guards,  cried, 
with  a  loud  voice — 

"  Who  is  the  traitor  let  the  walls  of  my  cell  bear  witness, 
when  they  heard  him  offer  a  heavy  bribe  that  this,  the  only 
evidence  to  the  right  of  the  Fitz-Eustace  might  be  de- 
stroyed !" 

"  Fatherest  thou  the  accursed  progeny  of  thine  avarice 
upon  me  ?"  cried  the  dean,  apparently  indignant  at  so  un- 
just an  accusation. 

"  Give  me  the  roll,"  said  the  constable,  "  and  we  will 
confront  him  by  what  he  would  have  withheld.  After  we 
have  made  our  own  right  secure,  we  adjudge  him  to  his 
deserts." 

The  dean  was  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  obey ; 
handing  forward  the  parchment,  which  Roger  de  Lacy  un- 
folded in  the  presence  of  the  hermif.  But  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  consternation  of  the  chieftain,  when 
he  read  therein  a  formal  grant,  bequeathing  the  whole  of 
these  vast  possessions  to  Robert  de  Whalley  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

The  dean,  apparently  with   surprise,  and  a  well-feigned 
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indignation  at  the  fraud  which  the  hermit  intended  to  have 
put  upon  him,  exclaimed, 

"  I  had  a  grievous  suspicion,  long  ago,  that  this  hoary 
hypocrite  would  play  me  false ;  and,  indeed,  his  great  un- 
willingness to  shew  the  deed  led  me  to  think  that  he  medi- 
tated some  deadly  wrong." 

{<  But  wherefore,''  inquired  the  chieftain,  <c  should  there 
be  messengers  to  Halton  with  news  and  credentials  so  ex- 
plicit, that  the  estate  was  left  without  let  or  incumbrance  to 
the  lady  Fitz-Eustace  ?  A  web  of  mystery  is  here,  which 
we  will  speedily  unravel.  Who  gave  thee  this  deed  ?  and 
wherefore  shouldst  thou  conceal  it?"  said  he,  addressing  the 
hermit. 

"  Roger  de  Fitz-Eustace,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  thine 
honour  is  abused.  That  lying  instrument  was  never  in  my 
charge." 

"  Why  hast  thou  refused  to  render  up  the  deed  ?" 

"  Lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  and  thoi. 
shouldest  be  cheated  of  thine  inheritance.  This  traitor  hath 
long  had  an  eye  to  the  possession." 

"  'Tis  his,"  returned  the  constable,  sternly,  "  by  this  good 
title." 

"  'Tis  a  fraud — a  base  attempt  put  forth  by  this  cut-purse 
to  wrest  it  from  thee.  Search  him,  and  if  thou  findest  not 
another,  and  of  a  different  tenour,  hidden  about  his  goodly 
person,  let  me  die  a  traitor's  death." 

"  I  see  not  that  our  power  hath  need  of  such  pleasant 
exercise.  Thou  art  accused  by  him  of  treachery  ;  and  verily 
'tis  a  vain  attempt  to  rid  thee  of  the  charge,  to  throw  back 
the  accusation  upon  him  thou  hast  wronged." 

"  My  lord  de  Fitz-Eustace,"  said  the  dean, — but  Roger 
looked  displeased  at  this  style  and  address,  reminding  him  so 
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soon  of  the  departure  of  his  lately  assumed  title,  De  Lacy, — 
"  your  ear  and  mine  have  been  too  long  abused  by  this 
plotting  wizard.  He  is  now  subject  to  my  authority. 
Hereby  do  I  assume  my  rights,  and  arraign  the  culprit 
before  my  tribunal." 

The  ambitious  churchman  approached  the  judgment-seat, 
whereon  he  was  just  ascending  when  the  hermit,  with  one 
desperate  effort,  burst  from  his  bonds,  and,  ere  the  guards 
could  arrest  him,  he  had  grasped  his  adversary  by  the  throat. 
"  Traitor,  I  warned  thee  afore  time.  Now  will  I  unrobe 
thy  villany, — ay,  to  its  very  nakedness." 

The  hermit,  thrusting  one  hand  beneath  the  garment  of 
his  victim,  drew  forth  the  real  deed,  which  had  been  dex- 
trously  exchanged  by  the  wily  priest  for  his  own  fraudulent 
imposture.  He  then  loosened  his  grasp,  and  placed  the  in- 
strument he  had  discovered  in  the  hands  of  the  baron. 

"  'Tis  a  forgery — a  base  disposal  of  my  rights!"  roared 
out  the  infuriate  and  detected  hypocrite. 

But  Roger  de  Lacy  immediately  saw  that  the  deed  was  to 
a  similar  purport  with  the  copy  sent  by  some  unknown 
hand,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  testator,  to  Halton 
Castle. 

With  a  look  of  devouring  and  terrible  indignation,  he 
cried  out, 

u  Though  thou  wert  the  holy  pontiff  himself,  and  all  the 
terrors  of  the  church  were  at  thy  command,  thou  shouldst 
not  escape  my  vengeance,  thou  daring  priest  !  To  the 
furca  ! — his  offence  is  repugnant  to  my  nostrils, — 'tis  rank 
with  treason  I" 

"  Hold  !"  cried  the  mysterious  hermit;  "  I  have  promised 
him  protection,  nor  shall  the  promise  be  forgone." 

"  Thou  I"  cried  the  warrior,  with  unfeigned  astonishment ; 
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"  and  who  art  thou,  that  seemest  here  the  arbiter  of  destiny, 
whether  for  good  or  evil." 

"  A  sinful,  but  heaven- destined  man,"  replied  the  hermit, 
meekly. 

"  Our  vengeance  slumbereth  not,"  said  the  chief;  "  the 
sentence  is  gone  forth,  and  he  dies  ere  sun-set." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  hermit,  again  assuming  the  attitude 
of  command. 

"  By  the  beard  of  Hugh  Lupus,  he  dieth." 

"  He  doth, — but  not  by  thy  decree  !'* 

"  How  I  methinks  the  fever  of  disloyalty  hath  seized  you 
all :  the  infection  hath  so  tainted  your  nature,  that  a  skilful 
leech,  whom  I  employ  in  cases  of  emergency,  will  be  of  ser- 
vice— my  headsman,  or  hangman,  as  shall  seem  most  fitting. 
He  dies,  I  tell  thee,  though  the  saints  themselves  were  inter- 
ceding." 

"  I  have  promised,"  said  the  hermit  again,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  careless  superiority. 

Adam  de  Button,  who  had  hitherto  been  waiting  anxiously 
for  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  his  lord,  now 
whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"  How  I"  said  the  bewildered  chieftain ;  "  'tis  said  thou 
wearest  the  badge  of  our  house,  and  art  thyself  under  some 
surreptitious  disguise." 

"  I  wear  no  disguise,"  returned  the  hermit,  calmly ;  "  what 
thou  seest  is  my  badge,  and  will  be,  Heaven  permitting, 
until  I  die." 

«  Who  art  thou  ?" 

"  A  sinful  mortal,  like  thyself;  but  worn  down  with  long 
vigils  and  maceration.  Lord  of  as  wide  inheritance  as  thou, 
and  yet  a  tenant  only  in  a  narrow  cell  I" 

"  Thou  speakest  riddles  ; — thy  meaning  ?" 
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u  I  was  an  outcast,  though  heir  to  a  vast  heritage.  I 
vowed  that  if  He,  whose  prerogative  it  is,  would  cleanse  me 
from  my  stains,  my  life  should  thenceforth  be  His,  and  con- 
secrate to  Heaven.  I  was  a  leper ;  but  my  prayer  was 
heard !  I  washed  in  yonder  holy  well,  which  gushes  from 
the  rock,  whose  virtues  had  been  reported  to  me.  Washing 
daily,  with  faith  and  prayer,  I  was  healed.  I  found,  close 
by,  a  convenient  hermitage ;  and  many  caverns  and  secret 
chambers,  with  hidden  passages  and  communications,  had 
been  dug  therefrom,  by  which  I  could  pass  to  and  fro,  and 
thus  visit  the  castle  unseen.  I  was  the  confessor  and  com- 
panion of  Robert  de  Lacy.  At  my  desire,  he  left  the  whole 
of  his  domains  to  the  Fitz-Eustace.  But  thou  are  not  the 
eldest-born  of  thy  father." 

"  My  eldest  brother  has  long  been  dead.  He  was  a  leper  : 
his  cruel  disease  drove  him  from  the  haunts  of  men.  The 
last  we  knew  of  him,  he  went  forth  with  cup  and  clapper  as 
they  are  wont.  Soon  after,  news  arrived  of  his  decease." 

"  Went  forth  ?  Was  he  not  driven  forth  by  rude  and 
cruel  taunts  the  rather  ?"  said  the  hermit,  gazing  with  un- 
averted  eye  on  the  haughty  chieftain.  "  This  noble  birth 
and  heritage  are  mine  !  Behold,  'tis  thus  I  repay  your 
injustice  !f> 

He  threw  off  his  cloak ;  underneath  appeared  a  complete 
suit  of  proof  armour,  and  a  surcoat,  on  which  was  em- 
blazoned the  badge  of  the  Fitz-Eustace. 

"  I  am  Richard  Fitz-Eustace,  thine  elder  brother  !  Nay, 
put  off  that  brow  of  discontent.  I  claim  not  my  birthright ; 
the  vows  of  heaven  are  upon  me,  and  to  thee  and  thine 
will  this  good  heritance  devolve.  One  right  only  do  I 
claim — this  prisoner  is  free.  Was  he  not  my  stay  and  sus- 
tenance, when  the  fiat  of  Heaven  guided  me  hither  ?  He 
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sheltered  me,  and  had  pity  on  mine  infirmity.  Moreover, 
he  had  some  well-founded  expectancy  towards  these  domains, 
by  reason  of  kindred  to  the  Lacies,  had  they  not  been  de- 
vised by  will  to  the  Fitz-Eustace.  His  blood  is  noble  as 
our  own.  He  thinks  there  is  injustice  in  the  deed — but  not 
to  him  shall  the  atonement  come.  Thou  hast  a  daughter — 
and  my  prescience  hath  this  consequence,  that  by  her  this 
rankling  wound  shall  be  healed.  If  so  be  that  he  have 
found  favour  in  her  sight,  let  her  and  the  son  of  this  am- 
bitious priest  be  joined  together  in  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock ; 
for  my  word  is  gone  forth — his  blood  mingles  with  ours." 

The  whole  assembly  were  aghast  with  this  thrilling  dis- 
covery. The  baron  would  have  embraced  his  brother  ;  but 
the  gloomy  ascetic  forbade.  He  left  the  hall,  returned  to 
his  cell,  and  but  a  short  period  elapsed  ere  the  grave  he  had 
prepared  with  his  own  hands  was  closed  over  his  corpse  ; 
the  period  of  his  sojourn  having  been  shortened,  no  doubt, 
by  the  austerities  and  mortifications  he  deemed  himself 
called  upon  to  endure. 

Maud  was  shortly  afterwards  united  to  Geoffrey  de 
Whalley,*  unto  whom  her  father  granted  the  villa  de  Tun- 

*  From  them  is  descended  the  present  owner  of  Townley,  nephew  to 
that  celebrated  scholar  and  antiquary,  Charles  Townley,  the  twenty-ninth 
in  descent  from  Spartlingus,  the  first  dean  of  Whalley  upon  record. 
The  latter  was  predecessor  to  Cutwulph,  whose  exploits  in  the  days  of 
Canute  we  have  noticed  elsewhere.  Roger  de  Lacy  died  October  1,  A.D. 
121 1,  after  a  long  and  active  life,  spent  between  his  arduous  wars  and  in- 
vasions of  the  Welsh,  and  his  no  less  arduous  journeyings  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  castles  of  Clitheroe  and  Pontefract,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Lacy,  his  eldest  son, 
who,  by  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Robert,  son 
of  De  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  became  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  patent 
from  Henry  1 1 1.,  the  monarch  having  re-granted  this  title  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever. 
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ley  or  Townley,  and  the  manor  of  Coldcoats  with  Snodvvorth, 
as  a  marriage  portion. 

And  soon  afterwards  parted  from  this  world  the  unquiet 
spirit  of  Robert  de  Whalley  ;  his  departure  hastened,  it  is 
said,  by  grief  and  chagrin  at  the  loss  of  these  long-coveted 
possessions. 
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THE  following  extract  from  the  genealogical  roll  of  the 
Bradshaighs,  is  the  principal  source  from  whence  this  tale 
has  originated  : — 

"  Sir  William  Bradshaighe,  2d  son  to  Sir  John,  was  a 
great  traveller  and  a  souldger,  and  married  to  Mabell, 
daughter  and  sole  heire  of  Hugh  Norris  de  Haghe  and 
Blackrode,  and  had  issue,"  &c. 

Of  this  Mabel  is  a  story  by  tradition  of  undoubted  verity, 
"  that  in  Sir  Wm.  Bradshage  absence  (beinge  10  years  away 
in  the  holy  wars),  she  married  a  Welsh  knight.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, returning  from  the  wars,  came  in  a  palmer's  habitt 
amongst  the  poor  to  Haghe,  who,  when  she  saw  and  conge- 
tringe  that  he  favoured  her  former  husband,  wept,  for  which 
the  knight  chastised  her ;  at  which  Sir  William  went  and 
made  himself  known  to  his  tenants ;  in  which  space  the 
knight  fled,  but  neare  to  Newton  Parke  Sir  William  overtook 
and  sleu  him.  The  said  Dame  Mabell  was  enjoined  by  her 
confessor  to  doe  penances  by  going  onest  every  week  bare- 
fout  and  barelegged  to  a  crosse  ner  Wigan  from  the  Haghe, 
wilest  she  lived,  and  is  called  Mabb  f  to  this  day ;  and  ther 
monument  lyes  in  Wigan  church,  as  you  see  them  ther 
portry'd."  A.D.  1315. 
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Sir  William  Bradshaigh  was  outlawed  during  the  space  of 
a  year  and  a  day  for  this  offence  ;  but  he  and  his  lady,  it  is 
said,  lived  happily  together  afterwards  until  their  death. 
Their  effigies  on  the  tomb  now  exist  but  as  rude  and  un- 
shapely masses ;  time  and  whitewash,  the  two  great  des- 
troyers of  our  monumental  relics,  having  almost  obliterated 
their  form  ;  the  one  by  diminishing,  the  other  by  adding  to, 
their  substance. 

That  Sir  William  was  at  the  «  Holy  Wars"  must,  it  is 
evident,  be  a  corruption  of  the  story,  seeing  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1280,  ten  years  after  the  last  of  these  un- 
fortunate expeditions.  The  first  croisade  was  undertaken  by 
Peter  the  Hermit,  1095;  a  second,  by  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
1145  ;  a  third,  under  Richard  I.  of  England,  1190 ;  a  fourth, 
under  Philip  II.  of  France,  1204  ;  a  fifth,  under  Louis  IX., 
against  Egypt,  1248 ;  and  the  last,  under  Louis  IX.,  against 
Tunis,  where  he  lost  his  life,  1270.  Consequently,  the  per- 
petration of  these  "  Holy"  murders,  which  it  is  supposed 
were  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings,  without  the  acquisition  even  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Church,  must  have  ceased  ere  the  birth  of  our  "pilgrim." 
That  he  was  at  "the  wars,"  however,  is  pretty  certain;  but 
they  were  nearer  home.  The  machinations  of  that  powerful 
noble,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  together  with  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  Edward  II.  against  the  Scots,  are  suffi- 
ciently important  events  to  account  for  the  long  absence  of 
Sir  William  Bradshaigh,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  during  these  unhappy  troubles. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  did  this  story  the  honour  of  quoting  it 
in  his  preface  to  the  Betrothed,  in  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders, 
as  resembling  the  main  incident  of  that  romance.  He  says, 
'<  The  first  tale  of  this  series  (the  Crusaders)  was  influenced 
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in  its  structure  rather  by  the  wish  to  avoid  the  general  ex- 
pectations which  might  be  formed  from  the  title,  than  to  com- 
ply with  any  one  of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the  rest.  The 
story  was  therefore  less  an  incident  belonging  to  the  Crusa- 
ders, than  one  which  was  occasioned  by  the  singular  cast  of 
mind  introduced,  and  spread  wide,  by  their  memorable  un- 
dertakings. The  confusion  among  families  was  not  the 
least  concomitant  evil  of  the  extraordinary  preponderance 
of  this  superstition.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Crusader, 
returning  from  his  long  toils  of  war  and  pilgrimage,  to  find 
his  family  augmented  by  some  young  offshoot,  of  whom  the 
deserted  matron  could  give  no  very  accurate  account ;  or 
perhaps  to  find  his  marriage-bed  filled,  and  that  instead  of 
becoming  nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household  dame  had  pre- 
ferred being  the  ladye-love  of  a  young  one.  Numerous  are 
the  stories  of  this  kind  told  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  returned  knight  or  baron,  according  to  his  temper,  sat 
down  good-naturedly  contented  with  the  account  which  his 
lady  gave  of  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood  and  fire  to 
vindicate  his  honour,  which,  after  all,  had  been  endangered 
chiefly  by  his  forsaking  his  household  goods,  to  seek  adven- 
tures in  Palestine." 

Sir  Walter,  after  noticing  a  story  of  the  kind,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  giving  a  translation 
of  the  German  ballad  of  the  Noble  Moringer,  refers  to  the 
story  of  Mab's  Cross.  He  adopted,  he  says,  the  idea  of  his 
tale  chiefly  from  that  which  is  "  preserved  in  the  mansion  of 
Haigh  Hall,  of  old  the  mansion-house  of  the  family  of 
Braidshaigh,  now  possessed  by  their  descendants  on  the 
female  side  by  the  Earls  of  Balcarras.  The  story  greatly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Noble  Moringer,  only  there  is  no  miracle 
of  St.  Thomas  to  shock  the  belief  of  good  Protestants. 
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11  There  are  many  vestiges  around  Haigh  Hall,  both  of 
the  Catholic  penances  of  the  Lady  Mabel,  and  the  history 
of  this  unfortunate  transaction  in  particular  ;  the  whole  his- 
tory was,  within  the  memory  of  man,  portrayed  upon  a 
glass  window  in  the  hall,  where  unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
preserved.  Mab's  Cross  is  still  extant.  An  old  ruinous 
building  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Lady  Mabel 
was  condemned  to  render  penance,  by  walking  hither  from 
Haigh  Hall  barefooted  and  barelegged  for  the  performance 
of  her  devotions.  This  relic,  to  which  an  anecdote  so  curious 
is  annexed,  is  now  unfortunately  ruinous.  Time  and  white- 
wash, says  Mr.  Roby,  have  altogether  defaced  the  effigies  of 
the  knight  and  lady  on  the  tomb.  The  particulars  are  pre- 
served in  Mr.  Roby's  Traditions  of  Lancashire,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  particulars.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Sir  William  Bradshaigh  was  irreparably  offended 
against  the  too  hasty  Lady  Mabel,  although  he  certainly 
shewed  himself  of  a  more  fiery  mould  than  the  Scottish  and 
German  barons  who  were  heroes  of  the  former  tales.  The 
tradition,  which  the  author  knew  very  early  in  life,  was  told 
to  him  by  the  late  Lady  Balcarras.  He  was  so  much  struck 
with  it,  that  being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legendary  lore,  he 
inserted  it  in  the  shape  of  a  note  to  Waverley,  the  first  of 
his  romantic  offences.  Had  he  then  known,  as  he  now  does, 
the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is  likely  that,  as  directed  in  the 
inimitable  receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in  the 
Guardian,  he  would  have  kept  it  for  some  future  oppor- 
tunity."* 

*  Waverley  Novels,  new  edition,  vol.  37,  pp.  5,  16. 
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IN  the  borough  of  Wigan,  near  one  of  the  four  gates, 
called  Standishgate, — which  gates  are  now  removed,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  some  undignified-looking  posts, 
called  « toll-bars,"  stands  a  ruined  stone  cross,  in  appear- 
ance by  no  means  either  interesting  or  remarkable  ;  it  would 
scarcely  be  noticed  by  a  casual  observer.  Yet  to  this  mean- 
looking  memorial  of  our  faith  is  attached  an  eventful  story, 

at  which 

"  The  sad  might  laugh,  the  merry  weep !" 

It  is  a  tale,  of  which  our  brief  limits  will  only  allow  a 
rapid  sketch.  This  we  have  thrown  together  in  the  dramatic 
and  narrative  form,  a  combination  more  calculated  than  any 
other,  we  believe,  to  awaken  attention,  and  bring  forth  the 
subject  before  the  mind  with  truth  and  distinctness.  . 

One  stormy  night,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1324,  mine 
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host  of  the  Merry  Maypole,  a  tavern  of  great  resort,  by  the 
market-cross,  in  the  good  borough  of  Wigan,  was  awakened 
from  a  laborious  slumber.  The  door,  which  opened  into  a 
low  porch  projecting  from  the  thatch,  was  shaken  with  a 
vehemence  that  threatened  some  fearful  catastrophe.  Giles, 
no  longer  able  to  endure  these  thundering  appeals  to  his 
hospitality,  desired  his  wife  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

"  Gramercy  !  An'  I  be  to  unlatch  for  every  graceless 
unthrift  that  chooses  to  pummel  at  Giles  Dauber's  wicket,  I 
shall  have  but  sorry  bedding  wi'  an  old  husband." 

"  Old,  quotha ! — Old  !  I  tell  thee,  dame,  that  I  am  less  by 
a  good  score  of  winters  than  Dan  o'  the  higher  Wient,  when 
he  wed  old  Simon's  daughter.  Humph  !  She  was  a  merry 
and  a  buxom  lass,  but  thou — " 

How  far  this  interesting  dialogue  between  the  tavern- 
keeper  and  his  newly-wedded  spouse  might  have  extended, 
it  is  impossible  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  set  forth, 
inasmuch  as  another  loud  and  desperate  lunge  extenuated 
to  an  inaudible  mutter  the  testy  rejoinder  of  u  Giles  o'  the 
Maypole,"  this  being  the  cognomen  by  which  he  xvas  more 
familiarly  designated. 

"  Anan  !"  shouted  he ;  "  what  the Save  us  !"  he 

continued,  in  a  low  whisper,  crossing  himself,  «  I  had  nigh 
slipped  an  ugly  word ;  and  if  it  should  be — Dame,  I  say,  get 
up,  and— 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  gotten  thee  two  as  nimble  legs,  by  thine 
own  reckoning,  as  any  knave  i'  the  borough.  I  shall  e'en 
keep  to  my  bed,  goodman,  though  these  guzzle-throats 
hammer  till  cock-crow.  They  are  at  the  right  side  of  the 
door,  I  trow." 

Now,  mine  host  of  the  Merry  Maypole  having  taken  to 
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himself  that  last  and  worst  of  all  possible  plagues  for  the 
remnant  of  his  days,  to  wit,  a  young  and  somewhat  hand- 
some-looking wife,  thought  it  no  less  meet  than  reasonable, 
and  no  less  reasonable  than  a  duty  at  all  times  incumbent, 
that  the  before-named  helpmeet  should,  if  need  were,  get 
out  of  bed  and  unlatclT'the  wicket  whenever  good  customers 
were  astir,  more  particularly  as  the  first  Dame  Dauber, 
having  the  fear  of  a  short  but  tough  cudgel  upon  her,  did, 
at  certain  times  and  seasons,  when  there  was  the  requisite  oc- 
casion, leave  her  liege  lord  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  warm 
and  luxurious  couch,  and  spread  a  table  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  many  a  night-betrayed  traveller. 

It  was  the  first  exigency  of  the  kind  since  the  marriage 
of  Giles  Dauber  to  Madge  Newsome  of  the  Deercote,  in 
which  the  discussion  of  a  point  so  knotty  and  important  had 
occurred.  Giles  dreamt  not  of  the  vast  difference  that  ex- 
ists in  the  nature  and  docility  of  divers  women.  He  heard, 
with  a  sort  of  incredulous  surprise,  the  first  incipient 
grumblings,  in  contravention  of  his  authority ;  but  when 
these  had  fairly  shaped  themselves  into  open  defiance,  he 
started  agape  with  wonder.  Recovering  himself,  with  a 
stern  and  portentous  silence,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
drew  on  his  doublet  and  hose.  While  thoughts  of  relentless 
import  were  brooding,  he  groped  his  way  down  the  ladder 
that  communicated  with  the  lower  apartment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  stranger. 
The  latter  still  manifested  a  noisy  impatience  at  being  suf- 
fered, in  so  inhospitable  a  manner,  to  linger  without.  The 
night  was  rainy  and  tempestuous.  Giles  shivered  to  the 
backbone  as  he  trod  on  the  wheezing  rushes  strewed  over 
the  floor  ;  they  were  yet  damp  and  dirty,  by  reason  of  the 
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many  visitors  who  had  that  night  loitered  long  at  the  Merry 
Maypole. 

"  Holloa,  friend  ! — thy  name  ?"  shouted  Giles,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  latch. 

"  Open  the  door,  for  the  love  of  mercy  !"  cried  a  strange 
voice.  Giles  drew  back  ;  he  liked  not  this  salutation — more 
by  token  from  the  adjurement  being  for  the  love  of  mercy, 
in  lieu  of  an  appeal  to  the  tinkling  angels  that  generally 
lined  a  traveller's  pouch. 

c<  Some  sturdy  beggar  or  mendicant  friar,"  thought  he, 
"  that  knocks  at  my  door  because  the  chantry  gates  are 
shut.  I  care  not  to  open  my  door  to  every  losel  that 
knocks,"  cried  he,  aloud.  "  Hence  !  I  know  thee  not." 

"  Goodman,  give  me  a  night's  lodging,  and  I  will  reward 
thee" — the  door  flew  open  at  this  intimation — (<  with  a 
palmer's  benison,"  continued  the  stranger,  advancing  to- 
wards the  wan  embers  that  yet  flickered  on  the  hearth. 
Had  Giles  awaited  the  finishing  of  this  sentence  ere  the 
latch  was  loosened,  some  other  and  more  hospitable  roof 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  that  night's  adventure. 

"  Thanks  are  not  over  meet  for  a  cool  stomach,"  growled 
the  disappointed  tapster  ;  whilst  his  guest  roused  the  decay- 
ing fagots  into  a  faint  and  unsteady  blaze. 

Giles  surveyed  the  new-comer  with  no  very  sanguine  pre- 
possessions in  his  behalf.  The  figure  that  met  his  scrutiny 
was  clad  in  a  dark  cloak.  The  hood,  partly  thrown  back, 
shewed  a  somewhat  "frosty  poll,"  though  the  vivacity  of  a 
wild  and  restless  eye,  peering  from  under  his  dark  and 
luxuriant  brow,  would  scarcely  have  betokened  an  age  at 
which  the  coming  winter  of  life  usually  scatters  these  chill 
warnings  of  its  approach.  His  features  were  finely  moulded. 
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A  weather-beaten  cheek,  mingling  with  a  complexion  evi- 
dently sallow,  gave  a  rich  autumnal  tint  to  his  visage :  a  slight 
furrow,  extending  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  nostril  around 
each  corner  of  a  narrow  and  retreating  mouth,  gave  a  care- 
less expression  of  scorn  to  the  countenance,  when  at  rest ; 
but  as  he  smiled,  this  "sinister  aspect  disappeared,  and  the 
soft  gleam  of  benevolence  which  succeeded  looked  the 
brighter  from  the  portentous  scowl  that  had  just  passed. 
His  beard  was  grey,  and  of  a  most  reverend  equipment,  well 
calculated  to  excite  veneration  and  respect.  He  was  about 
the  middle  size  :  his  humble  garb  but  ill  concealed  a  majesty 
of  deportment  indicating  a  disposition  rather  to  command 
than  to  solicit  favours.  He  seated  himself  on  a  low  stool, 
and  honest  Giles,  whose  courage  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
invigorated,  in  the  presence  of  this  proud  palmer,  to  dare 
an  open  warfare,  began  hostilities  covertly,  in  manner  as 
follows  : — 

"  What  ails  ye,  to  disturb  honest  folks  i'  their  beds  at  these 
hours  ?  You  might  ha'  tarried  in  your  last  baiting-place, 
at  any  rate,  till  the  kye  were  astir.  I  wonder  the  guard  let 
you  pass  at  the  gate.  But  since  these  evil  days  have  o'er- 
shadowed  the  land,  every  braggart  has  licence  to  do  as  he 
list ;  and  the  monks  and  the  friars,  with  their  whole  crew  of 
dubs  and  deputies,  are  the  worst  of  all.  Old  Cliderhow 
here,  the  parson,  thought  to  have  waged  war  with  his 
betters  ;  but  he  was  a  slight  matter  mistaken  :  we  whipt  him 
up  by  the  heels  for  his  treason." 

"  Is  Cliderhow  alive  ?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  Save  us,  pilgrim !  where  had  you  knowledge  of  the 
traitor  ?" 

"  Our  good  king  Edward,"  continued  the  guest,  apparently 
not  attending  to  Giles's  question  in  reply,  "  is  still  sorely 
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beset  with  his  enemies.  Had  a  score  of  knaves,  such  as 
Master  Cliderhow,  been  hanged  long  ago,  his  reign  had 
been  less  burthensome  both  to  prince  and  people." 

"  It's  twelve  years — ay,  twelve,"  said  Giles,  reckoning 
the  lapse  on  his  fingers.  "  I  know  it  by  the  great  wind  that 
beat  down  Master  Markland's  barn  wall  at  the  Meadows, 
since  Cliderhow's  sermon,  inciting  the  whole  parish  to  re- 
bellion/' 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  palmer  :  "  he  was  in  prison  when 
I  last  knew  of  the  matter." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  Giles,  knowingly  ;  "  but  threescore 
marks,  disbursed  discreetly  to  our  good  and  loyal  burgesses, 
made  the  doors  as  easy  to  open  as  my  wicket — that  is,  at 
timely  hours,  ye  understand." 

"  Is  he  at  large?"  inquired  the  other. 

"  They  say  he  bides  at  Haigh,"  answered  Boniface, 
"  roistering  it  with  that  Welsh  knight  there,  Sir  Osmund 
Neville.  I  warrant  Sir  William's  substance  runs  gaily  down 
the  old  parson's  throat." 

Here  the  palmer  threw  the  hood  over  his  brows.  Sud- 
denly he  arose :  striding  across  the  chamber  with  consider- 
able speed,  he  twice  repeated  the  name  of  Sir  Osmund 
Neville  in  a  subdued  tone,  but  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit 
that  ill  accorded  with  the  outward  habit  of  meekness  which 
he  had  assumed. 

"  Giles  Dauber !  what  keeps  ye  so  long  there  a  gossip- 
ing ?"  shouted  a  shrill  voice  from  above.  It  was  the  vocal 
substitute  of  Mistress  Dauber,  who,  resolutely  determined 
not  to  budge  at  her  husband's  bidding,  had,  as  she  lay, 
listened,  but  to  little  purpose.  Finding  it  was  no  every-day 
guest,  she  crept  to  the  ladder  head,  and  gave  ear  for  a  while  ; 
but  soon  discovering  it  to  be  an  unthrifty  sort  of  intercourse 
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that  was  going  on,  not  likely  to  bring  either  gain  or  good 
will  to  the  house,  and  fearing  that  Giles  might  fall  into  some 
snare  from  his  ready-mouthed  opinions  regarding  the  un- 
settled temper  and  aspect  of  the  time,  she  thought  fit  to 
break  abruptly  on  the  discourse,  ere  it  should  lead  to  some 
dangerous  or  forbidden  subject.  He  had,  however,  hit  upon 
a  favourite  topic  ;  in  addition  to  which,  he  was  now  evidently 
loth  to  leave  his  guest  ere  he  had  learned  the  nature  of  his 
errand  to  these  parts.  An  "  o'er-sea  pilgrim,"  as  they  were 
generally  styled,  was  too  choice  an  arrival  for  a  petty  hostel, 
especially  in  those  times,  when  newspapers  and  posts  were 
not  circulating  daily  and  hourly  through  the  land,  to  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  Robert  the  Bruce,  or 
about  his  majesty  the  Sultan  Solyman — two  personages  who 
were  very  frequently  confounded  with  each  other  in  mine 
host's  political  hemisphere,  and  whose  realms  formed  the 
great  pandemonium  whence  issued  all  that  was  dire  and  dis- 
astrous to  plague  and  perplex  unhappy  England. 

"  To  bed !  to  bed  !  Thou  art  ready  enough  to  rise  when 
thou  art  not  bidden.  To  bed,  I  say  !"  angrily  shouted  the 
disturbed  Benedick. 

"  Hast  thou  a  wife  ?"  sternly  inquired  the  pilgrim. 

"  A  wife  ! — marry  have  I !"  exclaimed  Giles  ;  "  and  here 
she  comes." 

Finding  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  speedy  termination 
to  this  interview,  our  hostess  of  the  Maypole  conceived  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  duty  that  she  should,  at  least,  take  her 
full  share  in  the  discussions  and  disclosures  that  might  ensue. 
For  this  purpose  she  descended,  making  a  deep  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  generally-supposed  sanctity  of  the  pilgrim's 
vocation.  So  much  occupied,  however,  did  he  appear  by 
other  concernments,  that  he  scarcely  noticed  her  approach, 
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but  continued  with  hasty  and  irregular  steps  to  stride  across 
the  chamber. 

"  By  what  quality  or  appearance  may  Sir  Osmund  Neville 
be  distinguished?"  he  abruptly  inquired. 

"  A  right  goodly  person,  and  a  brave  gentleman  !  He 
gave  me  a  sousing  kiss,  and  a  pair  of  mittens  to  boot,  the 
last  choosing  of  knights  to  the  parliament,"  said  the  Dame. 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  Madge !"  angrily  exclaimed  Giles. 
"  Good  father,  heed  not  a  woman  ;  they  are  caught  by  the 
lip  and  the  fist,  like  my  lord's  trencher-man.  This  Sir 
Osmund  is  both  lean  and  ill-favoured.  I  wonder  what  the 
Lady  Mabel  saw  above  his  shoe  to  wed  with  an  ugly  toad 
spawned  i'  the  Welsh  marshes.  Had  ye  seen  her  first  husband, 
Sir  William  Bradshaigh, — rest  his  soul !  he  was  killed  in  the 
wars, — you  would  have  marvelled  that  she  drunk  the  scum 
after  the  broth." 

"  Lady  Mabel  and  Sir  Osmund  are  now  at  Haigh  ?"  cau- 
tiously inquired  the  palmer. 

"  You  have  business  there,  belike  ?"  sharply  interrogated 
the  indefatigable  host. 

"  I  have  slight  matters  that  require  my  presence  at  the 
hall.  Does  the  knight  go  much  abroad,  or  keeps  he  close 
house  ?'' 

"  Why,  look  ye,  it  is  some  three  months  or  so  since  I  smelt 
the  fat  from  her  ladyship's  kitchen.  Dan  Hardseg  smutted 
my  face,  and  rubbed  a  platterful  of  barley-dough  into  my 
poll,  the  last  peep  I  had  through  the  buttery.  I'll  bide  about 
my  own  hearth-flag  whilst  that  limb  o'  the  old  spit  is  chief 
servitor.  I  do  bethink  me,  though,  it  is  long  sin'  Sir  Osmund 
was  seen  i'  the  borough.  Belike  he  may  have  come  at  the 
knowledge  of  my  misadventure,  and  careth  not  to  meet  the 
wrath  of  a  patient  man.'* 
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Here  the  malicious  Dame  burst  into  a  giddy  laugh. 

"  Thee  !  why  Sir  Osmund  knoweth  not  thy  crop  from  thy 
crupper,  nor  careth  he  if  thy  whole  carcass  were  crammed 
into  the  dumpling-bag.  I'feck,  it  were  a  rare  pastime  to  see 
Sir  Osmund,  the  brave  Welsh  knight,  give  the  gutter  to  Giles 
of  the  Merry  Maypole. 

Giles  was  speechless  with  dismay  at  this  aggravating  in- 
sult; but  the  Dame  continued: — 

"  I  think,  good  stranger,  the  knight  does  keep  house  of 
late.  Grim  told  me  that  last  week  he  was  a-sporting  once 
only,  by  way  of  the  higher  park  ;  and  he  appears  something 
more  soured  and  moody  than  usual.  If  thou  crave  speech 
with  him  though,  to-morrow  being  almous-day  at  the  hall, 
the  poor  have  free  admission,  and  thou  mayest  have  a  sight 
of  him  there  :  peradventure,  as  thou  art  strange  in  these 
parts,  it  will  be  needful  thou  hadst  a  guide." 

"  And  just  ready  for  the  job  thyself,  I'se  warrant!"  bit- 
terly snarled  the  exasperated  husband.  The  storm,  long 
threatening,  was  about  to  burst  forth ;  but  the  palmer,  with 
holy  and  beseeching  words,  soothed  for  awhile  the  angry 
disputants,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  a  guide  was 
unnecessary,  the  situation  of  the  house  being  sufficiently 
obvious  from  whatever  quarter  he  might  direct  his  steps. 

The  stranger  seemed  not  solicitous  of  repose,  and  Giles 
was  too  sulky  to  inquire  his  wants.  The  Dame,  however, 
drew  a  bundle  of  clean  straw  from  a  huge  heap,  and  threw 
it  beside  the  hearth.  A  coarse  and  heavy  rug,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  sheep-skin  with  the  wool  innermost,  consti- 
tuted a  warm  but  homely  couch.  A  horn  cup  filled  with 
cider,  and  a  burnt  barley- cake,  were  next  exhibited,  of  which 
the  palmer  made  a  healthful  if  not  a  sumptuous  repast.  Giles 
growled  off  to  the  loft  above ;  and  the  Dame,  caring  little 
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for  the  sequel  to  her  husband's  humours,  soon  found  a  rest- 
ing-place by  his  side. 

Morning  shone  bright  and  cheerily  through  the  chinks 
and  crevices  of  both  door  and  lattice;  but  the  pilgrim's 
couch  was  yet  unsought.  His  vigils  had  been  undisturbed, 
save  when  the  baying  of  some  vagrant  and  ill-disciplined 
dogs,  or  the  lusty  carol  of  some  valiant  yeoman,  reeling  home 
after  a  noisy  debauch,  startled  him  from  a  painfully-recur- 
ring thought,  to  which,  the  mind  involuntarily  turned 
when  the  interruption  had  ceased.  It  was  late  ere  Giles 
awoke;  breathless  with  expectation,  he  hastened  below, 
anticipating  a  rich  budget  of  news  from  his  guest ;  but  he 
had  departed. 

It  was  one  of  those  fresh  and  glittering  mornings  which 
autumn  alone  can  produce.  Keen,  pure,  and  exhilarating, 
the  air  seemed  all  buoyant  and  elastic,  tinging  the  cheeks 
with  ruddy  health,  and  animating  the  whole  frame  with  re- 
newed vigour.  A  slight  hoar-frost  yet  lay  on  the  thatched 
roofs.  Calm  and  undisturbed,  a  gem-like  brightness  twinkled 
from  every  object;  whilst  the  vapour  that  covered  them 
looked  not  as  the  shroud,  but  rather  as  a  pure  mantle  of 
eider,  hiding  the  fair  bosom  to  which  it  clung. 

The  pilgrim  entered  a  narrow  street  leading  to  the  pos- 
tern or  gate,  called  Standish-gate.  In  those  days  it  was  not, 
as  now,  a  wide  and  free  thoroughfare  for  man  and  beast. 
At  the  accustomed  fairs,  toll  is,  to  this  time,  demanded  on 
all  cattle  changing  owners  at  the  several  outlets,  where  for- 
merly stood  four  gates  ;  to  wit,  Wall-gate,  Hall-gate,  Mill- 
gate,  and  Standish-gate.  Each  gate,  where  the  toll-bars 
now  stand,  was  once,  in  good  sooth,  a  heavy  barrier  of  stout 
beams,  thickly  studded  with  iron.  Through  the  night  they 
were  generally  bolted,  and  guarded  by  a  company  of  the 
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mayor's  halberdiers.  An  irregular  wall  encompassed  the 
town,  save  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  river  Duglas 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  burghers,  to  constitute  a  sufficient 
defence,  a  low  abbatis  only  screening  its  banks.  The  walls 
were  covered,  or  rather  uncovered,  by  a  broad  ditch ;  a 
bridge  of  rough-hewn  planks,  at  three  of  the  entrances  be- 
fore named,  allowed  a  free  communication  with  the  suburbs, 
except  during  seasons  of  hostility,  which  unhappily  were  not 
rare  in  those  days  of  rapine  and  rebellion.  Before  the  Mill- 
gate,  a  wider  and  more  substantial  structure,  mounted  on 
huge  wooden  props,  facilitated  a  passage  over  the  river. 
This  edifice  could  be  raised  in  cases  of  siege,  effectually 
separating  the  inhabitants  from  their  enemies. 

The  first  beams  of  the  sun  began  to  peep  through  the 
angles  of  the  wooden  gable  fronts,  projecting  nearly  midway 
across  the  street,  streaming  athwart  the  frosty  air,  and 
giving  a  beautifully  variegated  and  picturesque  appearance 
to  the  grotesque  vista,  bounded  by  the  Standish-gate.  But 
the  stranger  heeded  it  not,  mounting  the  hill  with  an  alert- 
ness and  agility  that  scarcely  seemed  compatible  with  his 
age  and  appearance.  On  arriving  at  the  gate,  his  garb  was 
a  sufficient  passport,  without  the  necessity  of  a  challenge. 
Three  or  four  of  the  guards  were  loitering  and  laughing  on 
a  couple  of  benches  built  in  a  sort  of  arched  recess  on  each 
side  of  the  gateway.  As  the  pilgrim  passed,  they  became 
silent,  bowing  reverently  as  he  pronounced  the  accustomed 
benison. 

Outside  the  barriers,  the  road  lay  through  an  open  and 
uninclosed  country.  It  was  a  matter  of  but  slight  moment 
what  line  of  direction  the  narrow  and  uneven  pathways 
might  describe,  provided  their  termination  was  tolerably  ac- 
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curate ;  all  traffic  and  intercourse,  being  necessarily  limited, 
was  mostly  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  saddles  and 
horse-furniture.  The  most  inaccessible  part  of  a  hill  was 
the  site  generally  chosen;  the  road  ascending  and  descending 
in  a  meandering  sort  of  ziz-zag  on  its  side.  Rarely  did  our 
ancestors  tempt  the  valley,  often  preferring  a  roundabout 
course  over  a  line  of  hills,  if  by  so  doing  the  perils  of  the 
lower  ground  could  be  avoided. 

The  pilgrim  followed  a  narrow  and  beaten  track ;  it  was 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  deep  ditch,  nearly  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  brambles.  He  traversed  the  intricate  wind- 
ings of  the  road  with  considerable  facility ;  but  an  hour  had 
nearly  elapsed  ere  he  gained  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  of  no 
very  conspicuous  height,  though  it  commanded  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  country  adjacent.  From  the  east,  a  rich 
flood  of  glory  blended  the  whole  into  one  broad  mass  of 
light,  melting  away  the  beauteous  frost-work,  as  the  rays  of 
morning  dissipate  the  unreal  visions  that  have  their  existence 
only  in  darkness  and  repose.  Southward  lay  the  borough, 
distinguishable  only  by  the  broad  tower  of  All  Saints  rising 
from  the  mist,  as  if  baseless  and  suspended.  A  bell  boomed 
heavily  through  the  quiet  atmosphere  ;  its  long  and  linger- 
ing echoes  came  on  the  pilgrim's  soul,  like  the  voice  of  other 
years,  of  hopes  and  anticipations  that  had  for  ever  departed. 
Westward  might  be  seen  a  curl  of  blue  smoke  from  the 
newly-dignified  priory  at  Upholland,  recently  invested  with 
that  honour,  through  the  grants  and  intercessions  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Holland,  a  proud  knight  in  the  train  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  It  was  northward  that  the  pil- 
grim turned,  with  a  look  of  more  intense  anxiety.  The 
mansion  of  Haigh  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  broad  slope, 
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surmounted  by  shady  woods,  now  fading  into  the  warm  and 
luxuriant  tints  of  autumn.  Dark  and  cumbrous  turrets, 
projecting  from  the  wings,  grimly  caught  the  first  gleam  of 
the  morning  ;  whilst  a  tower  of  considerable  strength  and 
elevation  rose  above  what  could  only  be  surmised  as  the 
principal  gateway.  It  was  apparently  designed  to  overlook 
the  whole  fabric,  serving  as  a  refuge  to  the  besieged,  and  a 
stronghold  in  case  of  attack.  Narrow  loopholes  might  be 
traced,  irregularly  disposed  in  the  heavy  masonry ;  and  at 
the  summit  stood  a  small  turret  resembling  a  large  chair, 
from  which,  at  stated  occasions,  waved  the  richly-embla- 
zoned escutcheon  of  the  Norris  and  the  Bradshaigh.  The 
staff  was  just  visible,  but  unaccompanied  by  its  glittering  ad- 
junct. It  was  this  circumstance,  principally,  that  seemed  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger.  He  broke  into  a  loud 
and  involuntary  exclamation — 

"  Sir  William's  birth-day  is  forgotten  !  That  staff  opened 
a  rich  blossom  to  the  breeze  ten  years  agone.  It  is  the  day 
— the  very  hour  of  Sir  William's  birth  !" 

He  smote  his  forehead,  scarcely  able  to  contain  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotion. 

"  Let  that  day  darken ! — let  it  be  cursed  with  storms  and 
tempest ! — let  the  shadows  of  death  brood  over  it,  and 
the  teeming  night  bring  tenfold  horrors !  Yet  how  calm, 
how  peacefully  yonder  sun  approaches  in  his  strength  ! — 
Nature  is  the  same — bright,  joyous,  and  unchanging ! — 
Man,  man  alone,  is  mutable  ;  his  days  are  full  of  mourning 
and  bitterness  !" 

He  bowed  his  head,  crouching  almost  to  the  dust,  in  that 
overwhelming  agony. 

But  he  was  suddenly  aroused,  and  in  a  manner  as  uncere- 
monious as  unexpected.  A  smart  blow  on  the  back  an- 
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nounced  a  somewhat  uncourteous  intruder,  whilst  a  loud 
and  discordant  laugh  struck  shrilly  on  his  ear.  Starting  aside, 
he  beheld  a  figure  of  a  low  and  unshapely  stature,  clothed  in 
a  light  dress,  fantastically  wrought.  A  round  cap,  slouched 
in  front,  fitted  closely  to  his  head,  from  which  depended 
what  the  wearer,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  as  a  goodly  aggre- 
gate of  ornaments.  These  consisted  of  ear  tassels,  and  rings 
of  various  dimensions,  that  jingled  oddly  as  he  twisted  his 
head  from  side  to  side  with  a  knowing  and  important  grin. 
A  pair  of  large  leathern  boots,  slipped  on  for  travelling  pur- 
poses, with  ample  flaps  turning  down  from  the  knee,  formed 
the  lower  costume  of  this  strange  being.  Round  his  neck 
he  wore  an  iron  collar  ;  its  import,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
punishment  or  decoration,  is  at  this  time  doubtful.  A  visage 
of  more  than  ordinary  size  projected  from  between  a  pair 
of  shoulders  that  nearly  overlooked  the  lower  rim  of  his 
cap.  A  sort  of  dubious  leer  was  its  predominant  expression, 
heightened,  ever  and  anon,  by  a  broad  laugh,  the  eldritch 
shout  of  which  first  announced  itself  to  the  ear  of  the  pil- 
grim. Matted  and  shaggy,  the  twisted  locks  hung  wildly 
about  his  brow,  whilst  a  short  and  frizzled  beard  served  as  a 
scanty  covering  to  his  chin.  A  <e  Sheffield  whittle"  graced 
his  baldric,  and  in  a  pouch  was  deposited  the  remnant  of  a 
magnificent  pasty.  From  oft  and  over  replenishment,  this 
receptacle  gaped  in  a  most  unseemly  manner,  shewing  the 
shattered  remains,  the  crumbling  fragments,  of  many  a  huge 
mountain  of  crust. 

With  arms  akimbo  stood  this  prepossessing  personage  be- 
fore the  pilgrim,  in  all  his  native  rudeness  and  disorder. 
The  latter  tightened  his  cloak  about  him,  and  withdrew 
some  three  or  four  paces  from  his  companion. 

"  Nuncle,"  said  the  jester,  for  such  was  in  fact  his  voca- 
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tion,  "I  wonder  for  what  property  master  keeps  a  fool? 
I  bethink  me  'tis  for  his  wit :  more  wit  and  less  honesty, 
though."  The  palmer  was  silent. 

"  Art  going  to  the  hall  ?"  continued  he.  "  The  fool  is 
whipt  there  for  being  honest.  Have  a  care,  nuncle  ;  if  Sir 
Osmund  catch  thee,  thou  hadst  as  good  bequeath  thy  bones 
to  the  pope  to  make  into  saints'  gear.  I'm  very  sad, 
nuncle  !" 

"  Sad  I"  said  the  pilgrim ;  "  in  good  troth,  an'  thou  be 
sad,  the  cock  of  the  hall  yonder  is  but  in  sorry  plight." 

"  'Tis  more  wholesome  to  cry  to-day,"  said  the  dolorous 
knave,  "  knowing  ye  shall  laugh  to-morrow,  than  to  laugh 
to-day,  and  to-morrow's  dool  somehow  making  your  mirth 
asthmatic. 

"  Be  merry  to-morrow;  to-day,  to-day, 

Your  belly-full  take  of  grief ; 
When  sorrow  hath  supp'd,  go  play,  go  play, 
For  mirth  I  wot  is  brief. 

"  Ay,  grandam,  ye  are  wise ;  and  an  old  woman's  wit  best 
becomes  a  fool : 

"  When  sorrow  hath  supp'd,  go  play,  go  play, 
For  mirth  I  wot  is  brief.'' 

He  drew  out  the  last  notes  into  one  of  those  querulous 
cadences  much  in  vogue  as  an  ad  libitum  on  all  fitting  oc- 
casions :  even  the  sad  features  of  the  pilgrim  were  provoked 
into  a  smile. 

"  Art  bound  for  the  hall?"  again  inquired  the  inquisitive 
hunchback. 

"  Yes,  friend — whither  else  ?  Is  it  not  almous-day,  and 
thinkest  thou  the  houseless  pilgrim  will  not  share  of  the 
largess  ?" 
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"  Beggars  and  friars  thrive, — treason  and  corruption  wed, 
and  these  be  their  children  belike.  Hast  brought  the  Lady 
Mabel  her  old  husband's  bones  from  Heathenrie  ? — her  new 
one  is  like  to  leave  her  nought  else,  poor  soul,  for  her  com- 
fort. She'll  make  her  up  a  saint  out  o'  them." 

"  If  she  has  gotten  another  husband,"  said  the  pilgrim, 
uthe  old  one's  bones  would  have  a  rare  chance  of  wor- 
ship." 

The  facetious  impertinent  here  gave  a  sort  of  incredulous 
whistle.  He  eyed  the  palmer  with  a  keen  and  scrutinizing 
glance,  but  suddenly  relapsing  into  his  accustomed  manner, 
he  burst  into  a  wild  and  portentous  laugh. 

"  I  tell  thee,  if  Sir  Osmund  catch  thee  carrying  so  much 
as  a  thumb-nail  of  Sir  William's  carcass,  he'll  wring  thy 
neck  as  wry  as  the  chapel  weather-cock.  My  lady  goes 
nigh  crazed  with  his  ill  humours.  I  warrant  thee,  Sir 
William's  ghost  gaily  snuffs  up  the  sport.  I  have  watched 
him  up  and  down  the  old  stairs,  and  once  i'  the  chapel ;  and 
he  told  me" — whispering  close  to  the  pilgrim's  ear — "  a  great 
secret,  nuncle  !" 

«  Ay — what  was  that,  Motley  ?" 

"  Why,  said  he,  if  so  be  Sir  William  comes  home  again, 
he'll  find  his  wife  has  got  a  cuckoo  in  her  nest."  Here  he 
burst  from  the  stranger  with  a  malicious  shout,  and  descend- 
ing a  by-path,  was  soon  lost  amidst  the  intricacies  of  a  deep 
wood,  skirting  the  verge  of  an  extensive  forest. 

The  traveller's  brow  gathered  a  heavier  gloom.  With 
unconscious  haste  he  soon  gained  a  gentle  ascent,  which  led 
by  a  narrow  and  deep  path  to  the  mansion.  Nigh  to  the 
bridge  over  the  moat  stood  a  blacksmith's  hovel,  con- 
veniently situated  for  all  job-work  emanating  from  the 
armoury  and  the  kitchen,  which  at  that  time  afforded  full 
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exercise  for  the  musical  propensities  of  Darby  Grimshaw's 
great  anvil.  This  hut  was  a  general  resort  to  all  the  idlers 
in  the  vicinity,  Grim,  as  he  was  generally  styled,  for  the  sake 
of  abbreviation,  discharging  the  office  of  "  preses,"  or  chief 
moderator,  in  all  debates  held  therein.  He  was  a  shrewd 
fellow,  and  a  bold  one.  A  humorous  and  inquisitive  cunning 
lurked  in  the  corner  of  his  grey  and  restless  eye.  His 
curiosity  was  insatiable ;  and  as  a  cross-questioner,  when 
fairly  at  work,  for  worming  out  a  secret,  he  had  not  his  fel- 
low. His  brain  was  a  general  deposit  for  odd  scraps,  and  a 
reservoir  in  which  flowed  all  stray  news  about  the  country. 
He  was  an  abstract  and  chronicle  of  the  time,  and  could  tell 
ye  where  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  mustered  his  forces,  the  day 
of  their  march,  and  the  very  purposes  and  projects  of  that 
turbulent  noble.  Even  the  secrets  of  my  lady's  bower  did 
not  elude  the  prying  of  this  indefatigable  artist ;  at  any  rate, 
he  had  the  credit  of  knowing  all  that  he  assumed,  which 
amounted  very  much  to  the  same  thing  as  though  his  know- 
ledge were  unlimited :  a  nod  and  a  wink  supplying  the  place 
of  intelligence,  when  his  wondering  neophytes  grew  dis- 
agreeably minute  in  their  inquiries. 

Towards  this  abode  did  the  pilgrim  bend  his  steps.  A 
thick  smoke  hovered  about  the  thatch,  that  appeared  very 
ingeniously  adapted  for  the  reception  and  nurture  of  any 
stray  spark  that  might  happen  to  find  there  a  temporary 
lodgment.  Several  times  had  this  Vulcan  been  burnt  out, 
yet  the  materials  were  easily  replaced ;  and  again  and  again 
the  hovel  arose  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness  and  disorder. 
Darby  was  just  kindling  his  fire  :  a  merry-making  overnight 
had  trenched  upon  morning  duties,  and  daylight  found  him 
still  stretched  on  his  pallet.  Subsequent  to  this,  a  noisy 
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troop   from    the    hall   had    roused    him    from    a   profound 
slumber. 

"  St.  George  and  the  Virgin  protect  thee,  honest  friend  !" 
said  the  pilgrim,  as  he  stood  by  an  opening,  just  then  per- 
forming the  functions  of  both  door  and  chimney.  Darby's 
perceptions  being  much  impeded  by  the  smoke,  he  hastily 
approached  the  door.  His  surprise  manifested  itself  aloud ; 
yet  did  he  not  forget  a  becoming  reverence  to  the  stranger, 
as  he  invited  him  into  the  only  apartment,  besides  his  work- 
shop, of  which  the  roof  could  boast.  It  served  for  parlour, 
bedchamber,  and  kitchen  ;  where  the  presiding  deity,  Grim's 
helpmate,  carried  on  her  multifarious  operations. 

The  officious  housewife  fetched  a  joint-stool,  first  clearing 
it  from  dust,  whilst  her  husband  added  a  billet  to  the  heap. 
She  was  just  preparing  breakfast.  A  wooden  porringer, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  new  milk,  in  which  oatmeal  was 
stirred,  a  rasher  of  salted  mutton,  and  a  large  cake  of  coarse 
bread,  comprised  the  delicacies  of  their  morning  repast. 
To  this,  however,  was  added  a  snatch  of  cold  venison  from 
the  hall.  "  But  this,  you  see/'  said  the  old  woman,  "  is  not 
of  our  own  killing ;  St.  Gregory  forbid  !  it  comes  from  Dan 
there,  who  has  the  care  of  the  knight's  buttery  !" 

"  Rot  him,  for  a  churl !"  said  the  smith ;  "  Sir  Osmund 
grudges  every  mouth  about  him  ;  but" — and  here  he  looked 
wondrous  knowing — "  he  may  happen  to  be  ousted  yet,  if 
Earl  Thomas  should  come  by  the  worst  in  this  cabal." 

"  Sir  Osmund,  I  find,  is  no  favourite  with  his  neigh- 
bours." 

"  Hang  him  !"  replied  Grim,  first  looking  cautiously  into 
the  shop ;  "  there's  not  a  man  of  us  but  would  like  to  see 
him  and  his  countrymen  packed  off  to-morrow  upon  ass- 
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panniers.  They  were  spawned  from  the  Welsh  ditches  to 
help  that  overgrown  Earl  against  his  master.  If  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  been  alive,  I  had  spoken  out  without  fear.  He 
was  a  loyal  knight  and  a  true ;  he  ever  served  his  country 
and  his  king.  But  I  bethink  me  that  peradventure  ye  may 
have  heard  of  our  late  master's  death;  and  who  knows  but 
ye  bring  some  token,  pilgrim,  to  his  lady  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  shrewdly  guessed  ;  I  bear  the  last  message 
that  Sir  William  sent  to  his  lady.  Thinkest  thou  it  may  be 
delivered  without  the  knight's  privity  ?" 

"  Save  thee,  father !  peril  betides  him  who  would  hazard  a 
message  to  my  lady  without  her  husband's  leave." 

"  Is  the  Lady  Mabel  in  health  ? — and  the  children  ?"  in- 
quired the  stranger. 

"  Sorely  did  she  grieve  when  tidings  came  of  Sir  William's 
death  in  the  great  battle ;  but  sorer  still  rues  she  her  wed- 
ding with  Sir  Osmund  Neville.  Poor  soul !  it  would  melt 
the  nails  out  of  a  rusty  horse-shoe  to  see  how  she  moans 
herself,  when  she  can  steal  privily  to  her  chamber.  They 
say  the  knight  caught  her  weeping  once  over  some  token 
that  belonged  to  Sir  William,  and  he  burnt  it  before  her 
face,  ill-treating  her  into  the  bargain." 

"  How  came  she  to  wed  this  churl  I" 

"  Oh,  'tis  a  sorry  history!" — The  speaker  paused,  and  it 
was  at  the  pilgrim's  entreaty  that  he  thus  continued : 

"  Parson  Cliderhow  had  his  paw  in  the  mischief.  She 
was  in  a  manner  forced  either  to  wed,  or,  in  the  end,  to  have 
found  herself  and  her  children  with  never  a  roof-tree  above 
their  heads." 

"  How? — Sir  William  did  not  leave  her  portionless?" 

"  I  know  not;  but  Sir  Osmund  had,  or  pretended  he  had, 
got  a  grant  from  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  for  possession  of  all 
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that  belonged  to  Sir  William,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  ser- 
vices ;  and  unless — why,  you  may  guess  what  follows,  when 
a  lone  woman  is  left  in  a  wooer's  clutches.  I  shall  never 
forget  their  wedding-day ;  it  should  rather  have  been  her 
burying,  by  the  look  on't.  Her  long  veil  was  more  like  a 
winding-sheet  than  a  bride's  whimple." 

During  this  recital,  the  palmer  drew  his  seat  closer  to  the 
hearth.  He  leant  him  over  his  staff,  absorbed  in  that  con- 
scious stupor  which  seems  at  once  shut  out  from  all  connexion 
with  external  objects,  and  yet  intensely  alive  to  their  impres- 
sions. Suddenly  he  rose,  tightened  his  sandals,  and  looking 
round,  appeared  as  if  about  to  depart. 

"  It  is  our  late  master's  birth-day,"  said  the  loquacious 
informant.  "  Ten  years  ago  there  was  free-commons  at  the 
hall  for  man  and  beast.  Now,  save  on  almous-days,  when 
some  half-dozen  doitering  old  bodies  get  a  snatch  at  the 
broken  meat,  not  a  man  of  us  thrusts  his  nose  into  the 
knight's  buttery,  but  by  stealth.  Sir  William's  banner  has 
not  been  hoisted,  as  it  was  wont  on  this  day,  since  he  left, 
with  fifty  armed  men  in  his  train,  to  help  the  king,  then  hard 
pressed  in  the  Scottish  wars.  Ye  may  get  an  alms  among 
the  poor  to-day,  but  have  an  eye  to  the  Welsh  bowmen : 
these  be  the  knight's  privy-guard,  and  hold  not  the  quality 
of  his  guests  in  much  respect." 

Here  the  smith's  angry  garrulity  was  interrupted  by  Daniel 
Hardseg,  a  sort  of  deputy  house-steward,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  look  after  all  business  not  immediately  connecting  itself 
with  any  other  department  in  the  household.  He  was  prime 
executive  in  most  of  the  out-door  duty,  and  a  particular 
crony  at  the  hovel.  His  "  Hilloa !"  was  terrific. 

"  Why,  a  murrain  to  thee,  goodman  Grim,  thy  fire  is 
colder  than  my  halidome  ;  the  sun  is  so  high,  it  puts  it  out, 
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I  reckon.  Here  have  I  two  iron  pots,  a  plate  from  my 
master's  best  greaves,  and  a  pair  of  spurs  that  want  piecing, 
and  I'm  like  to  tinker  them  as  I  list  on  a  cold  stithy — Get 
out,  thou — "  Here  he  became  aware  of  an  additional  in- 
mate to  Grim's  dwelling;  and  this  discovery,  for  a  while, 
checked  the  copious  torrent  of  Dan's  eloquence.  Shortly, 
Darby  drew  him  aside,  and  from  their  looks  it  might  be 
gathered  that  some  scheme  was  negotiating  for  the  pilgrim's 
safe  admission  at  the  hall.  To  an  entreaty,  more  strenuously 
urged  on  the  part  of  our  diplomatist,  Dan  replied  in  a  louder 
tone, 

"  Why,  look  thee,  gossip,  it  were  as  much  as  my  lugs  were 
worth — but — I'll  e'en  try." 

"  We  shall  hear  some  news  about  Sir  William,  depend 
on't,  an'  thou  get  him  a  word  with  my  lady." 

"  And  what  the  better  shall  I  be  of  that  ? — dead  men 
make  no  porridge  hot !"  simply  retorted  Dan. 

"  Go  to  I"  replied  the  other ;  "  it's  but  setting  Maude  on 
the  scent ;  I  warrant  thee,  she'll  sharpen  her  wits  for  the 
work.  It  will  be  a  grievous  pity  should  he  depart,  and 
whisper  not  his  message  to  her  ladyship.  Maude's  thin  ears, 
as  thou  knowest,  can  catch  a  whisper,  and  thou  wilt  soon 
squeeze  the  secret  out  of  her;  then  comes  Darby's  turn — 
by  to-morrow,  at  the  latest." 

The  news-doting  artisan  rubbed  his  dark  fists  with  ecstasy. 

"  Go,  knave  !"  said  he ;  "  thou  art  a  teasing  little  varlet." 

Here  Grim  seemed  ready  to  hug  his  comrade  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  delight ;  but  Dan  was  rather  sullen,  evidently 
ruminating  on  peril  and  mischance,  wherein  the  tempter  had 
no  share,  though  participating  in  the  profits  of  the  adventure. 
Eventually,  the  stranger  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
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Daniel  Hardseg,  who  to  do  him  justice,  was  well  affected 
towards  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken. 

Passing  by  a  low  wall,  to  the  north-east  of  the  mansion, 
they  were  soon  hidden  by  a  projecting  terrace  or  platform, 
which,  in  cases  of  siege,  could  be  converted  into  a  sort  of 
breast-work  to  cover  the  sallies  of  the  besieged.  At  the 
salient  angle  of  this  curtain  stood  a  small  postern,  to  which 
Dan  applied  a  heavy  key,  and  beckoning  to  his  companion, 
they  ascended  a  narrow  stair-case.  A  succession  of  dark 
passages  led  to  the  great  hall,  from  which  a  small  arched 
door-way  communicated  by  a  private  entrance  to  the  chapel. 
As  they  passed  the  half-closed  door,  a  gruff  voice  was  heard 
reciting  the  appointed  service  for  the  day.  Dan  stept  cau- 
tiously by,  and  motioned  the  stranger  to  tread  softly.  The 
latter  paused,  listening  with  a  look  of  anxiety,  and  pressed 
his  staff  across  his  bosom ; — soon,  drawing  his  hood  closer 
over  his  brow,  he  quickly  followed  the  retreating  footsteps 
of  his  companion. 

"  Praised  be  old  Cliderhow's  tough  pipe  !"  said  Dan,  when 
fairly  out  of  hearing.  "  Ha,  ha  ! — sit  down,  sit  down,  good 
father,"  opening  a  half-door,  as  he  laughed,  and  thrusting 
in  the  pilgrim  ;  "  nobody  can  hear  aught  besides,  when  hi 
fairly  agoing." 

The  apartment  into  which  this  unceremonious  conductor 
ushered  his  guest  was  Dan's  store  room.  A  most  whimsical 
assemblage  of  materials  were  here  huddled  together.  Pans, 
wooden  bowls,  and  matters  of  meaner  import,  entered  into 
close  familiarity  with  broad-swords  and  helmets ;  boots  of 
home  manufacture  in  their  primitive  clothing  ;  saddles,  with 
their  housings  ;  knives,  and  brown  bottles  of  coarse  pottery, 
were  intermingled  with  many  a  grim-looking  weapon  of 
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blood-thirsty  aspect.  From  the  walls  depended  a  heteroge- 
neous mass  of  apparel, — cloaks,  hats,  and  body-gear,  of 
unimaginable  shape  and  appearance.  Dan  was  steward  of 
the  wardrobe,  or  furniture-keeper,  to  most  of  the  retainers 
and  other  idle  appendages  to  the  hall ;  and  as,  in  those  days, 
the  sciences  dependent  "on  order  and  classification  had  not 
spread  their  beneficial  influence  through  society  at  large,  it 
frequently  happened  that  more  time  was  consumed  in  rum- 
maging amidst  this  unexplored  chaos,  than  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  transact  the  whole  affair  for  which  any  article  was 
required.  A  round  stool  in  the  middle  of  this  "  Thesaurus" 
the  only  unoccupied  place  except  the  ceiling,  was  the 
throne  of  our  friend  Dan  Hardseg,  when  dispensing  out  his 
treasures  with  stately  munificence.  On  this  scanty  perch 
was  the  stranger  duly  installed,  and  favoured  with  a  benignant 
and  knowing  wink  from  Dan  as  he  departed. 

Waiting  for  the  return  of  his  patron,  the  pilgrim  was 
roused  from  a  fit  of  reverie  by  the  well-remembered  greeting 
of  the  jester,  Humphry  Lathom,  or  "  Soft  Humpy,"  as  he 
was  mostly  called. 

"  Eh,  n uncle !  but  if  Dan  catch  thee,  he'll  be  sure  to 
give  thee  a  lift  i'  the  stocks." 

This  strange  creature  cautiously  opened  the  door,  and 
was  speedily  engulfed  in  all  that  fearful  accumulation  of 
sloth  and  disorder.  By  his  manner,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
his  first  irruption  into  this  vast  magazine ;  whilst,  from  the 
cautious  and  fearful  glances  he  from  time  to  time  cast  through 
the  door,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  detected  in  his 
expeditions,  and,  in  all  probability,  punished  for  the  offence. 
He  was  evidently  in  search  of  some  object  from  amidst  the 
various  heaps  of  lumber  he  overthrew ;  an  inarticulate  mut- 
ter accompanying  every  fresh  attack,  indicated  impatience 
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and  disappointment.     Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  drawing  forth 
a  large  roll,  with  ludicrous  expressions  of  delight — 

"  I  have  thee,  now  ! — The  buck's  horns  shall  soon  butt 
this  great  Welsh  goat  from  his  pen." 

He  opened  the  banner.  It  was  the  pennon  of  the  Brad- 
shaigh,  thrown  aside  to  rot  in  dust  and  decay. 

"  Don't  tell  Dan,  nuncle,  and  thou  shalt  see  rare  sport." 
He  said  this  with  his  usual  familiarity  of  tone;  but  suddenly 
putting  his  mouth  to  the  stranger's  ear,  he  whispered.  The 
words  were  inaudible,  save  to  him  for  whom  they  were 
meant ;  and  in  an  instant  he  darted  from  the  spot,  concealing 
the  spoil  amidst  the  folds  of  his  apparel.  Shortly  afterwards 
Dan  made  his  appearance.  With  wonder  and  dismay  did  he 
behold  the  ravages  committed  in  his  treasure-house — "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded." 

"  Beshrew  me,  but  thou  art  a  restless  tenant !  I  did  not 
tell  thee  to  tumble  my  wardrobe  into  haycocks." 

'<  I  was  long  a-watching,"  said  the  pilgrim ;  "  and,  in  good 
troth,  I  became  over  curious  to  know  the  contents  of  thy 
sty.  What  tidings  from  my  lady's  chamber?" 

"  A  plague  on  her  husband's  humours  !  Maude  says  it  were 
as  much  as  a  Jew's  thumb  were  worth  to  get  thee  privily 
to  an  audience,  but  she  hath  urged  my  lady  to  distribute  the 
alms  herself  to-day ;  so  betake  thee  to  the  kitchen  ;  Maude 
will  contrive  thou  shalt  have  some  token  of  her  approach. 
St.  Anthony  !  but  thou  hast  bestirred  thee  bravely ;  such 
another  guest,  and  I  might  as  well  set  fire  to  the  whole 
budget.  If  thou  be'st  bent  on  another  rummage  in  the 
kitchen,  the  cook  will  whack  thy  pate  with  the  spit — holy 
and  hooded  though  it  be." 

Dan  led  the  way  to  this  arena  of  gigantic  gastronomy.  It 
was  a  vast  and  smoky  den,  such  as  could  only  exist  in  those 
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days  of  feudal  magnificence.  An  immense  furnace  was  fed 
by  huge  blocks  of  wood,  which  the  ravening  flame  seized, 
and  in  a  moment  enveloped  in  its  embrace.  Forms,  grisly 
and  indistinct,  flitted  past  this  devouring  blaze,  by  the  sput- 
tering and  crackling  of  which,  mingled  with  the  hissing  deli- 
cacies before  it,  and  the- shrill  scream  of  the  presiding  fury, 
a  stranger  might  be  warned  of  his  approach  to  this  pande- 
monium some  time  ere  its  wonders  were  visible.  The  pil- 
grim seated  himself  in  an  accessible  corner,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  promised  signal. 

On  a  long  stone  bench  lay  heaps  of  broken  meat,  ready 
for  distribution  to  the  groups  of  mendicants  who  were  now 
clamouring  without  the  gate.  From  the  low  and  ponderous 
rafters  hung  dried  mutton,  bacon,  and  deer's  tongues, 
wreathed  in  curls  of  smoke,  that  might  seem  to  render  an 
introduction  to  the  chimney  unnecessary  for  completing 
their  flavour. 

It  was  not  long  ere  a  pert  waiting-maid  approached.  She 
drew  up  her  short  linsey-woolsey  garments  from  the  conta- 
minations beneath  her  feet.  Raising  her  chin,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed the  servitors : — 

"  My  lady  bids  ye  bring  the  dole  quickly  into  the  great 
hall.  She  attends  to-day  in  person.  When  the  bell  rings," 
looking  towards  the  pilgrim  as  she  spoke,  "  my  lady  leaves 
her  chamber/' 

Maude  departed  with  the  same  supercilious  deportment. 
The  bell  was  immediately  heard,  and  the  stranger,  making 
the  best  of  his  way  into  the  hall,  found  the  doors  wide  open, 
and  an  indiscriminate  assemblage  of  supplicants,  displaying, 
to  the  best  advantage,  a  variety  of  modes  and  manifestations 
of  distress,  unhappily  not  confined  to  those  unhallowed  days 
of  wretchedness  and  misrule.  Their  chief  attention  seemed 
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to  be  directed  towards  a  side  wicket,  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  slide  for  the  more  convenient  distribution  of 
the  accustomed  largess  when  the  lady  Mabel  did  not  super- 
intend the  apportioning  of  her  beneficence. 

It  was  soon  whispered  amongst  the  crowd  that  she,  who 
had  for  a  considerable  time  kept  aloof  from  all  intercourse, 
would  that  day  distribute  her  own  bounty. 

The  tinkling  of  the  bell  ceased,  and  suddenly  the  door 
flew  open.  Lady  Mabel  and  her  maidens  entered.  The 
crowd  fell  back  as  she  approached.  Of  a  commanding  form 
and  deportment,  she  seemed  a  being  of  some  superior  crea- 
tion ;  whilst  with  slow  and  majestic  steps,  she  passed  on  to  the 
upper  division  of  the  hall,  where  the  dais  raised  her  slightly 
above  the  multitude.  She  was  habited  in  deep  mourning  : 
her  heavy  train  swept  gracefully  over  the  dark  pavement ; 
her  veil,  in  cumbrous  folds,  reached  almost  to  her  feet, 
effectually  concealing  her  face  from  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. A  number  of  servitors  now  entered,  bearing  the 
allotted  viands,  together  with  sundry  articles  of  winter  ap- 
parel. The  upper  table  was  filled,  and  a  profound  silence 
shewed  the  awe  and  respect  which  her  presence  inspired. 
She  raised  her  veil.  Grief,  long  subdued,  yet  deep  and  irre- 
mediable, hung  heavily  on  her  pallid  features,  but  their 
form  and  character  was  untouched  by  the  destroyer.  Not 
a  ringlet  was  visible.  Her  brow,  bare  and  unornamented, 
threw  an  air  of  severe  grandeur  on  her  whole  countenance. 
A  deeper  shade  of  sorrow  fell  on  her  lip  ;  but  sweet,  inex- 
pressibly sweet  and  touching  was  the  expression.  Though 
the  rose  had  faded,  yet,  lovelier  in  decay,  it  seemed  to  mingle 
more  gracefully  with  the  soft  hues  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. She  waved  her  hand  :  singly  the  mendicants 
approached,  proffering  their  simple  tale  of  suffering  and 
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privation.  To  every  one  she  administered  comfort,  con- 
soling the  wretched  and  reproving  the  careless :  but  each 
had  a  share  of  her  bounty  ere  he  withdrew. 

The  hall  was  nearly  cleared  ;  yet  the  palmer  sat,  as  if  still 
awaiting  audience,  behind  a  distant  pillar,  and  deeply  ponder- 
ing, as  it  might  seem,  -the  transactions  he  had  witnessed. 
The  last  of  their  suppliants  had  departed  ere  he  rose,  bend- 
ing lowly  as  he  approached.  The  eye  of  the  noble  dame 
suddenly  became  riveted  on  him.  She  was  leaning  in  front 
of  her  maidens,  beside  a  richly-carved  canopy  of  state, 
underneath  which,  in  days  of  feudal  hospitality  and  pomp, 
presided  the  master  of  the  banquet.  Behind,  a  long  and 
richly-variegated  window  poured  down  a  chequered  halo  of 
glory  around  her  form.  She  seemed  an  angel  of  light, 
issuing  from  that  fountain  of  splendour,  and  irradiating  the 
whole  group  with  her  presence. 

"  Reverend  pilgrim,  thy  behest?"  She  said  this  with  a 
shudder  of  apprehension,  as  if  dreading  an  answer  to  her 
inquiry.  The  pilgrim  spoke  not,  but  advanced. 

The  attendants  drew  aside.  A  silence,  chill  and  un- 
broken as  the  grave,  pervaded  the  assembly.  He  took  from 
his  vest  a  silver  ring.  The  lady  Mabel  grasped  the  well- 
known  signet.  With  agony  the  most  heart-rending  and  in- 
tense, she  exclaimed — 

"  My  husband's  signet  ! — Where  ? — whence  came  this 
pledge  ? — Speak  ! — " 

A  pause  ensued.  It  was  one  of  those  short  ages  of  almost 
insupportable  suspense,  when  the  mind,  wound  up  to  the 
keenest  susceptibility  of  endurance,  seems  vibrating  on  the 
verge  of  annihilation,  as  if  the  next  pulse  would  snap  its 
connexion  with  the  world  for  ever. 

"  Lady,"  the  pilgrim  answered,  in  a  low  sepulchral  tone, 
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"  it  is  a  bequest  from  thy  husband.  It  was  his  wife's  last 
pledge — a  seal  of  unchanging  fidelity.  He  bade  me  seek 
his  dame,  and  say,  '  His  last  sigh  was  to  her, — his  last  wish 
to  Heaven.'" 

Lady  Mabel  listened — every  tone  sunk  like  a  barbed 
arrow  to  her  heart.  The  voice  resembled  not  that  of  her 
deceased  husband,  yet  such  was  the  deceptive  influence 
arising  from  the  painful  irritation  which  her  spirits  had 
undergone,  that,  if  reason  had  not  forbidden,  her  fancy 
would  have  invested  it  with  supernatural  attributes; — she 
listened  as  though  it  were  a  voice  from  the  tomb. 

"  For  the  love  I  bore  and  yet  bear  to  his  most  honoured 
name,  tell  me,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me,  his  earthly  resting- 
place.  My  last  pilgrimage  shall  be  thither.  I  will  enshrine 
his  hallowed  relics,  a  pledge  of  our  union  where  we  shall  no 
more  part." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  solemnity  of  expres- 
sion awful  and  thrilling  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
convey. 

"What  recks  it,  lady?  thou  hast  gotten  thee  another," 
said  the  pilgrim. 

"  Another  !  Oh,  name  him  not  !  Never,  never ! — Most 
base,  most  cruel !  He  took  advantage  of  my  bereavement, 
— a  moment  of  weakness  and  maternal  terror  :  by  what 
long  ages  of  suffering  and  wretchedness  has  it  been  repaid  ! 
Better  I  had  beheld  my  babes  wasting  with  hunger  than 
have  mated  with  this  unpitying  husband  for  a  home  and  a 
morsel  of  bread  I" 

A  flush  of  proud  scorn  at  her  own  weakness  overspread 
her  features.  It  was  but  momentary.  She  bade  the  attend- 
ants withdraw.  Looking  round  for  this  purpose,  she  was 
aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  hated  presence  of  Roger  de 
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Cliderhow,  watching,  with  considerable  surprise,  for  the  re- 
sult of  this  unexpected  interview.  He  departed  with  the 
retinue,  leaving  Lady  Mabel  and  the  pilgrim  for  a  while 
unobserved. 

"  Thou  art  a  holy  and  a  heaven-destined  man,  yet  surely 
thou  hast  been  taught-to  share  another's  sorrows,  to  pour 
the  oil  of  compassion  over  the  wounds  of  the  penitent  and 
broken-hearted."  The  lady  turned  aside  her  head ;  she 
leaned  over  the  chair  for  support,  whilst  one  hand  pressed 
her  throbbing  temples. 

"  Mabel  Bmdshaigh  /"  It  was  the  voice  of  Sir  William. 
She  started  as  at  a  summons  from  the  tomb.  No  other  form 
was  visible  but  that  of  the  pilgrim  bending  over  his  staff. 
Her  eye  wandered  wildly  around  the  hall,  as  if  she  expected 
some  phantom  to  start  from  its  recesses.  A  richly- fretted 
screen,  behind  which  the  minstrels  and  lookers-on  occa- 
sionally sat  at  the  festival,  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
apartment.  A  slight  rustling  was  heard  ;  she  was  about  to 
rush  towards  the  spot,  when  the  voice  was  again  audible, 
and  apparently  at  her  side.  Slowly  the  hood  of  the  pilgrim 
was  uplifted.  He  threw  off  his  disguise;  but  oh,  how 
changed  was  the  once  athletic  form  of  Sir  William  Brad- 
shaigh  !  With  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek  she  flew  towards 
the  out-stretched  arms  of  her  husband  ;  but  ere  they  met,  a 
figure  stepped  between  them,  barring  their  approach.  It 
was  the  ungainly  person  of  Sir  Osmund  Neville. 

"  Nay,  nay,  seek  thy  lenian  elsewhere,  thou  gay  palmer  ! 
It  were  a  brave  honour,  truly,  to  graft  me  with  thy  favours." 
With  this  brutish  speech  he  was  proceeding  to  lay  hands  on 
the  lady,  who  stood  stupified,  and  bereft  of  power  to  offer 
the  least  resistance. 
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*'  To  me  this  insult !  I'll  chase  thee  from  thy  lair  !"  ex- 
claimed the  incensed  Sir  William. 

Roger  de  Cliderhow  at  this  moment  suddenly  approached, 
and  in  great  alarm  he  whispered  Sir  Osmund — 

"  'Tis  Sir  William! — Thou  hast  no  time  for  parley.  If 
his  coming  get  abroad,  we  are  undone.  Call  thy  men  hither, 
and  let  him  be  conveyed  away  privily.  The  dungeon  will  tell 
no  tales.  I'll  summon  them.  If  the  servants  get  a  whisper  of 
the  matter,  I'll  give  out  he  is  an  impostor." 

This  said,  and  fearful  of  encountering  the  glance  of  his 
injured  lord,  the  false  chaplain  withdrew  in  great  precipita- 
tion. It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Sir  Osmund  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  prevent  all  egress,  so  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  his  lady  were,  in  fact,  prisoners,  at  the  mercy  and 
discretion  of  a  cruel  and  cowardly  foe.  The  knight,  a  pil- 
grim now  no  more,  had  thrown  off  his  cloak  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  disguise.  He  now  stood  proudly  erect  before 
the  supplanter,  stunned  by  this  unexpected  issue. 

•(  I  defy  thee  to  the  combat !  Hast  thou  the  grace  to  give 
me  a  weapon,  or  art  thou  as  cowardly  as  thou  art  presum- 
ing ?"  tauntingly  inquired  Sir  William. 

tf'  Impostor !  wouldst  have  me  believe  every  wish  that 
folly  genders?  To  the  proof!"  sullenly  replied  Sir  Osmund. 

"  What  says  the  Lady  Mabel  ?  Let  her  decide,"  returned 
the  other. 

"  She  !"  cried  the  varlet,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  "Her 
wits  are  so  set  upon  it  that  she  would  worship  any  ill-fa- 
voured lout  that  should  call  himself  her  husband." 

"  'Tis  false !  unblushing  as  thou  art."  The  lightning 
kindled  in  the  lady's  eye  as  she  spoke.  Sir  Osmund  quailed 
beneath  her  glance. 
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"Am  I  mad?"  she  continued.  "Ay,  if  thy  wish  could 
have  goaded  me  to  it.  Thou  hast  heaped  on  me  tortures, 
indignities,  cruel  as  thy  relentless  nature  could  devise ;  but 
I  have  been  spared  for  this !"  Her  lips  quivered.  Shud- 
dering, she  spoke  with  amazing  energy  and  distinctness. 
"  I  have  repented,  day  and  night ;  but  they  were  unavailing 
tears.  Oh,  if  I  have  wronged  thee,"  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  "  it  was  not  even  in  thought  that  I  grew 
unfaithful  to  thy  trust.  My  babes! — in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness I  looked  on  them,  smiling  as  they  lay.  I  could  not 
dash  the  cup  from  their  lips  ere  they  had  well  nigh  tasted. 
I  could  not  behold  them  so  soon  doomed  to  misery  and 
want." 

She  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  repress  her  sobs. 

"  Can  years  of  suffering  atone  for  my  crime  ?" 

She  drew  back  as  she  continued.  "  I  abhor,  I  loathe  the 
very  existence  I  am  forced  to  prolong.  The  cloister  alone 
can  hide  my  wretchedness  and  my  shame.'' 

"  I  forgive  thee — nay,  shrink  not  from  my  embrace,"  cried 
the  distracted  Sir  William.  "  I  blame  thee  not  in  my  regret. 
Pure,  and  as  free  from  guilt  as  when  first  I  knew  thee,  do  I 
now  receive  thee  to  my  arms." 

Sir  Osmund  smiled  in  contempt ;  at  the  same  time  casting 
a  furtive  glance  towards  the  side  entrance,  where,  true  to  his 
word,  Roger  de  Cliderhow  had  summoned  a  guard  of  Welsh 
bowmen,  their  master's  accomplices  in  many  a  deed  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine. 

Sir  Osmund  heard  their  approach.  He  cautiously  undrew 
the  bolts,  and,  pointing  to  his  foe,  with  a  signal  they  but  too 
well  understood,  the  latter  was  immediately  seized,  and  with 
such  rapidity,  that  almost  before  Sir  William  was  aware  of 
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their  design,  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  and  incapable  of 
resistance. 

'«  Traitor,  thou  wilt  rue  this  foul  despite !  I  here  pro- 
claim thee  a  craven  knight  and  a  dastard !"  exclaimed  Sir 
William. 

"  False  pilgrim,"  growled  his  adversary,  "  didst  think  to 
foist  thy  fooleries  upon  me  ?  The  dungeon  walls  will  give 
thee  a  patient  hearing.  Boast  to  them  of  thy  descent,  and 
when  they  acknowledge  thee,  so  will  I.  Knaves,  to  your 
duty." 

Lady  Mabel,  with  a  loud  and  appalling  shriek,  fell  sense- 
less on  the  pavement.  In  vain  did  Sir  William  endeavour  to 
free  himself  from  the  rude  grasp  of  his  conductors.  He  was 
hurried  along,  nor  did  there  appear  the  remotest  possibility 
of  escape.  Just  as  they  turned  into  a  sort  of  corridor,  lead- 
ing to  the  passages  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
place  of  their  destination,  they  encountered  Humphry  La- 
thom.  The  same  half-stupid,  half-knavish  expression  of  face 
was  now  lighted  up  by  a  grin  of  apparently  inexplicable 
amazement. 

"Eh,  nuncle,"  said  he,  stroking  his  beard,  "  but  you're 
in  mighty  grace.  The  Welshman  always  mounts  his  he- 
goats  for  guard  on  them  he  delighteth  to  honour."  With 
one  of  his  more  than  ordinarily  elvish  and  malicious  shouts, 
he  scampered  past  the  enraged  sentinels,  and  was  heard  ra- 
pidly ascending  the  steps  of  the  great  tower,  beneath  the 
massive  foundations  of  which  lay  the  dark  and  cheerless 
abode,  so  unexpectedly  destined  for  the  reception  of  its 
owner. 

Whilst  these  occurrences  were  passing  within  the  walls, 
Grim's  curiosity  was  in  prodigious  exercise  without.  His 
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anxiety  increased  in  a  compound  ratio  with  the  time  elapsed, 
and  inversely  as  the  hope  of  intelligence  was  decreasing. 
Every  spare  moment,  his  eye  was  directed  towards  the  hall  ; 
but  no  tidings  came,  no  scout,  no  messenger  from  the  scene 
of  action,  from  whom  the  slightest  inkling  of  the  result  could 
be  gathered.  It  seemed  as  though  all  intercourse  had 
ceased ;  all  transit,  and  communication  were  cut  off.  It  was 
mighty  strange  !  Some  rare  doings  were  afloat,  no  doubt, 
and  not  a  soul  would  remember  honest  Grim  in  his  thrall. 
He  tied  and  untied  his  apron,  beat  the  iron  when  it  was 
cool,  and  let  it  cool  when  it  was  hot.  "  It  will  be  noon  pre- 
sently." He  looked  at  the  sun,  it  seemed  to  have  crept 
backward  for  the  last  half  hour ;  at  any  rate  he  was  morally 
certain  that  useful  appendage  to  this  great  and  troublesome 
world  had  stood  still,  if  not  retrograded.  The  mendicants 
were  all  gone  ;  no  tidings  to  be  gained  from  them  :  matters 
were  more  than  usually  contrary  and  provoking  ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  some  recent  disgrace  which  his  prying  dis- 
position had  occasioned  at  the  hall,  he  would  long  ago  have 
satisfied  himself  by  a  personal  inquiry  into  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs. 

"  Hope  deferred"  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  at- 
tended with  the  usual  consequences,  when,  taking  another 
peep  through  a  crevice,  constructed  for  putting  into  effect 
a  more  efficient  system  of  examination,  he  beheld  a  pheno- 
menon as  unlocked  for  as  it  was  incomprehensible.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  strongly  persuaded  that  some  rigorous 
discipline  was  necessary,  -he  pinched  his  fingers,  shook  him- 
self :  was  he  really  awake  ?  or — he  took  another  peep, 
still  it  was  there ;  nor  crossings,  ejaculations,  nor  other 
established  contrivances,  had  any  effect.  The  vision  that 
caused  all  this  disturbance  was  the  great  banner  of  the 
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Bradshaigh  on  the  tower,  curling  full  and  stately  in  the 
breeze.  Wonders  and  misfortunes  rarely  come  unattended. 
Grim's  appetite  for  the  marvellous  was  now  in  danger 
of  suffering  as  much  from  repletion  as  before  from  inanity, 
and  he  had  just  summoned  his  dame  for  a  special  council, 
when  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a  furious  ding-dong. 
Stroke  upon  stroke,  huge,  heavy,  and  unceasing,  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  It  was  the  great  bell, 
used  only  on  occasions  of  emergency  and  importance,  the 
hoarse  tongue  of  which  had  been  silent  since  the  day 
of  Sir  William's  departure.  There  was  no  time  to  waste 
in  conjecture.  Grim  rushed  from  his  dwelling.  Convinced 
that  some  catastrophe  was  at  hand,  his  intention  was  to 
climb  the  hill  behind  his  little  hovel,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  premises  with  greater  facility.  Sallying  forth,  he  saw 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  on  the  same  errand.  All  was 
bustle  and  inquiry,  each  giving  his  neighbour  credit  for  the 
possession  of  some  intelligence  whereby  the  mystery  might 
be  unravelled. 

"  Sir  William  cannot  have  returned  ?"  said  one. 

"  No,"  replied  another,  "  or  the  buck  would  soon  butt  the 
Welshman  out  of  his  stall." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  said  a  neighbouring  gossip :  "  those  horns  are 
big  enough,"  pointing  to  the  device  upon  the  banner — a 
buck,  passant. 

As  they  drew  nearer  to  the  great  gate,  the  bell  had  ceased, 
when  suddenly  appeared,  perched  on  a  corner  of  the  tower, 
the  well-known  form  of  "  Soft  Humpy."  He  threw  up  his 
cap,  caught  it,  and  whirled  it  round  his  head  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joyous  extravagance.  "  Hurrah  !"  shouted 
he,  with  a  distinct  and  shrill  enunciation,  which  might  be 
heard  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  crowd.  "  Hurrah  for 
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Sir  William  Bradshaigh  ! — He  is  come  again! — hurrah, 
neighbours  ! — In,  in  !" 

He  ran  round  the  battlements,  with  unceasing  vocifera- 
tion. On  hearing  this  news,  numbers  entered  the  gate  pell- 
mell,  carrying  with  them  some  who  would  fain  have  acted 
with  more  discretion,  by  matching  the  issue  warily,  and  out 
of  harm's  way.  Of  this  class  was  our  stout-fisted  friend, 
Darby  Grim,  who,  though  of  a  well-composed  valour  when 
fairly  tested,  was  yet  slow  to  move,  and  cared  not  to  thrust 
his  fingers  uselessly  into  a  broil. 

The  first  party  that  entered  was  met  by  Humphry. 

"  Pick-axes  and  spades !"  cried  he,  flourishing  a  stout 
staff.  "  To  the  dungeon  ! — come  along,  come  along  !" — So 
far  from  accelerating  their  speed,  this  address  seemed  at 
once  to  suspend  all  further  progress.  They  gazed  at  each 
other;  none  wist  what  to  do,  naturally  not  overburdened  with 
confidence  in  the  discretion  of  their  guide.  Suddenly  check- 
ing himself,  he  stood  as  erect  as  the  nature  of  his  form  would 
admit,  before  the  astonished  auditors. 

"  Ye  lazy  caterpillers !  ye  cowardly  scum  of  humanity  ! 
if  ye  follow  me  not,  I'll  rouse  the  Welsh  bull-dogs.  Sir  Os- 
mund hath  ta'en  him  to  the  dungeon,  I  tell  ye;  and  who  is 
there  that  will  not  lend  a  hand  to  the  rescue  of  Sir  William 
Bradshaigh?" 

Grim  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  invading  army  :  on 
hearing  this  news,  a  latent  spark  enkindled  his  courage  most 
opportunely  into  a  blaze.  Seizing  a  cudgel,  he  brandished 
it  in  front  of  his  comrades,  like  one  half-frantic,  crying,  "  It 
is,  it  is  I  I  have  seen  him  this  blessed  day  ! — Hurrah  for  Sir 
William !" 

"  Hurrah !"  shouted  the  crowd,  whose  courage,  augment- 
ing with  their  numbers,  soon  manifested  itself  in  an  imme- 
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diate  attack  on  the  cell,  whence  they  speedily  extricated 
their  lord.  Intoxicated  with  joy,  they  vowed  a  summary 
vengeance  on  the  discourteous  knight  who  had  so  vilely  en- 
treated him. 

Sir  William's  first  care  was  for  the  rescue  of  his  lady.  She 
almost  forgot  her  own  sorrows  on  witnessing  his  joy  when 
once  more  folding  the  children  to  his  embrace.  A  short  in- 
terval elapsed  ere  he  sought  his  adversary ;  but  he  had  fled, 
along  with  his  unworthy  followers.  Such  was  the  wrong 
Sir  William  had  suffered,  that  his  yet  untamed  spirit  deemed 
it  an  offence  too  foul  to  be  expiated  by  aught  but  the  blood 
of  his  merciless  foe.  Armed,  and  with  but  few  attendants, 
he  hotly  pursued  him,  and,  as  old  chronicles  tell,  at  a  place 
called  Newton,  he  overtook  and  slew  him  in  single  combat. 
Returning  in  safety,  he  lived  happily  with  his  lady  to  a  good 
old  age.  They  lie  buried  in  the  chancel  of  All  Saints, 
Wigan,  where,  carved  on  the  tomb,  their  effigies  still  exist, 
the  rarest  of  the  monumental  antiquities  in  that  ancient 
edifice. 

The  lady  Mabel's  spirit  had  been  too  sorely  wounded  to 
recover  its  tranquillity.  For  the  purpose  of  what  was  then 
deemed  an  expiation  to  her  unintentional  offence,  she  per- 
formed a  weekly  penance,  going  barefooted  from  Haigh  to 
a  place  outside  the  walls  at  Wigan,  where  a  stone  cross  was 
erected,  which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  "  MAB'S 
CROSS." 


THE 
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OF  the  once  renowned  priory  of  Burscough,  only  two 
pillars,  belonging  to  the  centre  arch  of  the  church,  are  now 
remaining.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Ormskirk, 
on  the  Preston  road,  in  a  level  district  of  great  compass,  re- 
nowned for  its  fertility.  The  extensive  manor  and  living  of 
Ormskirk  formerly  belonged  to  this  priory.  The  charter  of 
King  Edward  II.,  "  reciting  and  confirming  the  grants  of 
the  donors,"  with  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  by  which 
"  the  prior  and  convent  of  Burscough,  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  shall  have  one  market  every  week  on  Thursday,  at 
their  manor  of  Ormskirk,  and  likewise  one  fair  every  year, 
of  five  days'  continuance,"  is  still  preserved  in  the  office  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

This  religious  house  was  founded  for  Black  Canons  by 
Robert  Fitzhenry,  lord  of  Latham  or  Lathom,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  He  endowed  it  with  considerable  property, 
emoluments,  and  alms,  and,  according  to  the  weak  super- 
stition of  the  age,  thought  thereby  to  obtain  pardon  and  rest 
for  the  souls  of  Henry  the  Second,  John  Earl  of  Moreton, 
himself,  his  wife,  and  all  his  ancestors,  at  the  same  time 
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wishing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  persons  who  would  in- 
crease the  gifts,  and  consigning  to  the  devil  and  his  angels 
all  who  should  impiously  infringe  on  his  bequests.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  rude  effigy  of  the  saint  was 
carved  over  the  south  porch  of  the  chapel,  with  two  or  three 
naked  children  at  his  feet.  The  building  was  not  large,  but 
the  architecture  was  chaste  and  beautiful,  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  early  Gothic,  then  superseding  the  ponderous  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  Norman  or  rather  Saxon  era.  The 
arches  were  sharply  pointed.  The  windows,  narrow  and 
lancet-shaped,  were  deeply  recessed ;  the  slender  shafts  of 
the  columns  were  carried  in  clusters  to  a  vast  height,  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles  of  rich  and  elegant  tracery  ;  these  gave 
a  light  and  airy  character  to  the  whole,  highly  significant  of 
the  buoyant  feelings  that  accompanied  so  wonderful  an  escape 
from  the  heavy  trammels  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  for- 
merly the  burial-place  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  ;  but  many  of 
the  coffins  have  been  removed  to  their  vault  in  the  church 
at  Ormskirk,  built  by  Edward,  the  third  Earl,  great  grand- 
son of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  the  honour  of 
crowning  Henry  VII.  at  Bosworth  Field  with  a  coronet 
torn  from  the  brows  of  the  slain  tyrant. 

The  main  fact  of  the  following  tradition  may  be  found  in 
the  Calend.  Rotulo.  Patents,  fol.  155,  art.  13,  containing  the 
free  pardon  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  atrocious  mur- 
derer of  Michael  de  Poininges  and  Thomas  le  Clarke,  after 
the  rape  he  had  committed  on  Margaret  de  la  Bech. 

At  the  dissolution,  this  priory  had  a  superior,  five  monks, 
and  forty  servants.  The  last  prior  was  John  Barton,  who 
surrendered  the  living,  and  subscribed  to  the  king's  supre- 
macy. He  was  surviving  as  late  as  the  year  1553. 

That  curious  structure,  the  church  at  Ormskirk,  having 
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two  steeples,  a  tower,  and  spire,  contiguous  to  each  other,  is 
briefly  glanced  at  in  the  tradition.  This  circumstance,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  was  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
part  of  the  bells  from  Burscough  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  when  the  existing  spire  steeple  was  found  to 
be  not  sufficiently  capacious.  The  tenor  bell,  said  to 
have  been  the  third  bell  at  Burscough,  bears  some  apparent 
proof  of  its  translation.  Round  the  circle,  below  the  ear, 
is  the  following  inscription,  except  the  initials  of  the 
founder  :  — 


"  $•  S-  *  to  iSumousf)  *  8rmig.  *  et  *  e  *  br.  *  me  fecerunt 
in  f)onovem  Ctinitatig  *  i£.  23.  1497." 

About  half-way  down  the  bell  is  another  date,  1576. 

Where  each  asterisk  is  marked,  are  the  Rose,  Portcullis, 
and  Fleur  de  Lis.  Beneath  the  inscription,  a  neat  border  is 
cast,  filled  up  in  the  centre  with  the  Rose,  Portcullis,  and 
Fleur  de  Lis,  repeated  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  bell. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  description  as  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  connected  as  it 
is  with  some  important  historical  facts,  not  irrelevant  to  the 
subject. 

The  following  remarks  may  preclude  any  further  obser- 
vations of  our  own  :  — 

"  The  Red  Rose  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  favourite 
emblem  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  from  whom  Henry  VII. 
was  descended,  and  through  whom  he  gloried  in  claiming 
his  title  to  the  throne. 

"  His  mother,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  then 
Countess  of  Derby,  was  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  bore  the  Portcullis  as  an  heraldic 
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distinction.*  This  nobleman  was  descended  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Henry  had  a  right  to  the 
honourable  bearings  of  his  royal  ancestors.  Hence  the 
«  Rose  and  Portcullis'  were  favourite  badges  of  this  monarch, 
as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The 
'  Fleur  de  lis'  is  the  emblem  of  France  ;  and,  independently 
of  the  arms  of  that  kingdom  being  quartered  at  that  time, 
and  till  very  lately,  with  the  royal  arms  of  England,  Henry 
had  a  right  to  assume  this  distinction  also,  as  being  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor  and  Catherine  of  France,  relict 
of  Henry  V. 

"  The  first  date,  also,  1497,  refers  to  a  very  important 
period  in  history,  as  connected  with  the  Derby  family. 
Two  short  years  before,  the  great,  the  brave  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who,  of  his  own  power  and  interest,  raised  and 
brought  3000  horse  and  foot  to  the  rescue  of  his  prince, 
when  his  life,  his  honour,  and  his  hopes  of  a  throne  were  at 
stake  ;  who  contributed  to  his  victory,  and  helped  to  crown 
him  f  King*  in  the  field,  had,  by  that  very  sovereign,  been 
sent  to  the  block,  merely  on  account  of  a  doubtful  and  un- 
guarded expression,  reported  by  a  rebel,  a  traitor,  and  an 
ungenerous  friend.  The  unhappy  monarch,  learning  too 
late  the  dire  effects  of  groundless  suspicion,  paid  a  visit  in 
the  following  year  to  his  deeply-wounded  stepfather,  the 
brother  of  the  dauntless  hero  whom  he  had  so  lately  sacri- 
ficed. 


*  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  now 
bears  the  portcullis  for  his  crest.  There  is  an  engraving  by  Vertue,  from 
a  painting  in  the  royal  collection  at  Kensington  Palace,  by  Maubeugius, 
in  1496,  of  the  three  children  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth,  his  queen, 
Prince  Henry,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Princess  Margaret,  which  is  orna- 
mented at  the  top  with  the  portcullis  surmounted  with  roses. 
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"  It  is  stated  that  the  King  arrived  at  Knowsley  on  or 
about  the  24th  June,  1496,  and  then  went  to  Lathom ; 
whence,  after  remaining  a  month  with  his  mother,  the 
Countess,  and  the  Earl,  her  husband,  he  returned  to  London. 

"  This  brings  us  within  one  year  of  the  date  on  the  tenor 
bell,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  emblems  have  some 
allusion  to  the  royal  visit  to  Knowsley  and  Lathom.  It 
becomes,  however,  necessary  to  attempt  to  account  for  the 
second  date,  1576,  on  the  same  bell :  and  here  we  can  again 
only  conjecture.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original 
bell  was  injured  ;  that,  prior  to  breaking  up,  its  inscription 
and  emblems  were  carefully  moulded,  and  a  new  one  cast, 
with  the  old  metal,  in  the  year  1576,  care  being  taken  that 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  &c.  should  fill  the  same  situation 
in  the  present  bell  which  the  originals  occupied  in  the  for- 
mer."* 

It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  mention  here  a  tra- 
dition which  exists  relative  to  the  visit  of  King  Henry  VII. 
at  Lathom,  particularly  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally 
known. 

"  After  the  execution  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  when  the 
King  visited  Lathom,  the  Earl,  when  his  royal  guest  had 
viewed  the  whole  house,  conducted  him  up  to  the  leads  for  a 
prospect  of  the  country.  The  Earl's  fool,  who  was  among 
the  company,  observing  the  King  draw  near  to  the  edge  of 
the  leads  not  guarded  with  a  balustrade,  stepped  up  to  the 
Earl,  and  pointing  down  to  the  precipice,  said,  (  Tom,  re- 
member Will.'  The  King  understood  the  meaning,  and 
made  all  haste  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house ;  and  the 
fool  long  after  seemed  mightily  concerned  that  his  lord  had 

*    Glazebrook's  Southport. 
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not  had  courage  to  take  that  opportunity  of  avenging  him- 
self for  the  death  of  his  brother."— Kenneths  MSS.  1033, 
fol.  47. 


IT  was  on  a  still  and  sultry  evening,  about  the  close  of 
summer,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty -seven,  that  a  solitary  traveller  was  seen  hastily  de- 
scending, by  a  woodland  path,  into  the  gloomy  thickets  that 
surrounded  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Burscough.  The 
rain-drops  were  just  pattering  on  the  dark  leaves  above  him, 
and  the  birds  were  fast  hastening  to  some  deeper  shelter. 
The  timid  rabbit,  as  the  stranger  passed  by,  darted  into 
its  burrow,  and  many  a  quiet  face  gazed  on  him  from  be- 
neath a  pair  of  rugged  antlers,  peeping  over  the  fences  that 
guarded  the  demesne.  Here  and  there,  a  narrow  glade 
opened  into  the  woods,  through  which  might  be  seen  green 
lawns  and  pastures,  with  herds  of  dappled  deer  stealing 
silently  to  their  covert.  The  low  growl  of  the  distant  thun- 
der seemed  to  come  upon  each  living  thing  like  the  voice 
of  some  invisible  spirit,  subduing  with  its  mysterious  speech 
every  power  and  faculty,  with  an  authority  superior  to  all 
human  control. 

The  traveller  hastened  on.  The  pinnacles  and  stately 
turrets  of  the  priory  were  just  visible  through  the  arched 
boughs,  when,  turning  into  a  more  sequestered  path,  he  ob- 
served a  female  of  a  wild  and  uncouth  aspect  standing  in  the 
way.  She  shewed  no  disposition  to  move  as  he  approached, 
nor  did  she  seem  to  notice  his  presence.  He  stopped,  but 
sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  the  motion  of  her  lips.  An 
unintelligible  mutter  accompanied  it.  She  looked  darkly 
towards  the  south,  beckoning  to  the  coming  thunder,  and 
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pointing,  as  though  she  would  guide  its  course  towards  the 
grey  walls  of  the  priory. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  dark-coloured  corset,  fitting  close 
to  the  body,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  materials.  Her  hair 
was  a  deep  jet,  and  fantastically  twisted  about  her  face.  She 
was  of  low  stature,  but  riot  bowed  by  decrepitude  or  age. 
Her  cheek  was  hollow,  and  her  complexion  swarthy,  but  her 
eye  grew  unnaturally  bright,  blazing  out  with  a  fierceness 
intense  as  though  the  fire  within  were  visible  through  these 
chinks  and  crevices  of  the  soul's  tenement.  Though  the 
storm  was  rapidly  approaching,  she  still  kept  her  place,  un- 
awed  by  the  rude  elements,  and  seeming  to  suffer  but  little 
inconvenience  from  the  shower,  now  descending  with  great 
vigour.  The  path  was  narrow,  and  a  thick  underwood  skirted 
the  road,  so  that  for  the  stranger  to  pass  was  impossible, 
unless  his  opponent  chose  to  take  up  a  more  favourable  po- 
sition. But  the  sudden  burst  of  a  terrific  thunder-clap, 
which  seemed  to  roll  in  a  continuous  peal  above  them,  made 
him  less  ceremonious  on  this  head  than  the  laws  of  gallantry 
might  warrant.  He  drew  nearer  to  the  female,  with  the  in- 
tention of  seeking  a  passage  on  that  side  where  the  least 
disturbance  would  be  given. 

"  Go  riot!  'tis  accursed!"  said  she,  as  if  preparing  to 
dispute  the  attempt. 

"  I  am  a  stranger,  and  hastening  for  shelter.  In  troth, 
'tis  a  narrow  goit  that  will  not  let  a  drowning  man  through. 
Pr'ythee,  dame,  let  me  not,  in  some  wise,  seem  uncourteous. 
Yet—" 

Here  he  attempted  to  pass ;  but  she  seized  him,  and  with 
so  powerful  a  grasp,  that  for  a  moment  his  intention  was 
foiled,  so  sudden  arid  unexpected  was  the  attack.  Though 
of  a  stout  and  muscular  shape,  yet  was  he  holden  tightly, 

VOL.  i.  H 
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as  if  she  were  exulting  in  her  strength.  Either  malice  or 
madness  had  given  her  a  vigour  of  body  beyond  that  of  her 
sex. 

*'  Michael  de  Poininges  !" 

The  stranger  started  at  this  recognition. 

"  I  warn  thee !  Thinkest  thou  yon  fiend  will  forward 
thy  mission  ?  Wilt  thou  tear  the  prey  from  the  jaws  of  the 
famished  and  ravening  wolf?  Beware  !" 

Some  score  of  years  had  elapsed  since  De  Poininges  was 
a  visitor  in  these  parts ;  and  he  was  now  upon  some  secret 
mission  to  the  Prior  of  Burscough,  Thomas  de  Litherland, 
whose  great  power  and  reckless  intrepidity  of  guilt  had 
won  for  him  a  name  of  no  common  note,  even  in  those  ages 
of  privileged  injustice  and  oppression.  No  bosom  but  his 
own,  at  least  in  that  neighbourhood,  could  have  been  privy 
to  the  business  which  brought  him  hither;  and  yet  he  found 
a  woman  casually  crossing  his  path,  whose  knowledge  of  his 
errand  was  but  too  evident,  and  whose  appearance  and  de- 
portment might  well  excuse  the  suspicions  he  entertained 
as  to  her  familiarity  with  the  evil  one. 

"  Go,  poor  beast !  Thou  art  but  fattened  for  the  slaugh- 
ter I"  She  said  this,  apparently  addressing  a  stout  buck  that 
was  sheltering  in  the  thicket.  De  Poininges  shuddered,  as 
she  looked  on  him  askance,  with  some  dubious  meaning. 

"  I'll  meet  thee  at  supper-time." 

This  was  said  with  a  slow  and  solemn  enunciation,  as 
though  some  terrible  warning  was  intended,  yet  durst  he 
not  question  her  further ;  and  ere  he  could  reply,  she  had 
disappeared  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 

The  rain  now  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  De  Poininges 
was  fain  to  hasten  with  all  possible  expedition  towards  the 
porter's  gate,  where  he  was  admitted  without  any  question, 
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as  all  travellers  partook  indiscriminately  of  the  general 
bounty.  The  religious  houses  in  those  days  were  the  consti- 
tuted almonries  of  the  rich  and  great ;  and  through  these 
overflowing  channels,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  their  libe- 
rality and  beneficence.  He  was  ushered  into  one  of  the  locu- 
tories,  or  parlours,  where,  his  business  being  with  the  Prior, 
he  was  desired  to  wait  until  an  audience  could  be  granted. 

Prior  Thomas,  from  some  cause  or  other  not  assigned, 
held  himself,  at  that  season,  much  estranged  and  secluded 
from  his  brethren.  He  had  seldom  been  seen  from  his 
lodgings,  except  when  performing  his  accustomed  office  in 
the  church.  He  had  not  taken  his  place  in  the  refectory 
of  late,  the  duties  of  the  day  being  performed  by  one  of 
the  elder  canons.  De  Poininges,  after  a  short  space,  was 
summoned  to  the  Prior's  chamber.  In  his  progress,  he 
passed  the  door  where  the  brethren  were  at  supper.  It 
was  large,  and  wainscoted,  and  furnished  with  an  ample 
dresser.  Cupboards  were  let  into  the  wall,  and  windows 
opened  into  the  kitchen,  through  which  their  meal  was  served. 
One  of  the  monks  was  reading  the  appointed  service  from  a 
low  pulpit  or  desk.  The  Prior's  seat  was  still  vacant.  Their 
way  now  led  through  the  cloisters,  and  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  quadrangle  a  portal  communicated,  by  a  long  and 
dark  passage,  with  the  Prior's  lodging.  This  was  a  sort  of  in- 
ferior castellated  mansion,  with  a  spacious  hall,  and  a  smaller 
dining-chamber  immediately  adjoining.  At  the  end  was  a 
fair  chapel  or  oratory.  Ascending  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
they  came  to  a  low  door.  The  conductor  knocked,  and  De 
Poininges  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  proud 
Prior  of  Burscough.  He  wore  a  square  cap  of  black 
stuff,  after  the  fashion  of  his  order.  His  upper  garment, 
was  of  the  same  colour,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
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double  edging.  He  reposed  on  a  couch,  or  oaken  settle,  and 
seemed,  in  some  measure,  either  indisposed  or  unwilling  to 
notice  the  homage  he  received.  His  figure  was  strong  and 
muscular ;  his  complexion  dull,  and  almost  swarthy.  His 
lips  were  full,  and  his  aspect  rather  coarse  than  sensual. 
His  brows  were  high,  and  unusually  arched ;  but  his  eyes 
were  downcast,  and  seldom  raised  towards  the  speaker.  In 
speech  he  was  brief  and  interrogative,  but  impatient  under 
a  tardy  or  inefficient  answer. 

"  Thy  name,  stranger?" 

"  Michael  de  Poininges." 

"  From  whence?" 

"  My  business  concerns  you  in  private.  I  await  your 
reverence's  pleasure." 

The  Prior  motioned  the  attendants  to  withdraw. 

"  Proceed.  Thy  message?"  He  spoke  this  with  preci- 
pitancy, at  the  same  time  abruptly  changing  his  position. 

"  Mine  errand  is  touching  one  Margaret  de  la  Bech," 
said  De  Poininges,  seating  himself  opposite  to  the  Prior. 
"And  I  am  directed  to  crave  your  help,  for  the  clearing 
away  of  some  loose  suspicions  regarding  her  concealment." 

"  Her  concealment!"  replied  De  Litherland,  starting  up 
angrily  from  the  couch.  "  Her  concealment !  They  who 
hide  may  find.  I  know  not  aught  of  the  wench,  save  that 
she  was  mad,  and  drowned  herself.  But  why  not  inquire  of 
Sir  Thomas  ?  The  maiden  was  not  in  my  keeping."  He 
paced  the  chamber  haughtily,  but  with  a  disturbed  and  lurid 
aspect. 

"  Yet,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  is  well  and  currently  re- 
ported, and  witnesses  there  be  who  have  already  testified  as 
to  a  fact,  that  some  of  your  men  were  seen,  the  night  of  her 
withdrawal,  lurking  in  her  path ;  and  that  screams  and  other 
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manifestations  of  the  outrage  then  perpetrating  were  heard 
in  this  direction.  Not  that  we  deem  any  blemish  can  attach 
to  your  reverence  in  this  matter.  Still " 

"  Why  dost  thou  hesitate  in  thy  speech  ?"  said  the  Prior, 
in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  choler. 

*'  I  would  say,"  answered  De  Poininges,  "  that  it  is  our 
wish,  and  your  duty,  to  search  into  this  dark  question, 
without  favour  or  prejudice ;  and,  further,  we  do  reckon 
that  the  Prior  of  Burscough  is  not  without  the  means  to  dis- 
cover, and  the  power  to  punish,  his  offending  vassals." 

"  And  whose  evil  star  guided  thee  hither  with  this  inso- 
lent message  ?"  inquired  the  Prior,  pale  and  trembling  with 
rage. 

"  Those  whom  your  reverence  may  not  lightly  contemn. 
I  have  here  a  warrant  from  the  council  to  procure  all  fitting 
help  and  suppliance  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  body  of  Mar- 
garet de  la  Bech,  who  is  suspected  of  being  detained  in  this 
neighbourhood,  by  persons  hitherto  unknown,  against  her 
own  proper  will  and  consent." 

The  Prior  paused  for  a  space.  A  somewhat  more  placid 
expression  and  demeanour  was  the  result. 

"I  am  no  stranger,"  said  he,  "to  this  idle  and  mis- 
chievous rumour.  Means  have  been  used  to  discover  its 
likelihood  or  credibility,  but  we  find  it  to  be  utterly  false, 
and  unworthy  of  our  notice.  The  inventor  of  these  tales 
shall  not  long  escape." 

"  Yet  hath  she  been  a  missing  ever  since,"  said  De  Poin- 
inges, warily  ;  "  and  in  vain  hath  search  been  made  for  the 
body.  And,  furthermore,  we  have  her  own  expressed  ap- 
prehension, as  it  regards  one  she  durst  not  name,  and  a 
perilous  foreboding  of  the  evil  that  awaited  her.  It  is  to 
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this  source,  yet  obscure,  I  must  own,  that  our  inquiries  are 
to  be  directed." 

"  Tarry  here  until  the  morning,  and  I  will  then  give  thee 
some  further  discourse  on  the  matter." 

"  Nay,  sir  Prior,"  answered  De  Poininges,  "  I  thank 
your  grace's  courtesy,  but  this  night  I  must  away  to  the  vil- 
lage or  town  hereabout,  Ormschurch  I  think  it  be,  and  there, 
in  all  likelihood,  I  may  abide  for  some  days." 

The  Prior  bit  his  lips,  but  sought  not  to  oppose  his 
intent  further  than  by  giving  a  hint  that  foul  weather  was 
abroad,  and  of  the  good  cheer  and  dry  lodging  the  priory 
afforded.  De  Poininges,  however,  took  his  way  afoot,  re- 
turning to  the  town,  where  his  horse  and  two  trusty  attend- 
ants awaited  him  at  the  tavern  or  hostel. 

The  evening  was  fair,  and  the  sky  clear,  save  a  broad  and 
mountainous  ridge  of  clouds  piled  up  towards  the  north- 
east, from  whence  hung  a  black  and  heavy  curtain,  stretching 
behind  the  hills  in  that  direction.  The  sparkling  of  the  sea 
was  visible  at  intervals  behind  the  low  sand-hills  skirting  the 
coast,  giving  out,  in  irregular  flashes,  the  rich  and  glowing 
radiance  it  received.  A  lucid  brightness  yet  lingered  over 
the  waves,  which  De  Poininges  stood  for  a  moment  to  ob- 
serve, as  he  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  church. 
To  this  edifice  was  then  appended  a  low  spire,  not  exhibit- 
ing, as  now,  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  huge  tower  by  its 
side,  seated  there  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
excite  wonder,  and  to  afford  the  clerk  an  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating its  origin  by  the  following  tradition  : — 

Long  time  ago,  two  maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of  Orme, 
the  founders  of  this  church,  disagreed  as  to  the  shape  of  this 
most  important  appendage.  Tower  against  spire  was,  in  the 
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end,  likely  to  leave  the  parties  without  a  church  in  answer 
to  their  prayers,  had  not  the  happy  suggestion  offered  itself 
in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  these  campanile  structures  suited  to 
the  taste  of  each. 

That  the  foregoing  is  an  idle  and  impertinent  invention 
there  is  little  need  to  shew,  inasmuch  as  both  tower  and 
spire  might  still  have  been  built  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  the 
old  ladies,  though  placed  in  the  usual  manner,  one  serving  as 
a  substratum  to  the  other.  A  more  probable  solution  is  the 
following,  though  it  may  be  as  far  from  the  truth  : — At  the 
dissolution  of  the  priory  of  Burscough,  in  the  time  of  our 
great  reformer,  Henry  the  Eighth, — who,  like  many  modern 
pretenders  to  this  name,  was  more  careful  to  reform  the  in- 
accuracies of  others  than  his  own, — the  bells  were  removed 
to  Ormskirk ;  but  the  small  tower  beneath  the  spire  not 
being  sufficiently  capacious,  the  present  square  steeple  was 
added,  and  the  wonder  perpetuated  to  this  day. 

De  Poininges,  on  crossing  the  churchyard,  met  there  a 
personage  of  no  less  note  than  Thomas  the  Clerk,  or 
Thomas  le  Clerke,  retiring  from  some  official  duties,  arrayed 
in  his  white  surplice  and  little  quaint  skull-cap.  He  was  a 
merry  wight,  and  in  great  favour  with  the  parish  wives. 
He  could  bleed,  and  shave  the  sconce ;  draw  out  bonds  and 
quittances ;  thus  uniting  three  of  the  professions  in  his  own 
proper  person.  He  was  prime  mover  in  the  May  games, 
and  the  Feast  of  Fools.*  He  could  dance,  too,  and  play  on 

*  Morris,  Moriscoe,  or  Moorish  dancers,  there  is  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing, were  not  then  introduced,  though  by  some  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  England  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  TIL,  when  John  of 
Gaunt  returned  from  Spain ;  but  few  traces  of  it  are  found  earlier  than 
Henry  VII.,  so  that  it  is  more  probable  we  had  them  from  our  Gallic 
neighbours,  or  even  from  the  Flemings. 
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the  rebeck  and  citerne,  this  being  a  common  amusement 
with  the  customers  during  the  time  they  were  in  waiting  at 
the  barbers'  shops,  as  newspapers  were  not  then  at  hand  to 
sustain  this  difficult  office.  He  was  of  a  dainty  person,  clad 
mostly  in  a  kirtle  of  light  watchet  colour,  thick  set  with 
loose  points.  His  hosen  were  grey,  mingled  with  black,  and 
his  shoes  were  belayed  with  knots  and  ornaments,  of  which, 
and  his  other  stray  gear,  he  was  not  a  little  proud. 

This  Thomas  was  used  to  go  about  with  a  censer,  on  a 
Sunday,  as  Chaucer  hath  it, 

"  Censing  tfje  toibes  at  tfje  parts!)  feast." 

Absalom,  that  pink  of  clerkly  portraiture,  seemed  but  a 
fair  prototype  *of  this  individual,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  at  this 
time  being  a  setter  forth  of  rhymes  and  other  matters  for 
the  ticklish  ears  of  sundry  well-fed  and  frolicksome  idlers 
about  the  court  of  King  Edward. 

The  merry  knave  of  whom  we  speak  was,  however,  in 
happy  ignorance  of  all  courtly  fashions.  Provided  he  ob- 
tained his  Sunday  contributions,  and  his  Christmas  loaf, 
and  his  eggs  at  Easter,  little  wot  he  how  the  world  went 
round.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  tavern,  where  De 
Poininges  had  already  been  distinguished  by  his  especial 
notice  ;  and  from  his  character,  and  the  means  of  information 
arising  out  of  his  multifarious  occupations,  the  traveller  ex- 
pected that  some  of  the  intelligence  he  was  in  search  of 
might  be  gathered  from  this  source. 

The  petty  hostelrie  was  now  in  sight,  a  projecting  bush 
denoting  the  vintner's  residence.  The  house  was  but  thinly 
attended,  though  clean  rushes  and  a  blazing  billet  bespoke 
comfort  and  good  cheer.  De  Poininges  and  his  companion 
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turned  aside  into  a  smaller  chamber,  where  mine  host  was 
speedily  summoned  for  a  flagon  of  stout  liquor.  This  being 
supplied,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  wooden  utensil 
with  right  good  will ;  and  as  the  draughts  began  to  quicken, 
so  did  the  clerk's  tongue  not  fail  to  wag  the  faster.  De 
Poininges  adroitly  shifted"  the  discourse  upon  the  business 
of  which  he  was  in  quest,  whenever  there  was  a  tendency  to 
diverge  ;  no  rare  occurrence,  Thomas  being  somewhat  loth 
for  a  while  to  converse  on  the  subject.  The  liquor,  how- 
ever, and  his  own  garrulous  propensities,  soon  slipped  open 
the  budget,  and  scraps  of  intelligence  tumbled  out,  which 
De  Poininges  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of,  as  hints  for  another 
line  of  examination. 

"  I  reckon  so,  at  any  rate  ;  and  so  said  Geoffrey,"  replied 
the  clerk,  after  a  pause,  subsequent  to  some  close  question. 

"  Sir  Thomas,  the  lord  of  Lathom,  as  you  may  have 
heard,  he  is  a  good-hearted  soul,  and  this  Margaret  de  la 
Bech  was  companion  to  his  daughter  Isabel.  She  was  ever 
held  as  a  dame  of  good  family  and  descent,  though  a  stranger 
in  these  parts.  Then  she  was  passing  fair,  so  that  both 
squire  and  gentleman,  as  they  looked  on  her,  were  nigh 
devoured  with  love.  They  say,  too,  her  conditions  were 
gentle  and  winsome  as  a  child ;  and " 

"Good,"  said  De  Poininges,, who  found  he  was  slipping 
away  from  the  main  subject.  "  But  hath  not  Sir  Thomas 
made  some  apparent  search  since  her  disappearance  from 
the  hall?" 

tl  Save  the  mark — she  was  drowned  in  the  moat.  So  say 
the  gossips,"  said  the  clerk,  looking  askance.  "  Her  hood 
and  mantle  were  on  the  brink, — but  her  body  ! — why  it 
never  jumped  out  again  to  look  for  them — that's  all." 
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"  But  did  no  one  look  for  the  body  ?*'  carelessly  inquired 
De  Poininges. 

"  The  knight  groped  diligently  in  the  castle  ditch  for 
many  days ;  but  light  fishes  make  light  nets,  as  we  say. 
There  was  no  corpse  to  be  found,  and  many  an  Ave-maria 
has  been  said  for  her  soul." 

"  What  cause  was  then  assigned  for  this  fearful  deed?" 

"  'Tis  said  she  was  in  love,  and  went  mad !  I  wot  she 
was  ever  sighing  and  rambling  about  the  house,  and  would 
seldom  venture  out  alone,  looking  as  though  she  were  in 
jeopardy,  and  dreaded  some  hidden  danger." 

"  Thinkest  thou,  friend,  that  some  hidden  danger  might 
not  be  the  cause  ;  and  this  show  of  her  drowning  but  a 
feint  or  device,  that  should  turn  aside  the  current  of  their 
inquiry?" 

The  clerk  looked  anxious  and  uneasy,  sore  puzzled,  as 
it  might  seem,  to  shape  out  an  answer.  At  length,  finding 
that  the  question  could  not  be  evaded,  he  proceeded  with 
much  hesitation  as  follows  : — 

"  Safe  as  my  Lord  Cardinal  at  his  prayers  !  She  is  dead 
though  ;  for  I  heard  her  wraith  wailing  and  shrieking  up  the 
woods  that  night,  as  I  stood  in  the  priory  close.  It  seemed 
like,  as  it  were,  making  its  way  through  the  air  from  Lathom, 
for  the  smell  of  consecration,  I  reckon." 

"  Go  on,"  said  De  Poininges,  whose  wits  were  shrewdly 
beginning  to  gather  intelligence  from  these  furtive  attempts 
at  concealment. 

"  Well-a-day  !"  continued  the  clerk,  draining  an  ample 
potation.  "  I've  heard  strange  noises  thereabout ;  and  the 
big  building  there,  men  say,  is  haunted  by  the  ghost." 

"  Where  is  the  building  thou  speakest  of?" 
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"  The  large  granary  beyond  the  postern,  leading  from  the 
Prior's  house  towards  the  mill.  I  have  not  passed  thereby 
since  St.  Mark's  vigil,  and  then  it  came."  Here  he  looked 
round,  stealing  a  whisper  across  the  bench — "  I  heard  it : 
there  was  a  moaning  and  a  singing  by  turns  ;  but  the  wind 
was  loud,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  hear,  albeit  when  I 
spake  of  it  to  old  Geoffrey  the  gardener,  he  said  the  Prior 
had  laid  a  ghost,  and  it  was  kept  there  upon  prayer  and 
penance  for  a  long  season.  Now,  stranger,  thou  mayest 
guess  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  if  from  this  hour  I  passed  the 
granary  after  sunset.  The  ghost  and  I  have  ever  kept  our- 
selves pretty  far  apart." 

"  Canst  shew  me  this  same  ghostly  dungeon?" 

"  Ay,  can  I,  in  broad  daylight ;  but " 

"Peradventure  thou  canst  shew  me  the  path,  or  the  clue 
to  it ;  and  I  warrant  me  the  right  scent  will  lie  at  the  end 
on't." 

"  And  pray,  good  master,  wherefore  may  your  curious 
nose  be  so  mightily  set  upon  this  same  adventure  ?"  said  the 
clerk,  his  little  red  and  ferrety  eyes  peering  very  pro- 
vokingly  into  those  of  his  opposite  neighbour.  Now  De 
Poininges  was  not  for  the  moment  prepared  to  satisfy  this 
unexpected  inquiry,  but  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  for- 
sake him.  Rightly  guessing  his  friend's  character — a  com- 
pound in  universal  esteem,  to  wit,  fool  and  knave — he  drew 
from  his  pouch  a  couple  of  bright  ship  nobles,  then  but 
newly  coined,  which  effectually  diverted  the  prying  looks  of 
Thomas  le  Clerke. 

"  Why,  look  ye,"  said  the  latter,  as  the  coin  jingled  in  his 
bag,  "  I  was  ever  held  in  good  repute  as  a  guide,  and  can 
make  my  way  blindfold  over  the  bogs  and  mosses  here- 
about ;  and  I  would  pilot  thee  to  the  place  yonder,  if  my 
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fealty  to  the  Prior — that  is — if — I  mean,  though  I  was  never 
a  groat  the  richer  for  his  bounty — yet  he  may  not  like 
strangers  to  pry  into  his  garners  and  storehouses,  especially 
in  these  evil  times,  when  every  cur  begins  to  yelp  at  the 
heels  of  our  bountiful  mother,  and  every  beast  to  bray  out 
its  reproaches  at  her  great  wealth  and  possessions." 

De  Poininges  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  his 
neighbour  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  he  durst  tell ;  but 
it  seemed  expedient  to  conceal  his  suspicions  for  the  pre- 
sent. In  the  end,  it  was  agreed  that  the  cunning  clerk 
should  accompany  him  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  situation ; 
but  on  no  account  would  he  consent  to  keep  watch  during 
the  absence  of  De  Poininges.  The  latter  assented  to  this 
arrangement,  secretly  resolving  to  dictate  other  terms,  where 
his  will  should  both  command  and  be  obeyed. 

They  immediately  set  out  on  horseback,  followed  by  the 
servants,  to  whom  De  Poininges  had  given  a  private  signal. 
The  moon  had  risen.  One  bright  star  hung  like  a  "  jewel 
in  an  Ethiop's  ear"  in  the  dark  sky  above  the  sun's  track, 
which  at  this  season  sweeps  like  a  lucid  zone,  dividing  day 
from  night,  round  the  northern  horizon.  Such  a  time  of 
purity  and  brightness  often  succeeds  the  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive languor  of  the  day,  especially  when  refreshed  by  the 
passing  storm ;  the  air  so  clear,  that  objects  press,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  eye-balls,  affecting  the  sight  as  though  they 
were  almost  palpable  to  the  touch.  The  dews  had  not  de- 
scended, but  the  leaves  were  still  wet.  Big  drops  glittered 
in  the  moonlight,  pouring  a  copious  shower  on  the  travellers 
as  they  passed.  The  clerk  began  a  low  chant,  humming 
and  whistling  by  turns :  this  gradually  grew  more  audible, 
until  the  full  burst  of  the  "  Miserere"  commenced,  richly 
adorned  with  his  own  original  quavers.  So  enamoured  was 
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he  of  his  qualifications  in  this  respect,  that  he  was  fairly 
getting  through  High  Mass,  when,  midway  in  a  ravishing 
"  Benedictus"  he  made  a  sudden  halt. 

"  What  is  that  creeping  behind  the  bushes  there?"  in- 
quired he,  in  a  sort  of  half  whisper  to  his  companion.  De 
Poininges  looked  in  the-  direction  pointed  out,  and  thought 
he  saw  something,  dark  and  mysterious,  moving  between  the 
boughs,  on  his  left.  He  stopped  ;  but  the  object,  whatever 
its  nature,  had  disappeared.  Sore  alarmed  was  the  timid 
chorister ;  but  though  his  melodies  had  ceased,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Credos  and  Paternosters  were  at  hand  to  supply 
their  place.  Crossing  himself  with  a  great  show  of  sanctity, 
he  moved  on  with  much  caution,  his  deep  hoarse  voice 
having  subsided  into  a  husky  and  abrupt  whisper,  often  inter- 
rupted when  objects  the  most  trivial  arrested  his  glance 
and  aroused  his  suspicions. 

They  arrived  without  molestation  at  an  inclosure  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  priory.  Here  they  alighted,  leaving 
the  horses  to  the  care  of  their  attendants.  Turning  the 
angle  made  by  a  low  wall,  they  observed  a  footpath,  which 
the  clerk  pointed  out  as  the  shortest  and  most  convenient 
course  to  their  destination.  Soon  the  east  end  of  the  priory 
chapel  was  visible,  basking  in  the  broad  light  of  the  harvest 
moon,  then  riding  up  full  and  unclouded  towards  her  zenith. 
Buttress  and  oriel  were  weltering  in  her  beam,  and  the 
feathery  pinnacles  sprung  out  sharp  and  clear  into  the  blue 
sky  :  the  shadows  were  thrown  back  in  masses  deep  and  un- 
broken, more  huge  in  proportion  to  the  unknown  depths 
through  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate. 

"  There — again ! — 'Tis  a  footstep  on  our  track  !  "  said 
the  clerk,  abruptly  breaking  upon  the  reverie  of  his  com- 
panion. 
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"  'Tis  but  the  tread  of  the  roused  deer ;  man's  bolder 
foot  falls  not  so  lightly,"  was  the  reply.  But  this  did 
not  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  querist,  whose  terrors 
were  again  stealing  upon  him.  Their  path  was  up  a  little 
glen,  down  which  the  mill-stream,  now  released  from  its 
daily  toil,  brawled  happily  along,  as  if  rejoicing  in  its  free- 
dom. Near  the  mill,  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  an  abrupt 
bend  of  the  stream,  stood  the  storehouse  or  grange.  It  was 
an  ample  structure,  serving  at  times  for  purposes  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  its  original  design.  A  small  chamber 
was  allotted  there  to  the  poorer  sort  of  travellers,  who  craved 
a  night's  lodging  on  their  journey.  Beneath  was  a  "place  of 
confinement,  for  the  refractory  vassals  and  serfs,  when 
labouring  under  their  master's  displeasure.  It  was  here  the 
garrulous  clerk  said  he  had  been  scared  by  the  ghost,  and 
his  reluctance  to  proceed  evidently  increased  as  he  drew 
nearer.  He  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  spot,  but  resolutely 
refused  to  budge  a  step  further. 

"  We  had  best  return,"  said  he;  «'  I  have  told  thee  what 
I  know  of  the  matter." 

"  And  what  should  scare  thee  so  mightily,  friend,  from 
out  the  Prior's  grange  ?"  said  De  Poininges.  "  Methinks 
these  ghosts  of  thine  had  a  provident  eye  to  their  bellies. 
These  haunters  of  the  granary  had  less  objection  to  the 
victuals  than  to  a  snuff  of  the  wind  before  cock-crow." 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Amen,  rather  doggedly ;  "  'tis  all 
I  heard,  though  there  be  more  that  live  hereout  than  the 
Prior  and  his  monks,  I  trow." 

"  Thou  hast  been  here  oft-times,  o'nights  ?"  carelessly  in- 
quired the  other. 

"  I  have,  upon  some  chance  occasion,  it  may  be ;  but 
since  that  ugly  noise  got  wind,  to  which  my  own  ears  bear 
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testimony,  I  was  not  over  curious  to  pass  within  hearing, 
though  it  were  only  the  rogues,  some  said,  a  mulcting  the 
flour  sacks." 

"  But  thou  knowest  there  was  a  hint  dropped  a  while  ago 
at  the  hostel,  that  the  maiden,  whom  thou  hast  now  for- 
gotten, methinks,  had  some  connexion  with  this  marvellous 
tale  of  thine ;  and  now,  it  seems,  I  am  to  believe  'tis  but  the 
knaves,  or  the  rats,  purloining  the  Prior's  corn  !  Hark  thee, 
friend/'  said  De  Poininges,  in  a  stern  tone,  "  no  more  eva- 
sion :  no  turn  or  equivocation  shall  serve  thee:  out  with  it, 
and  lead  on,  or — " 

A  bright  flash  from  his  falchion  here  revealed  the  peril 
that  he  threatened. 

"  Miserere  mei — Oh  ! — Salve  et — " 

"  Silence,  knave,  and  pass  quickly ;  but  remember,  if  I 
catch  thee  devising  any  sleight  or  shuffle,  this  sharp  point 
shall  quicken  thee  to  thy  work.  It  may  prove  mighty  effi- 
cacious, too,  as  a  restorative  for  a  lapsed  memory." 

"  I'll  tell  thee  all ! — but — hold  that  weapon  a  little  back, 
I  pr'ythee.  Nay — nay,  thou  wouldest  not  compass  a  poor 
man's  death,  and  in  such  haste  !" 

"  Lead  on,  then,  but*  be  discreet,"  said  De  Poininges 
softly,  at  the  same  time  pushing  him  forward  at  his  sword's 
point. 

"  Here  is  some  help  to  mine  errand,  or  my  craft  fails  me 
this  bout." 

After  many  qualms  and  wry  faces  from  his  companion, 
De  Poininges,  by  piecemeal,  acquired  the  following  intelli- 
gence : — 

One  night,  this  honest  clerk  being  with  a  friend  on  a  pre- 
datory excursion  to  the  Prior's  storehouse,  they  heard  a 
muffled  shriek  and  a  sharp  scuffle  at  some  distance.  Being 
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outside  the  building,  and  fearing  detection,  they  ran  to  hide 
themselves  under  a  detached  shed,  used  as  a  depository 
for  fire-wood  and  stray  lumber.  Towards  this  spot,  how- 
ever, the  other  parties  were  evidently  approaching.  Pre- 
sently, three  or  four  men,  whom  they  judged  to  be  the 
Prior's  servants,  came  nigh,  bearing  a  female.  They  entered 
into  the  shed,  and  proceeded  to  remove  a  large  heap  of  turf. 
Underneath  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  subterraneous  com- 
munications generally  contrived  as  a  retreat  in  times  of 
peril ;  at  any  rate,  they  disappeared  through  the  opening, 
and  the  clerk  and  his  worthy  associate  effected  their  escape 
unobserved. 

Fear  of  detection,  and  of  the  terrible  retribution  that 
would  follow,  hitherto  kept  the  secret  undivulged.  There 
could  be  little  doubt  that  this  female  was  Margaret  de  la 
Bech  ;  and  her  person,  whether  living  or  dead,  had  become 
a  victim  to  the  well-known  lawless  disposition  of  the  Prior. 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  to  a  low  gateway,  from 
which  a  short  path  on  the  left  led  them  directly  towards  the 
spot.  Entering  the  shed,  they  commenced  a  diligent  search  ; 
but  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  clerk  had  prevented  such 
accuracy  of  observation  as  might  enable  him  to  discover  the 
opening,  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to  find,  groping  their 
way  suspiciously  in  the  dark. 

"  Softly,  softly  I"  said  the  clerk,  listening. 

A  low  murmur  came  from  the  opposite  corner,  like  the 
muttering  of  one  holding  audible  communion  with  his  own 
spirit.  De  Poininges  listened  too,  and  he  fancied  it  was  a 
female  voice.  Presently  he  heard  one  of  those  wild  and 
uncouth  ditties,  a  sort  of  chant  or  monotonous  song,  which, 
to  the  terrified  psalm-singer,  sounded  like  the  death-wail  of 
some  unfortunate  ghost. 
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The  following  words  only  were  sufficiently  intelligible  : — 

"  The  sunbeam  came  on  a  billow  of  flame, 

But  its  light,  like  thine,  is  done  ; 
Life's  tangled  coil,  with  all  its  toil, 
Is  broken  ere  'tis  run. 

"  The  kite  may  love  the  timid  dove, 
The  hawk  be  the  raven's  guest ; 
But  none  shall  dare  that  hawk  to  scare 
From  his  dark  and  cloud-wreath'd  nest ! 

"  Wail  on,  ye  fond  maidens, 

Death  lurks  in  the  cloud; 
The  storm  and  the  billow 
Are  weaving  a  shroud  : 

"  There's  a  wail  on  the  wind; 
Ere  its  track  on  the  main 
A  light  shall  be  quench'd, 
Ne'er  to  kindle  again  !" 

et  Surely  I  have  heard  that  voice  aforetime,*'  thought 
De  Poininges.  It  was  too  peculiar  for  him  to  mistake. 
The  woman  had  loitered  in  his  path  a  few  hours  before. 
It  seemed,  her  brain  being  somewhat  disturbed,  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast  in  consequence,  she  had  here  ofttimes  taken 
shelter  for  the  night.  He  determined  to  accost  her;  a  feel- 
ing of  deference  prompted  him,  a  superstitious  notion,  arising 
from  an  idea  then  prevalent,  that  a  superior  light  was  granted 
to  those  individuals  in  whom  the  light  of  reason  was  extinct. 
He  approached  with  caution,  much  to  the  terror  and  distress 
of  his  companion. 

"  It  is  crazy  Isabel,"  said  he,  "  and  the  evil  spirit  is  upon 
her  I"  But  De  Poininges  was  not  in  a  mood  to  feel  scared 
with  this  intimation.  The  way  was  intricate,  and  he 
stumbled  over  a  heap  of  dried  fuel.  The  noise  seemed  to 
arrest  her  attention  for  a  moment ;  but  she  again  commenced 
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her  song,  paying  little  heed  to  this  interruption.  On  re- 
covering his  position,  he  was  about  to  speak,  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  she  thus  accosted  him : — 

*'  I  have  tarried  long  for  thee.  Haste  !  equip  for  the 
battle — and  then 

"  *  My  merry  men  all, 

Round  the  greenwood  tree, 
How  gallant  to  ride 

With  a  gay  ladye.' 

"  I  am  crazed,  belike.  God  wot !  but  I  can  ride  o'er  the 
neck  of  a  proud  Prior. 

"  '  And  the  moon  shone  clear 

In  the  blue  heavens,  where 
The  stars  twinkle  through  her  silvery  light : 
But  they  gave  me  a  merry  shooting  star, 
And  I  roll'd  round  the  wain  with  my  golden  car, 
As  I  leap'd  on  the  lightning's  flash,  beside 
The  queen  of  this  murky  night !" 

"  Crazed,  indeed  !"  thought  De  Poininges. 

«'  Hush,"  said  she  :  "  I'll  tell  thee  a  secret."  She  drew  a 
light  from  some  concealed  recess,  and,  flashing  it  full  in  the 
face  of  the  intruder,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  effect  wonderfully. 
On  a  sudden  her  brow  wrinkled,  as  she  exclaimed, 

"  But, 

'  Thou  hast  work  to  do, 
Or  we  may  rue 

The  thieving  trade.' 

"I  must  be  calm.  The  spirit  goeth  forth,  and  I  may 
not  wander  again.  But  my  poor  head ;  it  burns  here — 
here  !"  And  she  put  her  hand  tenderly  on  that  of  De 
Poininges,  raising  it  to  her  brow,  which  throbbed  violently. 
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She  started  back,  as  from  some  sudden  recollection,  gazing 
intently  on  his  countenance. 

"  I  know  it — the  vision  tarrieth  not.  Now,"  she  said, 
crossing  herself  with  great  solemnity,  and  with  apparent 
composure,  as  if  all  trace  of  her  malady  had  disappeared, 
"  we  must  away  I  Follow  ! — yet  will  I  first  set  yon  rogue  to 
watch."  She  sought  the  terrified  man  of  canticles,  and, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,  raised  her  hand  as  though  with 
some  terrible  denunciation  in  case  of  disobedience.  Imme- 
diately she  returned,  and,  pointing  to  a  heap  of  loose  stuff, 
began  to  throw  it  aside. 

"  Here,  here  !" 

But  De  Poininges  hesitated,  thinking  it  a  somewhat 
dubious  adventure  to  follow  a  mad  woman,  it  might  be,  in 
quest  of  her  wits.  Seeing  his  unwillingness  to  proceed,  she 
whispered  words  in  his  ear  which  wrought  a  marvellous 
change  :  he  looked  as  if  petrified  with  wonder,  but  he  fol- 
lowed now  without  shrinking.  They  entered  by  a  narrow 
door,  curiously  concealed.  On  its  closing  after  them,  De 
Poininges  and  his  companion  seemed  shut  out  from  the  world, 
as  if  the  link  were  suddenly  broken  which  bound  them  to 
earth  and  its  connexions. 

The  first  sensation  was  that  of  dullness  and  damp,  ac- 
companied by  a  mouldering  vapour  like  that  from  the 
charnel-house  or  the  grave.  Their  way  was  down  a  wind- 
ing and  broken  staircase ;  at  the  bottom,  a  straight  passage 
led  them  on  to  a  considerable  distance.  Damps  oozing  from 
the  walls  made  the  path  more  and  more  tiresome  and  slip- 
pery as  they  proceeded.  Shortly  it  became  channelled  with 
slime,  and  absolutely  loathsome.  Bloated  reptiles  crawled 
across  their  floor  ;  and  De  Poininges  beheld  stone  coffins  piled 
on  each  side  of  the  vault.  Passing  these,  another  flight  of 
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steps  brought  them  to  a  low  archway,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  a  grated  door,  now  unbarred,  led  into  a  cell  seemingly 
contrived  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  refractory  or 
sinning  brethren,  who  might  be  doomed  to  darkness  and 
solitude,  as  an  expiation  of  their  offence.  The  only  furni- 
ture it  contained  was  a  wretched  pallet,  on  which,  as  the 
light  flashed  doubtfully,  De  Poininges  thought  he  beheld  a 
female.  He  snatched  the  light,  and  eagerly  bent  over  the 
couch.  With  a  shout  of  joy  he  exclaimed — 

"  Be  praised,  ye  saints,  'tis  she  !" 

It  was  the  wasted  and  squalid  form  of  Margaret  de  la 
Bech.  She  raised  her  eyes  towards  him,  but  they  were 
vacant  and  wandering.  It  was  soon  evident  that  her  reason 
was  impaired,  and  the  spirit  still  inhabiting  that  lovely  tene- 
ment was  irrevocably  obscured.  Cruel  had  been  her  suf- 
ferings. Crimes  too  foul  to  name — but  we  draw  a  veil  over 
the  harrowing  recital !  When  the  last  horrible  act  was  con- 
summated, the  light  of  her  soul  was  put  out,  and  her  con- 
sciousness extinguished. 

To  meet  thus  !  A  living  inhumation,  where  the  body 
exists  but  as  the  spirit's  sepulchre !  It  were  better  they 
had  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  shut  up  and  perishing  in  the 
dark  womb  of  the  grave.  The  cry  of  vengeance  had  gone 
up,  but  was  offered  in  vain  for  a  season.  The  present  period 
of  existence  was  not  allotted  for  its  fulfilment.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  this  monster  that  he  should  yet  triumph  unpunished 
— his  measure  of  iniquity  was  not  yet  full. 

The  limbs  of  the  unconscious  sufferer  were  pinioned ;  the 
fiend-like  mercy  of  her  tormentors  prevented  her  own  hands 
from  becoming  the  instruments  of  her  release.  De  Poin- 
inges restored  her  to  freedom,  but,  alas  I  she  knew  it  not. 
The  thick  veil  which  Heaven's  mercy  drew  upon  her  spirit 
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rendered  her  insensible  to  outward  impressions.  He  raised 
her  in  his  arms,  bearing  her  forth  from  that  loathed  scene  of 
darkness  and  disgrace ;  and  when  the  pure  breath  of  the 
skies  once  more  blew  upon  her,  it  seemed  as  though  it 
awakened  up  a  faint  glimmer  in  the  dying  lamp.  She  looked 
round  with  eagerness,  aiTd  De  Poininges  thought  some  ray 
of  intelligence  began  to  brighten,  as  objects  again  appeared 
to  develope  their  hidden  trains  of  association  on  the  memory; 
but  the  light  was  mercifully  extinguished  ere  she  could  dis- 
cover the  fearful  realities  of  her  despair,  and  she  again  re- 
lapsed into  hopeless  and  utter  inanity.  They  were  still 
loitering  in  the  little  shed,  the  clerk  groaning  out  a  sad  and 
mournful  chant.  De  Poininges  appeared  unable  to  arouse 
himself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  when  Tsabel,  wildly 
waving  her  torch  towards  the  entrance,  cried — 

"  To  horse,  to  horse  !  They  will  be  here  presently.  Al- 
ready has  the  raven  snuffed  your  carcase. 

" '  But  the  bolt  whistled  through 

The  heavens  blue, 
And  Sir  Lionel  lay  on  the  battle-field.'  " 

She  seemed  to  hearken,  as  though  in  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.  De  Poininges,  aroused  from  this  dan- 
gerous stupor,  prepared  to  escape  ere  the  Prior's  emissaries 
had  intelligence  of  her  removal. 

They  had  passed  the  rivulet  in  safety,  and  had  just  gained 
the  wood  near  to  where  the  attendants  lay  in  wait  with  the 
horses,  when  an  arrow  whizzed  past  De  Poininges.  For  him 
the  shaft  was  intended,  but  its  destiny  was  otherwise — the 
unfortunate  chanter  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  in  his  last 
agony.  De  Poininges  flew  on  with  redoubled  speed. 

"  Treachery  !"  he  cried.     His  men  knew  the  signal,  and 
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galloped  towards  him ;  but  their  aid  was  too  late.  A 
shack-bolt,  aimed  with  a  sure  hand,  pierced  him  at  this 
moment. 

"  Take  her — Margaret  de  la  Bech  !  The  Prior — a  mur- 
derer— ravisher!  Fly  to " 

The  remaining  words  fell  unuttered.  His  faithful  atten- 
dants bore  off  the  lifeless  body,  together  with  the  hapless 
Margaret,  who  was  soon  placed  in  safety,  far  from  the 
relentless  fangs  of  the  Prior  of  Burscough.  Fearful  and  un- 
deniable was  the  testimony  and  accusation  they  brought — but 
in  vain.  No  effort  was  spared  to  bring  upon  this  monster 
the  just  recompence  of  his  crime;  yet,  from  the  great  scandal 
which  a  public  execution  must  have  drawn  upon  the  church, 
but  more  especially  from  the  great  influence  he  possessed 
amongst  the  nobles  and  chief  dignitaries  of  the  land,  not 
only  did  he  escape  unpunished,  but  he  received  the  King's 
most  gracious  pardon,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Edward 
the  Third :  so  true  are  the  following  words  from  an  historian 
of  that  reign : — 

"  These  men  had  so  entrenched  themselves  in  privileges 
and  immunities,  and  so  openly  challenged  an  exemption  from 
all  secular  jurisdiction,  that  no  civil  penalty  could  be  in- 
flicted on  them  for  any  malversation  in  office,  and  even 
treason  itself  was  declared  to  be  no  canonical  offence." 


THE 


EAGLE    AND    CHILD. 


THE  main  facts  of  the  following  narrative,  lying  scattered 
through  a  wide  field  of  barren  inquiry,  the  author  has  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  collect  and  arrange  in  a  continuous 
narrative. 

Little  needs  be  said  by  way  of  introduction,  the  traditions 
here  interwoven  with  the  general  history  being  mostly  of  a 
trivial  nature,  and  not  at  all  interfering  with  the  facts 
developed  by  historians  and  rhymers  who  have  illustrated 
the  annals  of  the  house  of  Stanley.  These  accounts,  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted  as  they  inevitably  must  have  been, 
may  yet,  in  the  absence  of  more  authentic  testimony,  afford 
a  pretty  accurate  glimpse  at  the  real  nature  of  those  events, 
however  they  may  have  been  disguised  by  fiction  and  mis- 
statement.  Where  tradition  is  our  only  guide,  we  must  fol- 
low implicitly,  satisfied  that  her  taper  was  lighted  at  the 
torch  of  Truth,  though  it  may  gleam  doubtfully  and  partially 
through  the  mists  and  errors  of  succeeding  ages. 

One  source  whence  we  have  derived  some  information, 
though  well  known  to  the  comparative  few  who  have  ex- 
plored these  bye-paths  of  history,  may  not  be  thought  un- 
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interesting  to  the  general  reader,  especially  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  most  eventful  portion  of  our  narrative. 

An  ancient  metrical  account  of  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of 
Derby,  is  contained  in  some  uncouth  rhymes,  written  about 
the  year  1562,  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,*  and  son  of  that  Sir  Edward  Stanley  who,  for  his 
valour  at  Flodden,  was  created  Lord  Monteagle.  There 
are  two  copies  of  these  verses  in  the  British  Museum : — 
one  amongst  Cole's  papers  (vol.  xxix.  page  104),  and  the 
other  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  (541.)  Mr.  Cole  prefaces  his 
transcript  with  the  following  notice  : — "  The  History  of  the 
family  of  Stanley,  Earls  of  Derby,  wrote  in  verse  about  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  a  MS.  now  in  pos- 
session of  Lady  Margaret  Stanley,  copied  for  me  by  a 
person  who  has  made  many  mistakes,  and  sent  to  me  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Allen,  rector  of  Tarporley,  in  1758.  W. 
Cole." 

The  MS.  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  John  Crewe,  of  Utkin- 
ton,  and  was  given  by  Mr.  Arden,  in  1757,  to  Lady  Marga- 
ret Stanley. 

The  commencement  of  this  metrical  history  is  occupied 
in  dilating  upon  the  pleasure  resulting  from  such  an  un- 


*  "  Thomas  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Man,  was  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of  Derby ;  and,  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  this 
and  another  university  abroad,  returned  to  his  native  country,  Lancashire, 
became  rector  of  Winwick  and  Wigan  therein,  as  also  of  Badsworth ,  in 
the  diocese  of  York,  and  dignified  in  the  church.  At  length,  upon  the 
vacancy  of  the  see  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  he  was  made  bishop  thereof,  but 
when,  I  cannot  justly  say ;  because  he  seems  to  have  been  bishop  in  the 
beginning  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  was  really  bishop  of  that  place  before 
the  death  of  Dr.  Man,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned  under  the  year  1556. 
This  Thomas  Stanley  paid  his  last  debt  to  nature  in  the  latter  end  of  1570, 
having  had  the  character,  when  young,  of  a  tolerable  poet  of  his  time." — 
Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses. 
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dertaking  ;  and  although  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  not  of  re- 
markable smoothness,  yet  it  hardly  furnishes  an  apology  for 
Seacome's  mistake,  who,  in  his  "  History  of  the  House  of 
Stanley,"  printed  the  first  fifty  lines  as  prose.  The  reverend 
versifier  rehearses  how  Stanley  sprang  from  Audley,  and 
then  shews  the  manner  in  -which  his  ancestors  became  pos- 
sessors of  Stourton  and  Hooton.  He  dwells  upon  the  joust 
betwixt  the  Admiral  of  Hainault  and  Sir  John  Stanley,  the 
second  brother  of  the  house  of  Stanley  of  Hooton.*  Then 
follows  the  account  more  particularly  developed  in  our  own 
story,  of  the  adventures  and  moving  accidents  which  have 
been  liberally  used  to  adorn  the  "  Garland"  of  his  descendant, 
William,  Earl  of  Derby.  "  For  many  generations  this  was 
the  recognised  chronicle  of  the  family,  until,  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First,  a  clergyman  of  Chester  translated  the 
rhymes  of  the  Bishop  into  English,  carefully  retaining  the 
mistakes  of  the  original,  and  adding  long  and  dull  disqui- 
sitions of  his  own." 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  has  been  favoured  by  Lord  Stanley  with  the  following 
remarks,  communicated  to  him  by  a  descendant  of  the  Al- 
derley  branch  of  that  family  : — 

"  The  Sir  Thomas  Lathom,  alias  Sir  Oskatel, — named  in 
Ormerod's  Cheshire,  vol.  iii.  p.  14, — if  the  husband  of  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  Venables,  died  1384,  for  she  had  in  that 
year  an  assignment  of  dower ;  and  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
nest  was  certainly  not  an  armorial  bearing  assumed  only  by 

*  This  extract  is  from  an  interesting  pamphlet,  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation only,  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  entitled,  "  The 
Earls  of  Derby,  and  the  Verse  Writers  and  Poets  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries.  1825." 

VOL.   I.  I 
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him,  or  any  after  him,  for  it  was  the  crest  of  his  uncle  Philip, 
and  it  would  be  a  strange  circumstance  if  an  uncle  should 
have  assumed  a  crest  bearing  allusion  to  the  adoption  of  an 
illegitimate  child :  supposing  Sir  Oskatel  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas,  instead  of  Sir  Thomas  himself,  the  fact 
of  Philip's  bearing  the  crest  would  be  still  more  extraordi- 
nary.    That  there  was  an  Oskell,  or  Oskatel,  Lathom,  who 
bore  on  his  crest  an  eagle  standing  on  a  child,  is  proved  by 
the  paintings  formerly  in  the  windows  of  Northenden  church, 
(see  Ormerod,  voL  iii.  p.  318  ;)  but  this  may  have  been  be- 
cause it  was  the  old  Lathom  crest ;  and  the  eagle  seems  to 
have  been,  from  a  remote  period,  a  favourite  cognizance  of 
the  family.     The  Torbocks,  a  younger  branch  of  the  La- 
thoms,  descended  from  Henry,  the  father  of  the  founder 
of  Burscough  Abbey,  took  an  eagle's  claw  for  a  difference 
on  the  family  shield ;  and  the  grant  of  Witherington  (see 
the  pedigree  before   alluded  to)  was  sealed  with  the  La- 
thom arms  on  an  eagle's  breast.     It  has  been  supposed,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  Lathom  arms  to  those  of  the  Ormond 
family  that  they  were  formerly  connected.      The  Butlers 
trace  their  descent  from  Harvey,  a  Norman  nobleman  ;  and 
Henry,  the  first  owner  of  Lathom,  has  been  considered  to 
be  the  son  of  Theobald  Walter*,  grandson  or  great-grandson 
of  Harvey.     If  there  ever  existed  a  connexion,  it  appears 
more  probable,  however,  that  Henry  was  a  descendant  of 
Harvey  through  the  female  line.     Harvey's  daughter,  Alice, 
married  a  Saxon,  a  great  landowner,  called  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevill,    Ornifre    Magnus,  and   in    the    Ormond   Pedigree, 
Ormus  Magnus.     The  parish  of  Ormskirk,  (formerly  called 
Ormeschurch,)  in  which  Lathom  is  situated,  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  to  the  Ormes.     Dalton,  Parbold,  and 
Witherington  belonged  to  the  Ormes;  and  these  manors  cer- 
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tainly  became  the  property  of  the  Lathoms, — Dalton  having 
been  granted  by  Henry  de  Lathom  to  the  Torbocks,  and 
Witherington  and  Parbold,  by  his  descendant,  to  the  younger 
sons  of  the  family.  Ornifre,  literally  translated  from  the 
old  Saxon,  would  be  eagle-borne :  the  connexion  of  such  a 
name  with  a  family  whose"  insignium  became  that  of  an  eagle 
standing  on  a  child  would  be  a  curious  coincidence.  Orme 
was  the  name  of  the  Saxon  possessor  of  Halton,  in  Cheshire  ; 
and  possibly  he  may  have  been  the  same  individual  who, 
driven  from  his  estates  in  Cheshire,  settled  in  Lancashire, 
which  was  not  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Conqueror  till  a 
later  period.  The  Ormes  held  property  in  Lancashire  for 
many  generations  after  the  Conquest ;  and  one  branch  of 
the  family  held  the  township  of  Kelleth,  of  which  they  took 
the  name.  The  arms  of  the  Kelleths,  or,  latterly,  Culcheths, 
were  an  eagle  holding  a  child ;  and  two  other  families  con- 
nected with  them  bore  the  same  arms." 

From  the  preceding  extract,  it  would  appear  that  the  fol- 
lowing solution  to  the  Stanley  crest  is  not  unquestioned. 
Still  there  are  many  circumstances  which  sufficiently  attest 
that  the  main  facts  of  the  narration,  as  given  by  the  author, 
are  well  founded.  Conflicting  testimonies  are  not  easily  re- 
conciled, even  when  relating  to  events  that  happen  within 
our  immediate  cognizance.  It  would  be  a  difficult  and  a 
fruitless  task  to  attempt  a  solution  of  difficulties,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  where  the  dust  of  oblivion  has  accumulated, 
and  almost  effaced  every  lineament  from  our  view. 
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IN  the  days  of  our  valiant  King  Edward,  while  the  fame  of 
Cressy  and  Poictiers  was  fresh  and  stirring  in  all  true  and 
loyal  hearts,  while  the  monarchs  of  two  powerful  kingdoms 
were  held  captive  in  these  realms,  lived  a  worthy  knight,  of 
whom  we  had  a  brief  notice  in  the  preceding  narrative.  Sir 
Thomas  Lathom,  of  Lathom,  was  a  nobleman  of  great  wealth 
and  possessions.  According  to  the  Calendarium  Rotulorum 
from  the  Charter  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  he  held  lands,  besides, 
in  Knouselegh,  Childewall,  Roby,  and  Aulusargh.  In  Liver- 
pool, he  was  proprietor  of  the  Tower,  a  structure  of  but 
little  note  until  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Sir  John  Stanley 
during  his  government  in  Ireland,  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  anon. 

Sir  Thomas  married,  in  the  year    1343,    the    youngest 
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daughter  of  Sir  Hamon  Massey,  of  Dunham  Massey,  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Chester.  Twelve  years  had  since  that 
period  elapsed  at  the  time  when  our  story  begins ;  and, 
though  earnestly  desiring  male  issue,  that  his  name  and  race 
might  be  perpetuated,  yet  was  the  sole  fruit  of  their  union, 
hitherto,  a  daughter,  named  Isabella,  then  just  entering  on  her 
tenth  year.  Her  winning  and  surpassing  comeliness  proved 
no  solace  to  his  disappointment.  He  grew  moodish  and 
melancholy  in  the  midst  of  his  vast  wealth,  apprehending 
the  utter  extinction  of  his  name,  and  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger  on  his  birthright.  Hopeless  of  other  issue  by  his 
own  lady,  he  had  recourse  to  unlawful  means  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  procured  for  him  a  sore  chastisement  in  the 
end,  as  our  narrative  will  shew. 

In  that  neighbourhood  dwelt  a  comely  maiden,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman,  of  the  name  of  Oskatell. 
This  damsel,  pleasing  the  amorous  fancy  of  Sir  Thomas,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  his  arts  and  persuasions.  Though  concealed 
from  her  friends,  their  too  frequent  intercourse  at  length 
became  visible  in  the  birth  of  a  son,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the 
father,  who  meditated  nothing  less  than  to  adopt  this  illegi- 
timate babe  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  name.  Yet  were 
there  preliminaries  of  no  mean  importance  to  be  adjusted, 
as  all  men  who  have  wives  may  well  conceive.  The  lady 
of  Lathom  must  first  be  consulted;  but  probabilities  were 
strongly  against  the  supposition  that  she  would  tamely  sub- 
mit to  this  infringement  on  the  rights  of  her  child  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  bastard.  Nay,  she  had  beforetime  hinted  that 
some  individual  of  the  name,  of  moderate  wealth  and  good 
breeding,  might  in  time  be  found  for  a  suitable  alliance. 
Still  the  success  of  his  scheme  was  an  object  that  lay  deeply 
at  his  heart,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  anxious  and  per- 
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plexed.  One  evening,  as  he  wandered  out  disconsolately  in 
the  company  of  an  old  and  trusty  servant,  to  whom  he  had 
imparted  the  secret,  they  came  to  a  desert  place  in  the  park, 
nigh  to  where  a  pair  of  eagles  had  from  time  immemorial 
built  their  nests.  A  project  struck  him,  which  promised 
fair  to  realize  his  wishes.  After  a  multitude  of  schemes  sub- 
servient to  the  main  purpose  had  been  thrown  out  and 
abandoned,  the  whole  plot  was  finally  unfolded  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

A  message  was  conveyed  to  the  mother  overnight,  that 
betimes  on  the  following  morning  the  babe,  richly  clad,  should 
be  held  in  readiness,  and  a  trusty  servant  would  forthwith 
convey  him  to  the  hall.  She  was  peremptorily  forbidden  to 
follow  ;  and  in  her  great  joy  at  this  announcement,  naturally 
supposing  that  a  more  favourable  posture  of  affairs  had  arisen 
between  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady  on  the  subject,  she  cheer- 
fully consented  to  this  unexpected  deprivation,  confident  that 
it  was  to  the  furthering  of  her  child's  welfare  and  advance- 
ment. The  infant,  smiling,  and  unconscious  of  the  change, 
was  taken  from  his  mother's  lap,  his  swaddling-clothes  care- 
fully folded  together,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  aged 
domestic. 

Little  was  the  anxious  mother  aware  of  the  great  peril  he 
had  to  undergo  ere  the  goal  which  bounded  her  anticipations 
was  won. 

It  was  the  soft  twilight  of  a  summer's  morning,  and  the 
little  birds  had  begun  to  chirp  their  matins,  and  the  lark  to 
brush  the  dew  from  her  speckled  breast,  waiting  for  the  first 
gaze  of  the  sun.  The  old  man  pressed  the  infant  closer  to 
his  bosom  as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  steep  acclivity,  the  solitary 
dwelling  of  the  eagle.  He  kissed  the  babe ;  then  looking 
round,  fearful  of  intruders,  he  laid  the  wicker  cradle  at  the 
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foot  of  the  precipice,  and  sprung  into  a  dark  thicket  close 
by,  as  if  to  watch  for  the  descent  of  the  rapacious  bird. 

Leaving  the  child,  we  turn  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  on  that 
morning,  as  was  his  wont,  together  with  his  dame,  awoke 
betimes ;  but  he  was  sooner  astir,  and  more  anxious  and 
bustling  than  usual.  Their  custom  was,  awaking  with  the 
sun,  to  begin  the  day  with  a  quiet  stroll  about  the  grounds ; 
and  on  this  eventful  morning  their  walk  chanced  happily  to- 
wards the  eagles'  nest.  Being  out  of  their  common  track,  it 
was  noticed  good-humouredly  by  the  lady,  who  seemed  to 
possess  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  hilarity  on  the  oc- 
casion. Evidently  under  some  exciting  influence,  their  walk 
was  unconsciously  protracted. 

In  a  gloomy  dell,  not  far  from  the  eyrie,  Sir  Thomas 
stood  still,  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  The  lady,  too,  was 
silent  and  alarmed ;  but  no  intimation  of  danger  was  visible. 
Her  senses,  though,  seemed  to  gather  acuteness — a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  an  unusually  timid 
and  listening  companion,  who  braces  our  perceptions  to  the 
tension  of  his  own.  Soon,  however,  the  short  and  feeble  cry 
of  the  babe  was  heard,  when  the  knight  sprung  forward, 
feigning  great  astonishment  at  the  discovery.  Evidently 
dropped  from  the  talons  of  the  bird,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
special  gift  of  Providence,  a  deposit  direct  from  the  skies, 
to  have  rejected  which  would  have  been  a  heinous  offence, 
and  an  awful  contravention  of  the  designs  of  the  Giver. 
Accordingly,  the  infant  was  taken  home  and  carefully  nursed, 
being  baptized  by  the  name  of  Oskatell. 

The  good  lady  became  surprisingly  enamoured  of  the  little 
foundling,  believing  his  adoption  was  dictated  by  the  will  of 
Heaven ;  and  to  this  decision  its  father  readily  acceded.  Sir 
Thomas,  to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  this  supposed  miracle, 
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as  well  as  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  fraud  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  a  censorious  world,  assumed  for  his  crest  an  eagle  on 
the  wing,  proper,  looking  round  as  though  for  something  she 
had  lost. 

The  child  grew  in  years  and  stature,  being  liberally  fur- 
nished in  all  things  according  with  the  dignity  he  was  des- 
tined to  receive.  Sir  Thomas  purposed  the  sharing  of  his 
wealth  equally  between  his  children,  a  measure  which  had 
the  entire  concurrence  of  Lady  de  Lathom.  Though  younger 
by  some  years,  Oskatell  was  generally  considered  by  the 
world  as  the  future  husband  of  Isabella ;  but  Sir  Thomas, 
aware  of  danger  on  this  head,  early  impressed  them  with 
some  notion  of  consanguinity,  and  intimated  the  impossibility 
of  their  union.  This  prohibition,  settling  on  a  womanish 
fancy,  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  operate  in  a 
manner  the  reverse  of  his  intention.  Yet  we  do  not  find, 
from  history,  that  Isabella  ever  cherished  for  him  any  other 
sentiments  than  those  arising  from  a  sisterly  regard.  Grow- 
ing up  to  man's  estate,  he  sought  the  court  of  King  Edward, 
where,  though  of  a  peaceable  temper,  his  soul  was  stirred  to 
participate  in  the  gallant  feats  incident  to  that  scene  of  mar- 
tial enterprise. 

Isabella  was  now  in  the  full  summer,  or,  it  might  be, 
ripening  into  the  rich  autumn  of  her  beauty.  Her  father 
would  by  no  means  have  permitted  her  union  save  with  one 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  which  her  gentle  blood  and  princely 
inheritance  entitled  her.  And  though  not  a  few  hitherto, 
of  noble  birth  and  endowments,  had  sought  the  honour  of 
her  alliance,  yet  her  heart  was  untouched,  and,  in  the  end, 
her  suitors  forbore  their  homage. 

All  the  country  was  now  mightily  roused  with  the  news 
of  the  French  champion,  who,  together  with  sundry  of  his 
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companions  in  arms,  had  challenged  the  English  nation  to 
match  them  with  the  like  number  at  a  solemn  joust  and 
tourney,  and  of  the  great  gallantry  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  Sir  John,  then  Captain  Stanley,  who  had  first  taken 
up  the  gauntlet  in  his  country's  behalf.  The  lists  were  pre- 
pared. The  meeting,  by  4he  king's  command,  was  appointed 
to  be  holden  at  Winchester,  where  the  royal  court  was  ex- 
pected to  witness  this  splendid  achievement.  Oskatell,  re- 
turning home,  strongly  importuned  his  sister  to  accompany 
him  to  the  show,  it  being  then  deemed  a  pleasant  recreation 
for  many  a  fair  and  delicate  maiden  to  view  their  champions 
hack  and  hew  each  other  without  mercy.  Isabella,  unceas- 
ingly urged  to  this  excursion,  at  length  set  out  for  the  city 
of  Winchester,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants, 
where  in  due  time  they  arrived,  mingling  in  the  bustle  and 
dissipation  incident  to  these  festivities. 

Young  Stanley  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  Stanley, 
Lord  of  Stanley  and  Stourton ;  and  having  been  a  great 
traveller,  had  improved  himself  diligently  in  the  art  of  war  ; 
as  old  chronicles  quaintly  relate,  "  he  visited  most  of  the 
courts  of  Europe,  even  as  far  as  Constantinople,  wherein 
he  made  such  advances  in  the  school  of  Mars,  that  his  supe- 
rior skill  in  arms  was  generally  applauded  in  every  country 
he  passed  through."  So  distinguished  and  widely  extended 
a  reputation  for  bravery  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  pride 
and  envy  of  all  Christendom  ;  whereupon  the  young  Admiral 
of  Hainault,  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  time,  together 
with  divers  gentlemen  of  the  French  court,  defied  the  whole 
kingdom  to  a  passage  of  arms,  the  result  of  which  challenge 
has  been  shewn. 

Great  was  the  confluence  and  resort  to  the  city  of  Win- 
chester, it  being  noised  abroad  the  king  would  certainly 

i3 
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honour  the  affray  by  his  presence  ;  wondrous  was  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  the  soldiers,  guards,  and  attendants,  with  hordes  of 
idlers  and  hangers  on,  from  the  vast  array  of  knights  and 
nobles,  who  came  either  to  see  or  to  share  in  the  approach- 
ing trial.  The  splendid  banners,  the  heraldic  pomp  and 
barbaric  grandeur  of  their  retinues,  augmenting  with  every 
fresh  arrival,  made  the  streets  one  ever-moving  pageant 
for  many  days  ere  the  conflict  began.  Isabella  had  full 
leisure  to  observe,  from  her  own  lattice,  the  gay  and  costly 
garniture,  the  glittering  appointments  of  the  warriors,  with 
the  pageants  and  puerile  diversions  suited  to  the  taste  and 
capacity  of  the  ignorant  crowds  by  which  they  were  fol- 
lowed. The  king's  mummers  were  arrived,  together  with 
many  other  marvels  in  the  shape  of  puppet-shows  and  "  mo- 
tions'' enacting  the  "  old  vice  ;"  Jonas  and  the  whale,  Nine- 
vah,  the  creation,  and  a  thousand  unintelligible  but  equally 
gratifying  and  instructive  devices ;  one  of  which,  we  are 
told,  was  "  four  giants,  an  unicorn,  a  camel,  an  ass,  a  dragon, 
a  hobby-horse,  and  sixteen  naked  boys !" 

The  crowds  attracted  by  these  spectacles  were  immense, 
and  the  city  nigh  choked  with  the  torrents  that  set  in 
from  every  quarter.  From  the  windows  of  the  knights' 
lodgings  appointed  to  the  encounter  hung  their  several 
coats  richly  emblazoned,  rousing  forth  many  a  shout  and 
hurrah,  as  one  and  another  symbol  was  recognised  to  be 
the  badge  of  some  favourite  chief:  but  more  than  all  was 
the  young  Stanley's  escutcheon  regarded  by  the  fickle  breath 
of  popular  opinion,  which  made  it  needful  that  a  double 
watch  should  be  mounted  near  his  dwelling, — a  precaution, 
moreover,  rendered  needful  by  the  many  tumults  among 
different  partizans  and  retainers,  not  always  ending  without 
bloodshed.  The  arrival  of  the  king,  however,  soon  changed 
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the  current  of  the  wondering  multitude.  Edward  was  now 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  reign.  Some- 
times, the  spirit  of  his  youth  awoke ;  the  glory  of  past  ages 
was  stirred  up  within  him ;  and,  like  the  aged  war-horse 
neighing  to  the  shrill  note  of  the  trumpet,  he  greeted  the  ap- 
proaching tournament  with  something  of  his  wonted  ardour, 
now  but  as  an  expiring  flash,  brightening  a  moment  ere  it 
was  extinguished. 

The  day  rose,  calm  and  unclouded.  The  thin  haze  of  the 
morning  had  disappeared,  and  an  atmosphere  of  more  than 
common  brilliancy  succeeded.  Through  a  great  part  of  the 
preceding  night,  the  armourers  had  been  busily  employed, 
altering  and  refitting  the  equipments,  and  the  dawn  had 
already  commenced  ere  their  labours  were  suspended.  The 
lists  were  carefully  scrutinized,  and  all  chance  of  foul  play 
averted.  The  priests,  too,  had  blessed  the  armour  and 
weapons  from  magic  spells  and  "  foul  negroinancie." 

The  barriers  were  built  of  stout  boards,  firmly  rivetted 
together;  the  royal  pavilion  being  on  the  southern  side, 
richly  canopied,  and  embroidered  with  costly  devices.  Gal- 
leries were  provided  for  the  nobles,  not  a  few  of  whom,  with 
their  courtly  dames,  were  expected  to  be  present.  The  lists 
were  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  between 
platforms  on  which  the  knights'  tents  were  erected.  The 
ground  within  was  made  hard  and  level,  loose  stones  and 
other  impediments  being  carefully  removed.  There"  were 
two  entrances,  east  and  west,  well  guarded  and  strongly 
fenced  with  wooden  bars  about  seven  feet  high,  so  that  a 
horse  might  not  leap  over.  The  tents  of  the  warriors  were 
fancifully  decorated,  every  one  having  his  shield  newly  em- 
blazoned and  hung  out  in  front,  where  the  pages  and  esquires 
watched,  guarding  vigilantly  these  sacred  treasures.  No- 
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thing  was  heard  but  the  hoarse  call  of  the  trumpet,  the  clank 
of  mail,  and  the  prancing  of  horses,  pawing  and  eager  for 
the  battle. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  whole  city  was  moved. 
Isabella,  too,  whose  bright  eyes  had  not  closed  since  the 
first  gleam  visited  her  chamber,  was  early  astir.  An  ugly 
dream,  it  is  said,  troubled  her.  Though  of  ripe  years, 
yet,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  love  had  not  yet  aimed 
his  malicious  shafts  at  her  bosom,  nor  even  tightened  his 
bowstring  as  she  tripped  by,  defying  his  power ;  so  that  the 
dream,  which  in  others  would  appear  but  as  the  overflowing 
of  a  youthful  and  ardent  imagination,  seemed  to  her  altoge- 
ther novel  and  unaccountable,  raising  up  new  faculties,  and 
endowing  her  with  a  train  of  feelings  heretofore  unknown. 
No  wonder  that  her  looks  were  betrayers ;  her  whole  deport- 
ment manifested  some  hidden  power  controlling  her  high 
spirit,  insomuch  that  her  favourite  maiden  was  fain  to  abate 
her  morning  gossip ;  yet  Isabella  was  not  averse  to  speech, 
though  the  words  seemed  to  linger  heavily  on  her  tongue, 
losing  that  lightness  and  exuberance  which  betokens  the 
mind  free  from  care  and  oppression. 

She  had  dreamed,  that  in  her  own  wild  woods  a  knight 
accosted  her :  she  attempted  to  fly,  but  was  withheld  by 
some  secret  influence.  He  raised  his  visor,  smiling  as  he 
bent  his  knee  in  token  of  homage.  He  was  a  stranger. 
Grasping  her  hand,  she  felt  the  cold  hard  pressure  of  his 
gauntlet.  She  awoke, — and  sure  enough  there  was  the  im- 
pression, as  of  some  mailed  hand,  upon  her  delicate  fingers ! 
While  marvelling  at  this  strange  adventure,  a  deep  slumber 
again  overpowered  her,  when  a  graceful  cavalier,  unarmed, 
was  at  her  side.  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  her 
whole  soul  responded  to  the  touch.  He  was  about  to  speak, 
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when  her  father  suddenly  appeared  with  a  dark  and  forbid- 
ding aspect.  He  began  to  chide,  and  the  stranger,  with  a 
glance  she  could  not  erase  from  her  recollection,  disappeared. 
It  was  this  glance  which  subdued  her  proud  spirit  to  its  in- 
fluence. Her  maidenly  apprehensions  became  aroused  ;  she 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  away  the  intruder  :  the 
vision  haunted  her  deeply — too  deeply  for  her  repose ! 
Marks  of  some  outward  impression  were  yet  visible  on  her 
hand,  whether  from  causes  less  occult  than  the  moving  phan- 
tasma  of  the  mind  is  a  question  that  would  resist  all  our 
powers  of  solution.  In  a  mood  thus  admirably  fitted  for  the 
encountering  of  some  marvellous  adventure  did  she  mount 
her  little  white  palfrey,  all  pranked  out  and  caparisoned  for 
the  occasion.  Followed  by  a  train  of  some  length,  with 
Oskatell  at  her  side,  the  daughter  of  the  house  of  Lathom 
allured  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  as  she  passed  on.  Many  a 
stately  knight  bent  his  head,  and  many  an  inquiry  was  di- 
rected to  the  esquires  and  attendants  as  she  drew  near. 

The  scene  of  this  renowned  combat  was  a  spacious  plain 
below  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Itchen.  The 
chalky  cliffs,  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Caer  Gwint, 
or  the  White  City,  were  studded  with  gay  and  anxious  mul- 
titudes, whose  hopes  and  fears  have  long  since  been  swept 
off  by  the  waves  of  passing  generations. 

Winchester  being  one  of  the  fixed  markets  or  staples  for 
wool  appointed  by  King  Edward,  the  city  had  risen  in  power 
and  affluence  above  its  neighbours.  Yet  the  plague,  by 
which  it  was  almost  depopulated  some  years  before,  had  con- 
siderably abated  its  magnificence.  But  the  favour  of  royalty 
still  clung  to  it,  and  Arthur's  "  Round  Table"  attested  its 
early  claims  to  this  distinguishing  character — a  monarch's 
residence.  The  castle,  where  the  Round  Table  is  still 
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shewn,  was  then  a  building  of  great  strength,  and,  enlivened 
by  the  king's  presence,  displayed  many  a  proud  pennon  from 
its  battlements. 

Isabella  passed  by  just  as  the  trumpets  announced  the 
near  approach  of  the  king  down  the  covered  way.  The 
chains  of  the  drawbridge  were  lowered,  and  presently 
issued  forth  the  armed  retinue  of  the  monarch.  Isabella 
and  her  train  were  obliged  to  remain  awhile  as  idle  spec- 
tators. 

The  king,  though  old  and  infirm,  yet  retained  his  lofty 
and  commanding  appearance.  His  charger  was  armed  with 
the  chanfrons  and  gamboised  housings,  having  thereon  the 
royal  arms,  and  proudly  did  the  conscious  beast  paw  and 
champ,  as  if  rejoicing  under  his  burden. 

Edward  was  dressed  in  a  glittering  surcoat  of  crimson  silk, 
worked  with  lions  and  fleurs-de-lis.  His  helmet  was  cylin- 
drical, surmounted  by  a  lion  as  its  crest.  Round  the  rim 
was  a  coronet  of  gold,  worked  with  fleurs-de-lis  and  oak 
leaves.  A  gorget  and  tippet  covering  the  shoulders  was 
fastened  beneath  the  chin,  giving  the  head  a  stiff  but  im- 
posing air  of  command.  He  carried  a  short  truncheon,  which 
he  wielded  with  great  dexterity  ;  yet  his  armour,  though 
light,  and  of  the  finest  temper,  seemed  more  cumbersome  to 
him  now  than  in  former  days. 

Not  forgetting  his  former  homage  to  the  sex,  the  king's 
eye  lingered  on  the  form  of  Isabella ;  but  she  drew  back, 
daunted  by  the  ardour  of  his  gaze.  Oskatell  saw  the  im- 
pression she  had  made,  in  nowise  displeased,  hoping  some  ray 
of  royal  favour  would  be  reflected  to  him  from  the  beam  that 
had  already  dawned  on  his  companion. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  field,  where  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  combat.  The  knights  had  heard  mass  and 
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made  confession,  these  being  requisite  preparatives  to  the 
noble  deeds  they  had  that  day  vowed  to  perform.  .The 
heralds  had  made  the  usual  proclamation  against  the  use  of 
magic,  unlawful  charms,  and  other  like  devices  of  the  devil, 
when  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  approach  of 
Stanley,  who  first  entered  the  lists,  mounted  on  a  grey 
charger,  furnished  with  the  chevron,  or  war-saddle,  then  of 
great  use  in  withstanding  the  terrific  shock  of  the  assailant, 
being  high  up  in  front,  and  furnished  at  the  back  like  an 
arm-chair.  He  was  equipped  in  a  full  suit  of  Italian  armour, 
displaying  a  steel  cuirass  of  exquisite  workmanship,  deemed 
at  that  time  a  novel,  but  elegant,  style  of  defence,  and 
destined  soon  to  supersede  the  purpoint  or  gamboised  work 
called  mail.  If  well  tempered,  it  was  found  to  resist  the 
stroke  of  the  lance  without  being  either  pierced  or  bent,  nor 
was  it  liable  to  be  pushed  through  into  the  body,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case  with  the  "  mailles"*  when  the  wambas  or 
hoketon  was  wanting  underneath.  His  shield  was  thus  mar- 
shalled— Argent,  on  a  bend,  azure,  three  stags'  heads, 
cabossed.  In  the  sinister  chief,  a  crescent  denoted  his  filia- 
tion ;  underneath  was  the  motto,  "  Augmenter."  The  shield 
itself,  or  pavise,  was  large,  made  of  wood  covered  with  skin, 
and  surrounded  with  a  broad  rim  of  iron. 

He  looked  gracefully  round,  first  lowering  his  lance  in 
front  of  the  king's  pavilion,  and  afterwards  to  the  fair  dames 
who  crowded  the  galleries  on  each  side.  Whether  from  ac- 
cident or  design,  his  eyes  rested  on  Isabella  with  a  strong 
expression  of  earnestness  rather  than  curiosity.  Doubtless, 
the  noble  representatives  of  the  house  of  Lathom  excited  no 
slight  interest  amongst  the  spectators,  and  the  young  hero 
might  have  formed  some  yet  undeveloped  anticipations  on 
this  head. 
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She  blushed  deeply  at  this  public  and  unexpected  notice. 
The  recollection  of  her  dream  made  the  full  tide  of  feeling 
set  in  at  once  in  this  direction,  much  to  her  consternation 
and  dismay  ;  but  when,  happening  to  turn  hastily  round,  a 
silken  bandage,  loosened  by  the  sudden  movement  from 
some  part  of  her  dress,  was  carried  off  by  the  wind  and  de- 
posited within  the  lists,  she  was  greatly  embarrassed ;  and 
her  confusion  was  not  a  little  increased,  as  the  young  gallant 
with  great  dexterity  transferred  it  to  the  point  of  his  lance. 
At  this  choice  of  his  "  lady  love"  a  loud  shout  arose  from 
the  multitude  ;  and  Isabella,  now  the  object  of  universal 
regard,  would  have  retired,  but  that  the  density  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  inconvenient  structure  of  the  building,  ren- 
dered it  impossible. 

Another  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  approach  of 
the  young  Admiral  of  Hainault.  His  armour  was  blue  and 
white,  beautifully  wrought  and  inlaid  with  silver.  His  steed 
was  black,  having  the  suit  and  furniture  of  the  war-horse 
complete.  The  croupiere  and  estival,  together  with  the 
chanfron,  were  of  the  most  costly  description.  A  plume  of 
white  feathers  decorated  his  casque,  extending  his  athletic 
form  into  almost  gigantic  proportions. 

The  needful  ceremonies  were  gone  through ;  a  deep  and 
almost  breathless  silence  succeeded,  like  the  stillness  that 
precedes  the  first  swing  of  the  storm.  The  trumpets 
sounded  ;  the  sharp  click  of  the  lances  was  heard  falling  into 
the  rest ;  and  the  first  rush  was  over.  The  noise  of  the 
shock  was  like  the  burst  of  the  tempest  on  the  forest  boughs. 
Through  the  dust,  the  horses  were  seen  to  recoil  upon  their 
haunches ;  but  as  it  blew  heavily  away,  the  warriors  had  re- 
gained their  upright  position,  having  sustained  no  injury  save 
by  the  shivering  of  their  lances  with  the  stroke.  A  loud  shout 
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of  applause  ensued  ;  and  the  esquires  being  at  hand  with 
fresh  weapons,  each  knight  was  too  eager  for  the  fray  to 
lose  a  moment  in  requesting  the  usual  signal.  Again  their 
coursers'  feet  seemed  to  spurn  the  earth.  At  this  onset,  the 
French  knight  bent  back  in  his  saddle,  whether  from  sub- 
tilty  or  accident  was  nof  known,  but  there  was  a  loud 
clamour;  and  the  Frenchman,  recovering  himself,  spurred 
on  his  steed  with  great  vigour,  perhaps  hoping  to  take  his 
adversary  at  unawares ;  but  the  latter,  darting  aside  with 
agility,  the  other's  lance  ran  full  against  the  boards,  and  in 
deep  vexation  he  came  back  to  the  charge. 

Trembling  with  choler,  he  hardly  restrained  himself  until 
the  prescribed  signal ;  then,  as  if  he  would  make  an  end  of 
his  opponent,  he  aimed  his  weapon  with  a  direct  thrust  to- 
wards the  heart ;  but  Stanley,  confident  in  his  own  might, 
was  fully  prepared  for  the  blow,  as  the  event  sufficiently 
proved  ;  for  the  French  knight  was  seen  to  reel  from  his 
saddle,  the  point  of  his  enemy's  lance  being  driven  com- 
pletely through  his  armour.  He  rolled  backwards  on  the 
ground,  and  so  vigorous  had  been  the  attack,  that  his  horse's 
back  was  broken,  and  they  lay  together,  groaning  piteously, 
besmeared  with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  sore  dismay  of  his 
companions.  Stanley  suddenly  alighted,  and  helped  the 
pages  to  undo  his  armour ;  but  ere  his  beaver  could  be  un- 
clasped, he  had  fainted  by  loss  of  blood,  and  being  borne  off 
the  field,  he  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

The  king  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  great  prowess  of 
the  victor,  insomuch  that  he  knighted  him  on  the  spot ;  and, 
according  to  the  old  ballad,  gave  him  goodly  manors 

"  For  his  hire, 
Wing,  Tring,  and  Iving,  in  Buckinghamshire." 
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He  had  so  won,  likewise,  on  the  hitherto  impenetrable  dis- 
position of  Isabella,  that  when  he  came  to  render  his  homage 
at  her  feet,  she  trembled,  and  could  scarcely  give  the  cus- 
tomary reply. 

Raising  his  visor,  and  uncovering  his  helmet  from  the 
grand  guard,  a  plate  protecting  the  left  side  of  the  face, 
shoulder,  and  breast,  he  made  a  lowly  obeisance  at  the  gate 
of  his  mistress's  pavilion,  at  the  same  time  presenting  the 
stolen  favour  he  had  now  so  nobly  won.  With  a  tremulous 
hand  she  bound  it  round  his  arm. 

"  Nay,  thy  chaplet,  lady  I"  shouted  a  score  of  tongues 
from  the  inquisitive  spectators.  Isabella  untied  a  rich 
chaplet  of  goldsmith's  work,  ornamented  with  rose  garlands, 
from  her  hair,  and  threw  it  over  his  helmet.  Still  armed 
with  the  gauntlets,  which  either  through  hurry  or  inad- 
vertence he  had  neglected  to  throw  aside,  as  was  the  general 
courtesy  for  the  .occasion,  the  knight  seized  her  hand,  and 
with  a  grasp,  gentle  as  he  thought,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
The  lady  uttered  a  subdued  shriek,  whether  from  pain  or 
surprise  it  boots  not  now  to  inquire ;  mayhap,  it  was  the 
remembrance  of  the  mailed  hand  she  had  felt  in  her  dream, 
and  to  which  her  fingers,  yet  tingling  with  the  pressure, 
bore  a  sufficient  testimony.  Sir  John  bent  lowlier  than 
before,  in  token  of  contrition.  A  thousand  fancies,  shapeless 
and  undefined,  rushed  by  as  the  maiden  looked  on  the  war- 
rior. It  was  the  very  crisis  of  her  dream  ;  her  heart  leapt  as 
though  it  would  have  burst  the  walls  of  its  tenement ;  and  she 
was  fain  to  hide  her  face  under  the  folds  of  her  mantle. 

"  Now,  on  my  halidome,"  said  the  king,  "  there  be  two 
doves  whose  cooing  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  honest 
speech.  Poor  hearts  !  it  were  a  pity  their  tongues  had  be- 
wrayed their  desire.  Fitz- Walter,  summon  them  hither." 
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The  blushing  Isabella  was  conducted  to  the  royal  presence, 
where  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to  impress  a  salute 
on  her  rich  and  glowing  cheek.  No  mean  honour  from  so 
gracious  and  gallant  a  monarch,  who,  though  old,  was  yet 
accounted  a  mighty  adept  in  the  discernment  of  female 
beauty,  he  never  being  known  to  suffer  contact  of  the  royal 
lip  with  aught  but  the  fairest  and  most  comely  of  the  sex. 

"  Sir  John,  I  commend  thee  to  thy  mistress.  A  dainty 
choice.  She  is  '  The  Queen  of  Beauty'  for  the  day,  and 
to-night  we  command  your  presence  at  the  banquet." 

"  My  gracious  liege,"  said  Isabella,  pointing  to  Oskatell,  I 
have  a  brother ;  unto  his  care  it  is  but  meet  that  I  entrust 
myself;  and  he — " 

u  His  person  and  endowments,"  interrupted  the  king, 
"  are  not  unknown  to  us.  I  do  honour  thee  by  ennobling 
him  ;  for  though  our  ladies'  brightness  be  all  too  dazzling 
to  receive  a  glory  from  us,  yet  peradventure  for  their  sakes 
our  courtesy  is  vouchsafed.  Rise,  Sir  Oskatell  de  Lathom." 

Again  a  flourish  of  trumpets  proclaimed  the  king's  favour, 
who  with  many  more  gracious  speeches  won  the  affection  of 
all  who  heard  him  that  day. 

Several  other  jousts  and  "  gentle  passages"  were  held,  the 
success  of  which  falling  principally  with  the  English  com- 
batants, the  boasting  pride  of  France  was  again  humbled 
before  the  king,  who  seemed  to  renew  his  former  victories 
at  this  memorable  «  Tourney  of  Winchester." 

But  Isabella  had  bartered  years  of  repose  for  this  brief 
season  of  intoxicating  splendour.  The  barbed  arrow  was 
in  her  heart,  and  the  more  she  struggled,  the  more  irre- 
claimable it  grew.  Doubtless  that  unlucky  dream  had  ren- 
dered her  more  susceptible  to  the  wound. 

But  Isabella  was  too  much  engrossed  by  her  feelings  to 
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attempt  their  solution.  She  lay  restless  on  her  couch,  but 
there  was  no  escape.  An  unquenchable  flame  kindled  in 
her  soul,  that  not  all  the  cool  appliances  of  reason  could 
subdue.  To-morrow  she  must  depart,  and  that  gay  pageant 
vanish  as  a  dream, — and  yet  not  like  her  own  dream,  for 
that  was  abiding  and  indelible.  To-morrow  the  brave  knight 
must  withdraw,  and  the  "  Queen  of  Beauty,"  homaged  for  a 
day,  give  place  to  another  whose  reign  should  be  as  brief 
and  as  unenduring.  In  this  distempered  mood,  with  a  heart 
all  moved  to  sadness,  did  the  Lady  Isabel  pass  the  first  hours 
of  the  following  night. 

Suddenly  the  sharp  twang  of  a  citerne  was  heard  in  the 
street  below  her  window, — nothing  new  in  these  piping 
times  of  love  and  minstrelsy  ;  but  so  sensitive  wras  her  ear 
that  she  started,  as  though  expecting  a  salutation  from  the 
midnight  rambler.  Her  anticipations  were  in  some  measure 
realized,  the  minstrel  pausing  beneath  her  lattice.  A  wooden 
balcony  projected  from  it,  concealing  the  musician.  Isabella 
threw  a  light  mantle  around  her,  and,  rousing  one  of  her 
maidens,  she  opened  the  window.  The  rich  melody  came 
upon  her  senses  through  the  balmy  odour  of  myrtle  boughs 
and  leaves  of  honeysuckle.  The  chords  were  touched  with 
a  skilful  hand,  and  the  prelude,  a  wild  and  extempore  com- 
mentary on  the  ballad,  was  succeeded  by  the  following  ditty  : 

"  My  ladye  love,  my  ladye  love, 

The  moon  through  the  lift  is  breaking ; 
The  sky  is  bright,  and  through  the  night 

The  queen  of  Love  is  waking. 
Yon  little  star  that  twinkleth  so, 
Fluttering  her  bright  eyes  to  and  fro, 
How  doth  she  chide, 
That  thou  shouldest  hide, 
All  joyaunce  thus  forsaking. 
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My  ladye  love,  my  ladye  love, 

The  moon  through  the  lift  is  breaking; 

The  sky  is  bright,  and  through  the  night 
The  queen  of  Love  is  waking.'' 

The  singer  withdrew ;  and  Isabella  was  convinced,  or  her 
eyes  were  befooled  by  her  fancy,  that,  as  he  emerged  from 
his  concealment,  his  form  could  be  none  other  than  the  one 
her  imagination  was  too  familiar  with  to  mistake.  He,  too, 
had  caught  a  glance  of  the  listeners,  for  presently  a  folded 
paper  was  thrown  over  the  balusters,  and  the  minstrel  de- 
parted. The  first  light  that  came  through  the  long  low 
casements  revealed  all  that  her  hopes  anticipated.  The 
billet  was  from  Sir  John  Stanley,  whose  regrets,  mingled 
with  vows  and  protestations  of  love,  were  to  this  purport, — 
that  he  must  needs  be  away  before  daybreak  on  urgent  busi- 
ness from  the  king.  He  sent  a  sigh  and  a  love-token,  com- 
mending himself  to  her  best  thoughts  until  he  should  gain 
his  acquittance  so  far  as  to  visit  Lathom. 

Passing  over  the  departure,  the  bustle,  and  the  weariness 
of  a  twelve  days'  journey,  let  us  behold  the  maiden  once 
more  in  her  pretty  bower  at  Lathom.  How  changed !  The 
whole  assumed  a  fresh  aspect,  thus  viewed  through  a  different 
mood  of  the  mind.  Her  favourite  spaniel  licked  her  hand, 
but  she  noticed  not  his  caresses :  all  about  her  was  as  if  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter  had  been  there  changing  its  image, 
each  object  calling  forth  a  train  of  sensations  heretofore  un- 
known. Even  the  hangings  and  figured  draperies  wore  a 
grim  and  perturbed  expression  ;  and  Jephtha's  daughter  and 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  looked  more  dismal  and  profuse  than 
ever  from  the  dusky  arras. 

She  strayed  out,  as  beforetime,  into  the  woods ;  but  their 
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gloom  was  more  intense,  and  the  very  birds  seemed  to  grow 
sad  with  her  melancholy  musings.  Their  song,  that  used  to 
be  so  sprightly,  was  now  subdued  and  mournful,  and  all 
their  gay  and  bubbling  hilarity  was  gone.  If  she  wandered 
forth  towards  evening,  the  owl  hooted  in  her  path,  and  the 
raven  croaked  above  her.  She  heard  not  the  light  matin  trill 
of  the  lark  :•  fancy,  stimulated  alone  by  gloomy  impressions, 
laid  hold  on  them  only,  failing  to  recognise  aught  but  its 
own  image. 

Sir  Oskatell  and  her  father  had  often  taken  counsel  to- 
gether since  his  return.  Shortly  afterwards,  Isabella  received 
a  summons  to  attend  Sir  Thomas  in  private.  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  that  interview  does  not  appear,  save  that 
the  lady  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  and  the  brow  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  for  a  long  space  moody  and  disturbed.  Sir 
John  Stanley,  though  of  gentle  descent,  was  not  endowed 
with  an  adequate  inheritance,  at  least  for  the  heiress  of 
Lathom,  whose  extensive  possessions,  though  shared  by 
Oskatell,  were  deemed  by  Sir  Thomas  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  command  a  connexion  of  higher  rank  and  importance. 
As  a  younger  brother,  he  could  have  slight  pretensions  to 
patrimony,  and,  save  the  manors,  then  but  a  slender  endow- 
ment, just  granted  by  King  Edward,  his  profession  as  a  sol- 
dier supplied  his  chief  revenue.  His  exclusive  notice  of  the 
Lady  Isabella  at  the  tournament  was  quickly  conveyed  to 
the  ear  of  Sir  Thomas  ;  and  it  was  said  the  latter  had  vowed 
that  no  portion  of  the  wealth  should  descend  to  his  daughter 
if  wedded  to  Sir  John,  but  that  the  whole  should  be  settled 
on  Sir  Oskatell.  "  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth.'*  That  Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  watchful  eye  at 
the  time  to  the  fortune  as  well  as  to  the  person  of  Isabella 
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is  by  some  rather  freely  hinted.  This,  however,  turns  out  to 
be  an  unfounded  calumny,  as  the  events  hereafter  unfolded 
will  abundantly  demonstrate. 

Sir  John,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  avert  this  cruel 
purpose,  and  to  win  the  old  man's  favour,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  king.  He  hoped  that  some  lucky  adventure 
would  enable  him  to  appear  with  more  certainty  of  success 
the  next  time  he  played  the  suitor  at  Lathom. 

Isabella,  though  sorely  importuned  to  the  contrary,  re- 
mained true  to  her  first  and  only  attachment ;  and  Sir 
Oskatell  was  likely  in  the  end  to  gather  to  himself  the  whole 
of  these  vast  possessions.  A  disposition  to  this  effect  she 
had  for  some  time  suspected.  His  conduct,  too,  was  less 
kindly  of  late,  and  he  took  upon  himself  an  authority  more 
direct  and  unconditional ;  indeed,  it  seemed  but  too  evi- 
dent that  Sir  Oskatell  was  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  pos- 
sessor. The  maiden  pined  sorely  at  her  lot  and  lack  of 
perpetuity  in  the  inheritance.  But  women's  wits  have  com- 
passed a  sea  of  impossibilities,  and  will  ever  continue  irre- 
sistible, until  their  beautiful  forms  shall  no  longer  irradiate 
these  dull  mortalities  with  their  presence. 

One  day,  an  aged  minstrel  craved  admission.  Sir  Thomas 
had  just  retired  from  the  banquet.  Isabella  and  the  Lady  of 
Lathom  were  at  their  usual  employment  in  their  private 
chamber,  plying  the  needle  in  "  Antres  vast,"  and  wilder- 
ness of  embroidery,  along  with  the  maids.  The  request  was 
granted ;  soon  after  which  an  old  man,  bending  apparently 
under  an  accumulation  of  years  and  infirmities,  entered  the 
apartment.  There  was  a  keen  scrutinising  restlessness  of 
the  eye  stealing  through  the  silvery  locks  about  his  brow 
that  but  ill  accorded  with  his  apparent  decrepitude. 

After  a  very  profound  obeisance,  which  the  lady-mother 
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scarcely  recognised,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  vocation. 
A  mighty  indifferent  prelude  succeeded  the  arrangement  of 
the  strings,  then  a  sort  of  jig,  accented  by  the  toe  and  head 
of  the  performer.  Afterwards  he  broke  into  a  wild  and  sin- 
gular extempore,  which  gradually  shaped  itself  into  measure 
and  rhythm,  at  times  beautifully  varied  and  accompanied  by 
the  voice.  We  shall  attempt  a  more  modern  and  intelligible 
version  of  the  sentiments  he  expressed. 

SONG. 


"  Rich  round  thy  brow  are  the  clusters  Bright, 

And  thy  tresses  are  like  the  plume, — 

The  plume  of  the  raven,  glossy  with  light, 

Or  the  ray  on  the  spirit's  deep  gloom. 


"  As  I  gaze,  the  dim  echoes  of  years  that  are  past 

Bring  their  joys  to  my  bosom  in  vain  ; 
For  the  chords  which  their  spell  once  o'er  memory  cast 
Ne'er  shall  waken  to  gladness  again  !'' 

"  I  hold  these  minstrels  now  no  better  than  the  croaking 
of  your  carrion  crow,"  said  the  elder  lady  :  (t  these  are  not 
like  the  songs  we  used  to  hear  in  hall  and  bower  at  Dunham 
Massey.  Then" — the  old  lady  forgetting  that  her  own  ears 
had  played  her  false,  and  her  relish  for  these  dainties  had 
departed, — 

"  Then,"  raising  her  voice  and  gazing  round,  as  past 
scenes  recurred  to  her  fancy,  "  how  my  young  heart  would 
leap  at  the  sound  of  their  ditties !  and  how  I  long  to  hear 
again  '  Sir  Armoric  and  the  *  Golden  Legend]  and  all  about 
the  lady  with  the  swine's  snout  and  the  silver  trough  !" 

But  Isabella  heard  not  her  mother's  reminiscences.     The 
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minstrel  engrossed  her  attention,  absorbing  her  whole 
thoughts,  it  might  seem,  with  the  display  of  his  cunning. 
Her  cheek  was  flushed  and  her  lip  trembled.  Some  myste- 
rious faculty  there  was  either  in  the  song  or  the  performer. 
Again  he  poured  forth  a  strain  more  touching,  and  of 
ravishing  sweetness. 

SONG. 

i. 

"  Smile  on,  my  love ;  that  sunny  smile 
Is  light,  and  life,  and  joy  to  thee ; 
But  oh !  its  glance  of  witchery  the  while 
Is  maddening,  hopeless  misery  to  me. 

n. 
"  Another  bosom  thou  mayest  bless, 

Whose  chords  shall  wake  with  ecstasy  ; 
On  mine,  each  thrilling  thought  thy  looks  impress, 
Wakes  but  the  pang  of  hopeless  destiny, 

in. 

"  Smile  on,  my  love  ;  that  sunny  smile 
Is  light,  and  life,  and  joy  to  thee ; 
But,  oh  !  its  glance  of  witchery  the  while 
Is  hopeless,  maddening  misery  to  me. " 

These  were  burning  thoughts  from  the  bosom  of  age  ;  and 
had  not  the  old  lady's  perceptions  been  somewhat  obtuse, 
she  might  have  guessed  the  minstrel's  purpose.  His  de- 
spair was  not  so  utterly  hopeless  and  without  remedy  as  the 
purport  of  his  song  seemed  to  forebode, — for  the  morning 
light  saw  the  bower  of  Isabella  vacant,  and  her  bed  undis- 
turbed. She  was  then  far  over  the  blue  hills  into  Stafford- 
shire, where  another  sun  saw  her  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley ;  immediately  after  which  they  departed  into  Ireland. 

Sir  Thomas  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  choler, 
and,  as  tradition  reports,  did  then  disinherit  her  for  ever  in 

VOL.  i.  K 
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favour  of  Sir  Oskatell.  How  far  the  latter  might  be  privy 
to  this  resolve,  or  whether  Sir  Thomas,  goaded  on  aforetime 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  name,  seized  the  present  oppor- 
tunity only  as  it  served  his  purpose,  both  history  and  tradi- 
tion leave  us  without  the  means  of  deciding.  There  does, 
however,  seem  reason 'to  suspect  some  unfair  solicitations 
practised  on  Sir  Thomas,  which  subsequent  occurrences 
strongly  corroborate ;  but  particularly  the  fact,  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  solemnly  revoked  this  injustice,  appointing  Sir 
John  Stanley  his  lawful  heir,  disinheriting  Sir  Oskatell,  save 
a  slight  provision  hereafter  named,  and  declaring  his  illegiti- 
macy. We  would  not  lightly  throw  out  an  accusation  of 
this  nature  ;  but,  surely,  an  act  of  retribution,  so  unsparingly 
administered,  would  not  have  been  put  in  force  had  not 
past  circumstances  in  some  measure  rendered  it  just. 

The  beam  of  Sir  Oskatell's  favour,  like  an  April  day, 
did  suddenly  change  its  gaudy  and  suspicious  brightness. 
Sir  Thomas,  waning  in  years,  and  ready  to  depart,  began  to 
consider  his  former  misdoings.  His  daughter  and  her  off- 
spring were,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  justly  entitled  to  his  pos- 
sessions, which  he,  reflecting  on  the  great  impiety  and  in- 
justice of  withholding,  bequeathed,  with  some  exceptions,  to 
Lady  Stanley  and  her  heirs,  revealing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fraud  which  he  had  practised,  and  extinguishing  for  ever  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  Sir  Oskatell.  Yet  was  he  not 
left  entirely  destitute :  to  him  and  to  his  descendants  were 
reserved,  by  due  process  of  law,  the  manors  of  Irlam  and 
Urmston,  near  Manchester,  with  divers  other  valuable  inhe- 
ritances. At  the  same  flme  was  given  to  him  the  signet  of 
his  arms,  with  the  crest  assumed  for  his  sake,  an  eagle  re- 
gardant^ proper.  It  was  only  subsequent  to  the  supplanting 
of  Sir  Oskatell  that  his  rivals  took  the  present  crest,  "  The 
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Eagle  and  Child)"  where  the  eagle  is  represented  as  having 
secured  his  prey,  in  token  of  their  triumph  over  the  found- 
ling, whom  he  is  preparing  to  devour.  This  crest,  with  the 
motto  "  SANS  CHANGER,"  the  descendants  of  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley, the  present  Earls  of  Derby,  continue  to  hold  ;  the  fore- 
going narrative  shewing  faithfully  the  origin  of  that  singular 
device. 


K2 


THE 


BLACK  KNIGHT  OF  ASHTON. 


IT  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  to  trace  the  origin  of  services 
and  other  customs  paid  by  tenants  to  their  feudal  sovereign. 
Connected  as  the  subject  is  with  the  following  tradition,  it 
may  be  worth  while  if  we  attempt  to  throw  together  a  few 
notices  on  that  head.  A  rose  was  not  a  very  unfrequent 
acknowledgment.  Near  to  the  scene  of  our  story,  the  tenant 
of  a  certain  farm  called  Lime  Hurst  was  compelled  to  bring 
a  rose  at  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist.  He  held  other  lands  ; 
but  they  were  subject  only  to  the  customary  rules  of  the 
lordship,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  carting  turfs  from 
Ashton-moss  to  the  lord's  house,  leading  his  corn  in  harvest, 
&c.  This  species  of  service  was  called  boon-work ;  and 
hence  the  old  adage,  "  I  am  served  like  a  boon-shearer." 
It,  however,  seems  that  some  trifling  present  was  made  in 
return.  In  a  MS.  of  receipts  and  disbursements  belonging 
to  the  Cheethams,  kept  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  there  is 
an  item  for  moneys  paid  for  gloves  to  the  boon-shearers  at 
Clayton  Hall,  where  Humphrey  Cheetham,  founder  of  the 
college  at  Manchester,  then  resided.  The  acknowledgment 
of  a  rose  before  mentioned  might  seem  to  have  some  allu- 
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sion  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  The  estate  of  Lime  Hurst 
was  called  John  of  Jerusalem's  land,  and  the  tithes  and  rent, 
in  all  probability,  once  went  to  the  support  of  that  order. 

In  the  Ashton  pedigree,  we  find  a  Nicholas  Assheton,  as 
it  was  then  spelt,  who  enrolled  himself  amongst  these  war- 
rior-monks. It  seems  nofimprobable  that  the  profits  of  this 
estate  belonged  to  him. 

The  custom  of  heriotship,  however,  was  the  most  oppres- 
sive, being  paid  and  exacted  from  the  parties  at  a  time  when 
they  were  least  able  to  render  it.  Our  tradition  will  best 
illustrate  this  remnant  of  barbarism,  to  which,  even  in  the 
customs  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  we  should  scarcely  find  a 
parallel. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  Ashton  family,  we  find  that 
Thomas  Stavely,  or  Stayley,  held  a  place  called  the  Bestal, 
by  paying  one  penny  at  Christmas.  This  bestal  was  perhaps 
a  place  of  security  or  confinement.  Adjoining  the  Hall- 
yard,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Ashtons,  is  an  old  stone 
building  facing  the  south,  now  called  the  Dungeon ;  it  is 
flanked  at  the  east  and  west  corners  by  small  towers  with 
conical  stone  roofs ;  the  wall  is  pierced  by  two  pointed 
windows.  Judging  from  its  appearance,  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  strength ;  the  name  Bestal  being  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  bastile,  basilion,  or  bastilion, — all  of  which  we 
find  appropriated  to  places  of  this  description.  Tradition 
indeed  says,  the  ancient  lords  of  Ashton  made  this  a  place 
of  confinement,  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  at 
their  command.  A  field  near  the  old  hall,  still  called  Gal- 
lows Meadow,  was  then  used  as  a  place  of  execution. 

Sir  John  Assheton,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  became 
possessed  of  the  manor  on  payment  of  one  penny  annually. 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  founded  the  church  about 
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the  year  1420.  We  find  him  assigning  the  forms  or  benches 
to  his  tenants ;  the  names  for  whose  uses  they  are  appointed 
are  all  females.  From  this  it  may  seem  that  seats  in  our 
churches  were  first  put  up  for  their  convenience.  Eighteen 
forms  or  benches  are  mentioned  for  the  occupation  of  one 
hundred  wives  and  widows,  who  are  named,  besides  their 
daughters  and  servant  wenches.  Their  husbands  had  not 
this  privilege,  being  forced  to  stand  or  kneel  in  the  aisles,  as 
the  service  required.  In  the  windows  there  yet  remains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  painted  glass,  but  very  much  muti- 
lated. Three  or  four  figures  on  the  north  side  represent  a 
king,  saints,  &c.  In  the  chancel  are  the  coats  and  effigies 
of  the  Asshetons  in  armour,  kneeling.  In  one  part  seems 
to  have  been  portrayed  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  by 
St.  Helen.  At  whatever  period  the  church  was  built,  the 
steeple  must  either  have  been  erected  afterwards,  or  have 
undergone  a  considerable  repair  in  the  time  of  the  last  Sir 
Thomas  Assheton ;  for  upon  the  south  side  are  the  arms  of 
Ashton  impaling  Stayley.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  while 
the  workmen  were  one  day  amusing  themselves  at  cards,  a 
female  unexpectedly  presented  herself.  She  asked  them  to 
turn  up  an  ace,  promising,  in  case  of  compliance,  that  she 
would  build  several  yards  of  the  steeple ;  upon  which  they 
fortunately  turned  up  the  ace  of  spades.  This  tale  may 
owe  its  origin  to  the  following  circumstance : — Upon  the 
marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Assheton  with  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  Stayley,  a  considerable  accumulation  of  property  was 
the  consequence.  This  might  induce  him  to  repair  the 
church,  and  perform  sundry  other  acts  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. Whilst  the  work  was  going  on,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Assheton,  it  is  not  improbable,  surprised  the  builders  at 
their  pastime ;  and,  giving  a  broad  hint  that  a  part  of  her 
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money  was  being  employed  in  the  erection,  might  desire 
that  her  arms  should  be  fixed  in  the  steeple,  impaled  with 
those  of  her  husband.  The  shape  of  an  escutcheon,  having 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  spade-ace,  in  all  likelihood 
was  the  origin  of  the  fable. 

Sir  John  Assheton,  the-founder  of  the  church,  is  the  re- 
puted father  of  Ralph,  whom  the  following  tradition  com- 
memorates. The  origin  of  u  Riding  the  Black  Lad"  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity, — some  ascribing  it  to  the  tyranny 
of  Sir  Ralph,  and  others  to  the  following  circumstance, 
which  may  have  been  fabricated  merely  to  throw  off  the 
odium  attached  to  his  name : — In  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
one  Thomas  Assheton  fought  under  Queen  Philippa  in  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross ;  riding  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  he  bore  away  the  royal  standard  from  the  Scotch 
king's  tent,  who  himself  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner. 
King  Edward,  on  his  return  from  France,  conferred  on 
Thomas  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  title  of  Sir 
Thomas  Assheton,  of  Ashton-under-Line.  To  commemo- 
rate this  singular  display  of  valour,  he  instituted  the  custom 
of  "  riding  the  Black  Lad"  upon  Easter  Monday  at  Ashton  ; 
leaving  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  yearly  to  support  it,  toge- 
ther with  his  own  suit  of  black  velvet  and  a  coat  of  mail. 
Which  of  these  accounts  is  correct  we  cannot  presume  to 
determine.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  testimony  upon 
record  to  account  for  the  dislike  entertained  towards  the 
memory  of  Sir  Ralph  Assheton.  The  actual  ceremony  is 
this  :  in  Ashton-under-Line,  or  Lime,  called  in  the  ancient 
rent-rolls,  Ashton-sub-Lima,  on  Easter  Monday  in  every  year 
the  "  riding  the  Black  Lad''  takes  place.  An  effigy  is 
made  of  a  man  in  black  armour,  and  this  image  is  deridingly 
emblazoned  with  some  emblem  of  the  occupation  of  the  first 
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couple  that  are  married  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
Black  Boy  is  then  fixed  on  horseback,  and  after  being  led  in 
procession  round  the  town,  is  dismounted,  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  shooting-butt,  and  all  sorts  of  fire-arms  being 
in  requisition  for  the  occasion,  he  is  put  to  an  ignominious 
death.  Five  shillings  per  annum  is  reserved  from  some 
neighbouring  estate  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  absurd 
custom. 
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SIR  RALPH  ASHETON  was  sheriff  of  York  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  knight  marshal  and  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  under  Richard  III.,  being  in  great  favour  with  the 
latter  monarch.  So  powerful  was  his  jurisdiction,  that  a 
grant  was  made  him  to  the  effect  that  if,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, suitable  persons  could  not  be  procured  for  the  trial 
of  delinquents,  his  own  authority  should  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  purpose.  Hence,  from  the  nature  of  his  office, 
and  the  powers  that  were  entrusted  to  him  by  the  king,  and 
probably,  too,  from  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition,  arose 
the  popular  dislike  which  vented  itself  in  the  well-known 
custom  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

In  those  days,  when  the  gentry  went  little  from  home,  set 
times  of  mirth  and  recreation  were  constantly  observed  in 
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their  spacious  and  hospitable  mansions.  Yule,  or  Christmas, 
was  a  feast  of  especial  note  and  observance.  The  great  hall 
was  mostly  the  scene  of  these  boisterous  festivities,  where, 
from  the  gallery,  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  family 
might  witness  the  sports,  without  being  incommoded  by  the 
uncouth  and  rustic  manners  of  their  guests.  It  was  the 
custom  to  invite  all  who  were  in  any  way  dependent  on  the 
proprietor,  and  who  owed  him  suit  and  service. 

The  mansion  of  Sir  Ralph  had,  like  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  its  lofty  and  capacious  hall.  At  one  end 
was  a  gallery  resting  on  the  heads  of  three  or  four  gigantic 
figures  caved  in  oak,  perhaps  originally  intended  as  rude  re- 
presentations of  the  ancient  Caryatides. 

The  Christmas  but  one  following  the  elevation  of  Richard 
to  the  throne,  in  1483,  was  a  season  of  unusual  severity. 
Many  tenants  of  Sir  Ralph  were  prevented  from  assembling 
at  the  Yule  feast.  A  storm  had  rendered  the  roads  almost 
impassable,  keeping  most  of  the  aged  and  infirm  from  sharing 
in  this  glorious  pastime.  The  Yule  log  was  larger  than  ever, 
and  the  blaze  kept  continually  on  the  roar.  No  ordinary 
scale  of  consumption  could  withstand  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  and  thaw  the  icicles  from  his  beard. 

The  wassail-bowl  had  gone  freely  about,  and  the  company, 
Hobbe  Adamson,  Hobbe  of  the  Leghes,  William  the  Arrow- 
smith,  Jack  the  Woodman,  Jack  the  Hind,  John  the  Slater, 
Roger  the  Baxter,  with  many  others,  together  with  divers 
widows,  of  those  who  owed  service  to  their  lord,*  clad  in 

*  The  custom  of  heriotship,  or  a  fine  payable  on  the  death  of  the  land- 
holder to  the  feudal  lord,  was  then,  in  most  cases,  rigorously  exacted.  This 
claim  fell  with  great  severity  upon  widows  in  poor  circumstances,  who 
were,  in  too  many  instances,  thus  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  subsist- 
ence. Then  came  fees  and  fines  to  the  holy  church,  so  that  the  bereaved 
and  disconsolate  creature  had  need  to  wish  herself  in  the  dark  dwelling 
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their  holiday  costume,  black  hoods  and  brown  jackets  and 
petticoats,  were  all  intent  upon  their  pastimes,  well  charged 
with  fun  and  frolic.  Their  mirth  was,  however,  generally 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  moderation  by  a 
personage  of  great  importance,  called  the  Lord  of  Misrule, 

beside  her  husband.     Sir  David  Lindsay  may  not  be  unaptly  quoted  in 
illustration  of  this  subject.     His  poem  called  "  The  Monarch"  contains 
the  following  frightful  picture  of  the  exactions  and  enormities  committed 
on  these  defenceless  and  unoffending  victims  of  their  rapacity  : — 
"  And  also  the  vicar,  as  I  trow, 

Will  not  fail  to  take  a  cow, 

And  uppermost  cloths,  though  babes  them  an, 

From  a  poor  seely  husbandman, 

When  he  lyes  ready  to  dy, 

Having  small  children  two  or  three, 

And  his  three  kine  withouten  mo, — 

The  vicar  must  have  one  of  tho, 

With  the  grey  cloke  that  covers  the  bed, 

Howbeit  that  they  be  poorly  cled  • 

And  if  the  wife  die  in  the  morn, 

And  all  the  babes  should  be  forlorn, 

The  other  cow  he  takes  away, 

With  her  poor  cote  and  petycote  gray. 

And  if  within  two  days  or  three 

The  eldest  child  shall  happen  to  dye, 

Of  the  third  cow  he  shall  be  sure, 

When  he  hath  under  his  cure  ; 

And  father  and  mother  both  dead  be, 

Beg  must  the  babes  without  remedy. 

They  hold  the  corse  at  the  church  style, 

And  there  it  must  remain  awhile, 

Till  they  get  sufficient  surety 

For  the  church  right  and  duty. 

Then  comes  the  landlord  perforce, 

And  takes  to  him  the  fattest  horse  ; 

Poor  labourers  would  that  law  were  down, 

Which  never  was  founded  by  reason. 

I  heard  them  say,  under  confession, 

That  this  law  was  brother  to  oppression." 
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\vho,  though  not  intolerant  of  a  few  coarse  and  practical 
jokes  upon  occasion,  was  yet,  in  some  measure,  bound  to 
preserve  order  and  decorum,  on  pain  of  being  degraded  from 
his  office.  To  punish  the  refractory,  a  pair  of  stone  hand- 
stocks  was  commonly  used,  having  digit-hole  for  every  size, 
from  the  paws  of  the  ploughman  to  the  taper  fingers  of  my 
lady's  maiden.  This  instrument  was  in  the  special  keeping 
of  the  dread  marshal  of  these  festivities. 

As  it  drew  on  towards  eventide,  the  mirth  increased.  The 
rude  legendary  ballads  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Beavois 
of  Southamptom,  Robin  Hood,  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  and 
the  Friar  of  Fountain's  Abbey,  Glim  of  the  Clough,  Ranulph 
of  Chester,  his  Exploits  in  the  Holy  Land,  together  with 
the  wondrous  deeds  of  war  and  love  performed  by  Sir  Roger 
of  Calverly,  had  been  sung  and  recited  to  strange  and  un- 
couth music.  Carols,  too,  were  chanted  between  whiles  in 
a  most  unreverend  fashion.  A  huge  Christmas  pie,  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  cratch  or  cradle,  was  placed  on  the  board. 
This  being  accounted  a  great  test  of  orthodoxy,  every  one 
was  obliged  to  eat  a  slice,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of 
favouring  the  heretical  tenets  then  spreading  widely  through- 
out the  land.  Blindman's-buff  and  hot-cockles  had  each  their 
turn  :  but  the  sport  that  seemed  to  afford  the  most  merri- 
ment, was  a  pendulous  stick,  having  an  apple  at  one  end, 
and  on  the  other  a  lighted  candle,  so  that  the  unfortunate 
and  liquorish  wight,  who  bit  at  this  tempting  bait,  generally 
burnt  his  nose  on  the  rebound,  as  the  stick  bounced  to  and 
fro  on  its  pivot. 

The  hall  was  now  cleared  for  the  masks.  In  this  play, 
the  Black  Knight  himself  generally  joined,  laughing  heartily 
at  and  hurrying  on  the  mishaps  of  the  revellers.  Many  hor- 
rible and  grotesque-looking  shapes  and  disguises  soon  made 
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their  appearance;  but  one,  more  especially  than  the  rest, 
excited  no  slight  degree  of  distress  and  alarm.  His  antics 
proved  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  to  the  rest  of  the 
company.  He  singed  Will  the  Arrowsmith's  beard,  poured 
a  whole  flagon  of  hot  liquor  in  the  wide  hosen  of  Hobbe 
Adamson  ;  but  the  enacter  of  St.  George  in  a  more  especial 
manner  attracted  his  notice  ;  he  crept  between  his  legs,  and 
bore  him  right  into  the  middle  of  the  pigsty,  before  he  could 
be  stayed ;  from  whence  the  heroic  champion  of  England 
issued,  sorely  shent  with  the  admixtures  and  impurities  of 
the  place. 

This  termagant  was  a  little,  broad-set  figure,  wearing  a 
mask  intended  as  a  representation  of  his  Satanic  majesty, 
adorned  with  a  huge  pair  of  horns.  From  it  hung  a  black 
cloak  or  shirt,  out  of  which  protruded  a  goodly  and  substan- 
tial tail.  No  one  could  discover  the  name  of  this  ruthless 
disturber  of  their  sports.  Every  attempt  was  unavailing ; 
he  shot  through  their  fingers  as  though  they  had  been  greased, 
and  a  loud  and  contumelious  laugh  was  the  only  reward  of 
their  exertions.  In  the  end,  a  shrewd  conjecture  went 
abroad  that  he  was  none  other  than  some  malicious  imp  of 
darkness,  let  loose  upon  their  frolics  to  disquiet  and  perplex 
their  commemoration  of  the  Blessed  Nativity.  Yet  was  it 
an  unusual  occurrence  upon  Yule  night,  when  these  dis- 
turbers were  supposed  to  be  prevented  from  walking  the 
earth,  being  confined  for  a  space  to  their  own  kingdom.  But 
the  desperate  character  of  their  lord,  who  was  thought  to 
fear  neither  man  nor  devil,  might  in  some  sort  account  for 
this  unwelcome  intrusion. 

The  guests  grew  cautious.  Whispers  and  unquiet  looks 
went  round,  while  the  little  devil  would  ever  and  anon  frisk 
about,  to  the  great  detriment  and  dismay  of  his  companions. 
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Their  lord's  presence  was  anxiously  looked  for.  The  ruddy 
glow  of  their  mirth  had  become  dim.  Sir  Ralph,  they  hoped, 
would  either  unmask  this  mischievous  intruder,  or  eject 
him  from  the  premises ;  he  having  the  credit  of  being  able 
to  master  aught  in  the  shape  of  either  mortal  or  immortal 
intelligence. 

At  length  he  came  clad  in  his  usual  suit  of  black  velvet. 
A  swarthy  and  ill-favoured  wight  he  was,  with  a  beard,  as 
the  story  goes,  that  would  have  swept  off  the  prickly  gorse- 
bush  in  its  progress.  He  was  received  with  a  great  show  of 
humility,  and  all  made  their  best  obeisance.  But  this  deputy, 
representative,  or  vicegerent  of  "  Old  Hornie,"  he  stood 
erect,  among  the  obsequious  guests,  in  a  posture  not  all 
either  respectful  or  becoming. 

"  Now,  knaves,  to  your  sport.  Ye  be  as  doleful  as  a  pack 
of  pedlars  with  a  full  basket  after  the  fair.  I'll  make  ye 
play,  and  be  merry  too :  or,  e'  lady,  ye  shall  taste  of  the 
mittens.  Dan,  give  these  grim-faced  varlets  a  twinge  of  the 
gloves  there,  just  to  make  'em  laugh." 

His  tyrannous  and  overbearing  temper  would  even  make 
them  merry  by  compulsion.  But  the  terrified  hearers  did  not 
manifest  that  intense  feeling  of  gratification  which  this  threat 
was  intended  to  produce.  Each  looked  on  the  face  of  his 
neighbour,  hoping  to  find  there  some  indication  of  the  feli- 
city which  his  own  had  failed  to  exhibit. 

The  countenance  of  their  chief  grew  more  dark  and  por- 
tentous. Just  as  they  were  expecting  the  full  burst  of  his 
fury,  up  trotted  the  merry  imp,  and  irreverently  crept  behind 
Sir  Ralph.  Before  their  almost  incredulous  eyes  did  he  lay 
hold  on  the  tail  of  the  knight's  cloak,  and  twisting  it  round 
his  arm,  by  a  sudden  jerk  he  brought  this  dignified  person- 
age backwards  upon  the  floor.  The  oaken  beams  trembled 
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at  this  unlooked-for  invasion  of  their  repose.     Deep,  deadly, 
and  abominable  curses  rung  through  the  hall.     Livid  and 
ghastly  by  turns,  the  knight's  features  wore  that  ludicrous 
expression  of  rage  and  astonishment  more  easy  to  conceive 
than  to  portray.     Volleys  of  oaths  and  inarticulate  sounds 
burst  forth,  his  wrath  almost  too  big  for  utterance.     When 
reinstated  in  that  posture  which  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  man,  he  did  not  attempt  to  administer  his  vindicative 
retribution  by  proxy.     Laying  hold  on  a  tough  cudgel,  he 
gave  it  one  ominous  swing,  describing  an  arc  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  laid  an  army  prostrate.     He  then  pursued 
the  luckless  emissary  of  the  Evil  One,  roaring  and  foaming 
with  this  unusual  exertion.     There  was  now  no  lack  of  acti- 
vity.    A  hawk  among  the  chickens,  or  a  fox  in  a  farm-yard, 
was  nothing  to  it.     Sometimes  was   seen  the  doughty  Sir 
Ralph  driving  the  whole  herd  before  him,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  ;  but  the  original  cause  of  the  mischief  generally  con- 
trived to  mingle  with  the  rabble  rout,  who  in  vain  attempted 
to  rid  themselves  of  his  company.     The  knight  was  not  over 
nice  in  the  just  administration  of  his  discipline.    Often,  when 
he  thought  himself  near  enough  for  its  accomplishment,  he 
aimed  a  terrific  blow,  but  shot  wide  of  the  mark,  bringing 
down  the  innocent  and  unoffending  victims,  who  strewed  the 
floor  like  swaths  behind  the  mower.     Whenever  a  lucky  in- 
dividual could  disentangle  himself  from  his  comrades,  he 
darted  through  the  door,  and,  in  spite  of  the  storm  and  pitchy 
darkness  without,  thought  himself  too  happy  in  escaping 
with  a  few  holes  in  his  skin.     Yet  he  of  the  horns  and  tail, 
by  some  chance  or  another,  always  passed  unhurt ;  a  hideous 
laugh  accompanying  the  adroit  contrivances  by  which  he 
eluded  the  cudgel. 

The  hall  was  now  but  scantily  supplied  with  guests ;  the 
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runaways  and  wounded  having  diminished  the  numbers  to 
some  half-score.  A  parley  was  sounded  by  the  victorious 
and  pursuing  enemy. 

"  Hold,  ye  lubberly  rascals !  Ye  scum — ye  recrement — 
why  do  ye  run  ?"  said  the  knight,  puffing  with  great  vigour. 
"  I  say,  why  run  ye  ?"  brandishing  his  club.  "  Bring 
hither  that  limb  of  Satan,  and  ye  shall  depart  every  one  to 
his  home.  Lay  hold  of  him,  I  tell  ye,  and  begone." 

But  these  terms  of  capitulation  were  by  no  means  so  easy 
to  accept  as  the  proposer  imagined,  for  the  first  mover  of 
the  mischief  had  gotten  himself  perched  on  a  projecting 
ledge  by  the  gallery,  whence  they  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  dislodge  him. 

"  How !"  said  the  knight.  "  Ye  are  afraid,  cowards,  I 
trow.  Now  will  I  have  at  thee  for  once.  I'll  spoil  thy 
capering  I"  This  threat  was  followed  by  a  blow  aimed  at 
the  devoted  representative  from  the  infernal  court;  but  it 
failed  to  dismount  him,  for  he  merely  shrunk  aside  and  con- 
tinued harmless.  Another,  and  a  more  contumelious  laugh 
announced  this  failure.  Even  the  Black  Knight  grew 
alarmed.  The  being  was  surely  invulnerable.  He  stayed  a 
moment  ere  he  repeated  the  attack,  when,  to  his  unspeak- 
able horror  and  astonishment,  there  issued  a  thin,  squeaking 
voice  from  underneath  the  disguise. 

"  The  heriot,  Sir  Ralph  ;  the  heriot !  We'll  have  a  heriot 
at  Easter  I" 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his  feet,  the  knight  could  not 
have  been  more  terrified.  He  let  the  weapon  fall ;  his  hands 
dropped  powerless  at  his  side;  his  countenance  was  like  the 
dark,  rolling  sea,  strangely  tossed  by  some  invisible  tempest. 
The  cause  of  this  sudden  and  unexpected  termination  of  the 
assault  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  unfold. 
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The  morning  of  this  day,  being  the  eve  of  the  Blessed  Na- 
tivity, had  been  employed  by  the  Black  Knight  in  the  laud- 
able occupation  of  visiting  a  poor  widow,  who,  though  re- 
cently bereaved  of  her  husband,  had  not  rendered  the 
customary  heriot.  Unfortunately,  the  only  valuable  she 
possessed  was  a  cow,  the  produce  of  which  formed  the  chief 
support  of  the  family ;  four  young  children,  and  a  boy  of 
about  fourteen,  whose  brains  were  generally  supposed  more 
or  less  oddly  constructed  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  de- 
pended on  this  supply  for  their  daily  support.  Cold,  bitter 
cold  was  the  season,  and  it  had  set  in  with  more  than  com- 
mon severity.  Day  after  day  the  payment  was  delayed. 
Every  morning  the  widow  and  her  son  fondled  the  poor 
beast,  as  though  it  were  the  last ;  but  another  morning  and 
evening  succeeded.  Supper  could  not  supply  the  place  of 
breakfast,  nor  breakfast  contend  against  the  wants  of  sup- 
per ;  and  how  could  the  already  half-famished  ones  be  sus- 
tained when  their  only  resource  should  be  taken  away  ? 

"  Go  down  upon  your  knees,  Will,  and  thank  God  for 
another  morning's  meal.  It  is  the  eve  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
incarnation,  and  I  think  He  will  not  leave  us  to  perish  in 
this  world  who  has  made  such  bountiful  provision  for  our 
well-being  in  the  next.  The  knight  has  not  sent  for  the 
heriot,  and  I  think  that  He  alone  who  succours  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  can  have  inclined  his  heart  to  mercy." 

Scarcely  were  the  thanksgivings  finished,  when  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  approach  of  their  persecutor.  The 
door  flew  open,  and  in  thundering  accents  the  Black  Knight 
himself  came  to  make  his  demand. 

«  I'll  have  thee  to  the  dungeon,  hag,  for  lack  of  service. 
How  comes  it  the  heriot  is  not  paid  ?" 

The  widow  made  no  reply  ;  her  heart  was  full. 
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u  See  to  it,"  continued  the  pitiless  churl ;  "  for  if  thy 
quittance  be  not  forthcoming,  and  that  in  haste,  I'll  turn 
thee  and  thy  brats  into  the  moor-dikes,  where  ye  may  live 
upon  turf  and  ditch-water,  if  it  so  please  ye." 

"  Oh,  ha'  pity  !"  But  the  widow's  prayer  was  vain.  The 
Black  Knight  was  never  known  to  hearken  either  to  pity  or 
persuasion. 

"  Thy  cow — thy  cow  !  This  night  let  it  be  rendered." 
Sir  Ralph  Assheton  never  uttered  a  threat  that  fell  unexe- 
cuted. 

"  Mother,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  this  Sir  Ralph,  our  liege 
lord  ?" 

"  Ay,  fool,"  angrily  replied  the  knight.  "  And  what  may 
thy  wits  gather  by  the  asking?" 

li  And  will  he  ever  die,  mother  ?" 

11  Hush,  Willy,"  said  the  terrified  woman. 

"  Nay,"  returned  the  leering  half-wit;  "  I  was  but  a 
thinking  that  if  he  does,  maybe  his  master,  too,  will  want 
a  heriot." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  name  of  my  master?"  said  Sir 
Ralph,  with  a  furious  oath. 

"  The  devil,"  replied  the  boy,  with  apparent  unconcern. 

"  Ay  ;  and  what  will  they  give  him,  dost  think  ?" 

"  Thee!" 

Whether  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  lad's  face,  or  the 
fearless  indifference  of  his  address,  so  unusual  to  that  of  the 
crouching  slaves  he  generally  met  with,  contributed  to  the 
result,  we  know  not ;  but,  instead  of  correcting  the  boy  for 
his  audacity,  he  hastily  departed,  finally  repeating  his  threat 
of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

When  Sir  Ralph  got  home,  his  ill-humour  vented  itself 
with  more  severity  than  usual.  On  joining  the  sports,  he 
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was  at  the  first  somewhat  startled  on  perceiving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  personage  which  the  morning's  conversation 
had  by  no  means  prepared  him  to  recognise  either  with  ad- 
miration or  respect.  Still,  as  it  was  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon usage,  he  took  no  apparent  notice,  further  than  by 
remarking  the  general  gloom  that  prevailed,  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  these  festivities.  Then  came  the  unlooked- 
for  aggression  upon  his  person,  provoking  his  already  irri- 
tated feelings  into  vehement  action.  But  when  the  last  un- 
fortunate blow  had  failed  in  its  purpose,  appearing  to  the 
furious  knight  to  have  been  warded  off  by  a  charm,  a  sud- 
den misgiving  came  across  him,  which,  with  the  speech  of 
this  supposed  imp  of  darkness,  alluding  to  his  adventure  with 
the  boy,  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  his  now  excited  imagi- 
nation, so  that  he  stood  aghast,  unable  to  grapple  with  its 
terrors.  He  hastily  departed  from  the  hall,  leaving  the  enemy 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 

What  occurred  subsequently  we  are  not  told,  save  that 
on  the  following  morning  the  widow's  heriot  was  sent  back, 
with  an  ungracious  message  from  the  knight,  shewing  his 
unwillingness  to  restore  what  terror  only  had  wrung  from 
him. 

Who  was  this  personification  of  the  evil  one  ?  Was  it 
«  the  foul  fiend"  himself?  or  the  half-witted  boy?  We  shall 
not  decide  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  on  Easter  Monday  follow- 
ing the  Black  Knight  died  ;  a  sufficiently  strange  event  in  the 
mysterious  chapter  of  coincidences  to  warrant  this  me- 
morial. 


THE 


GREY    MAN    OF    THE    WOOD; 

OR, 

THE   SECRET   MINE. 


IT  was  on  a  bright  and  glorious  summer  evening,  in  the 
year  1464,  while  the  red  glare  of  sunset  was  still  in  the  west, 
and  a  wide  blush  of  purple  passed  rapidly  over  the  distant 
fell  and  the  blue  and  heath-clad  mountain,  that  a  group  of 
labourers  were  returning  from  their  daily  toil  through  the 
forest  glades  that  skirt  the  broad  and  beautiful  Ribble,  be- 
low Waddow.  Some  of  them  were  of  that  class  called  hinds, 
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paying  the  rents  of  their  little  homesteads  by  stated  periods 
of  service  allotted  to  each  ;  in  this  respect  differing  but  little 
from  the  serfs  and  villains  of  a  more  remote  era,  their  toil 
not  a  whit  less  irksome,  though  their  liberty,  in  name  at  least, 
was  less  under  the  control  and  caprice  of  their  lord. 

Two  of  the  peasants  loitered  considerably  behind  the  rest, 
seemingly  engrossed  by  a  conversation  too  interesting  or  too 
important  for  the  ears  of  their  companions.  The  elder  of 
the  speakers  was  clad  in  a  coarse  woollen  doublet ;  a  belt  of 
untanned  leather  girt  his  form ;  and  on  his  head  was  a  cap 
of  grey  felt,  without  either  rim  or  band.  His  gait  was  heavy 
and  slouching.  Strong,  tall,  and  muscular,  he  stooped  con- 
siderably, but  less  through  age  and  infirmity  than  from  the 
laborious  nature  of  his  occupations.  His  companion,  younger 
and  more  vivacious,  was  distinguished  by  a  goodly  and  well- 
thriven  hump,  and  by  that  fulness  and  projection  of  the 
chest  which  usually  characterizes  this  species  of  deformity. 
His  long  arms  nearly  trailed  to  the  ground  as  he  walked ; 
huge  and  sprawling,  they  seem  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  an  attachment  to  a  frame  of  much  more  gigantic 
proportions.  His  face  had  that  peculiar  form  and  expression 
which  always,  more  or  less,  accompanies  this  kind  of  malfor- 
mation ;  wide,  large,  angular ;  the  chin,  sharp  and  projecting, 
supported  on  the  breast ;  the  whole  head  scarcely  rivalling 
the  shoulders  in  height  and  obliquity.  His  disposition  wras 
evidently  wayward  and  irascible ;  a  keen,  satirical  humour 
lurked  in  every  line  of  his  pallid  visage ;  generally  at  war 
with  his  species,  and  ready  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  snarling 
whenever  he  was  approached,  and  always  anticipating  gibe 
and  insult  from  his  fellows. 

"  Weary,  weary ;  ay,  as  a  Tom-fool  at  a  holiday  feast," 
said  the  hunchback  to  his  companion  :  "  spade  and  axe  have 
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I  lifted  these  twenty  years,  and  what  the  better  am  I  o'  the 
labour  ?  '  A  groat's  worth  of  wit  is  worth  a  pound  o'  sweat,' 
as  my  dame  says.  I'll  turn  pedlar  some  o'  these  days,  and 
lie,  and  cheat,  and  sell." 

"  Ay,  Gregory,"  interrupted  the  other,  «  thee'd  sell  thy 
own  paws,  if  so  be  they'd  fetch  a  groat  i'  the  market ;  but 
then,  I  warrant,  the  dame  at  the  hall  would  lack  her  hench- 
man at  the  churn." 

"  Tut !  I  care  for  nought  living  but  my  worthless  car- 
cass," replied  the  hunchback,  surveying  his  own  person  ; 
"  why  should  I  ?  there's  nought  living  that  cares  for  me. 
Sure  as  t'clock,  if  aw  waur  dead  beside,  we'd  ha'  curran' 
bawrs  i'  the  pot  every  day.  What  a  murrain  is  it  to  this 
hungry  maw  whether  Ned  Talbot,  or  Joe  Tempest,  or  any 
other  knave  o'  the  pack,  tumbles  into  his  birth,  or  is  put  to 
bed  wi'  the  shovel,  a  day  sooner  or  later  ?  He  maun  budge 
some  time.  Faugh !  how  I  hate  your  whining — your  cat- 
a-whiskered  faces,  purring  and  mewling,  while  parson  Pudsay 
says  grace  over  the  cold  carrion  :  he  cares  not  if  it  waur 
hash'd  and  stew'd  i'  purgatory,  so  that  he  gets  the  shrift- 
money.  Out  upon't,  Ralph ;  out  upon  it !  this  mattock 
should  delve  a'  the  graves  i'  the  parish,  if  I  could  get  a  tester 
more  i'  my  fist." 

"  Thou  murdering  tyke!  wouldst  dig  my  grave?" 

"  Ay,"  shouted  Gregory,  with  a  grin,  displaying  a  huge 
double  crescent  of  white  teeth,  portals  to  a  gulf,  grim, 
hideous,  and  insatiable ;  "  ay,  for  St.  Peter's  penny." 

"  And  leave  me  to  knock  at  the  gate,  and  never  a  doit  to 
pay  the  porter  ?" 

"  Thou  shouldst  cry  and  howl  till  doomsday,  though  my 
pouch  had  the  keeping  of  a  whole  congregation  of  angels." 

"  Keep  out  o'  my  way,  cub — unlicked  brute  !"  cried  the 
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infuriate  Ralph ;  "  keep  back,  I  say,  or  I  raay  send  thee  first 
on  thine  errand  to  St.  Peter.  Take  that,  knave,  and — " 

But  the  malicious  hunchback  stepped  aside,  and  the  blow, 
aimed  with  a  hearty  curse  at  this  provoking  lump  of  defor- 
mity, fell  with  a  murderous  force  upon  a  writhen  stem,  that 
bore  witness  to  the  willing  disposition  with  which  the  stroke 
was  dealt.  Gregory  was  laughing  and  mocking  all  the  while 
at  the  impotent  wrath  of  his  companion. 

"  A  groat's  worth  for  a  penny,  I'm  not  yet  boun'  for  St. 
Peter's  blessing,  though,  old  crump-face  !"  cried  the  leering 
impertinent,  one  thumb  between  his  teeth,  and  the  little 
finger  thrust  out  in  its  most  expressive  form  of  derision  and 
contempt. 

"  Hush — softly,  prithee,"  said  the  offended  party,  his 
anger  all  at  once  under  the  influence  of  a  more  powerful 
feeling.  He  stood  still,  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  earnestly 
bending  forward  with  great  solicitude  and  attention. 

He  pointed  to  some  object  just  visible  through  the  arches 
of  the  wood,  in  the  dim  twilight. 

*'  There  is  the  grey  man  o'  the  mine  again,  as  I  live. 
Gregory,  we'd  best  turn  back,  for  our  companions  are  gone 
out  of  hearing."  The  terrified  rustic  was  preparing  for  im- 
mediate flight,  but  Gregory  caught  him  by  the  belt. 

"  How  now  I  stand  to  thy  ground,  man,"  said  he  ;  "  I've 
had  speech  at  him  not  long  ago.  We  came  upon  one  an- 
other suddenly,  to  be  sure,  and  I  could  not  well  escape,  so  I 
stood  still.  He  did  the  same ;  shook  his  pale  and  saintly 
face,  and,  with  a  wave  o'  the  hand,  bade  me  pass  on." 

"  But  look  thee,"  replied  the  other,  "  I'm  bodily  certain 
he  walks  without  a  shadow  at  his  tail.  See  at  that  big 
tree  there ;  why,  the  boughs  bend  before  he  touches  'em, 
like  as  they  were  stricken  wi'  the  wind.  I  declare  if  the 
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very  trees  don't  step  aside  as  if  they're  afraid  of  him.     I'll 
not  tarry  here,  good  man." 

Disengaging  himself  from  the  other's  gripe,  Ralph  ran 
through  the  wood  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight.  A  loud  shout  from  Gregory  followed  him  as  he  fled, 
which  only  served  to  quicken  his  speed  ;  and  the  hunchback 
was  left  alone.  The  moving  cause  of  this  cowardly  appre- 
hension almost  immediately  disappeared  behind  a  projecting 
crag,  at  the  base  of  which  grew  a  thick  skirting  of  under- 
wood; but  Gregory  pursued  cautiously  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  had  heard  strange  stories  of  demons  guarding 
heaps  of  treasure ;  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  in 
former  times  a  mine  had  been  secretly  worked  in  these  parts 
for  fear  of  discovery,  all  mines  yielding  gold  and  silver,  so 
as  to  leave  a  profit  from  the  working,  being  considered  as 
"  mines  royal,"  and  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  king. 
Gregory's  prevailing  sin  was  avarice ;  and  oftentimes  this 
vice  put  on  the  appearance  of  courage,  by  rendering  him 
daring  for  its  gratification,  though  at  heart  a  coward.  He 
thought  if  the  treasure  were  once  within  his  grasp,  neither 
man  nor  demon  should  regain  it. 

For  a  short  time  past,  this  part  of  the  forest  had  been 
commonly  reported  as  the  haunt  of  a  spectre,  in  the  likeness 
of  a  man  clad  in  grey  apparel,  who  was  supposed  by  many 
to  be  an  impalpable  exhalation  from  a  concealed  mine  ex- 
isting in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
places  are  generally  guarded  by  some  covetous  demon,  who, 
though  unable  to  apply  the  treasures  to  their  proper  use,  yet 
strives  to  hinder  any  one  else  from  gaining  possession. 

Gregory  had  once  encountered  it  unexpectedly,  face  to 
face,  but  he  did  not  then  dare  to  follow.  Afterwards  he  re- 
solved that,  should  another  opportunity  occur,  he  would 
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track  the  spectre  to  its  haunt,  and  by  that  means  fiitd  out 
the  opening  and  situation  of  the  mine. 

He  now  crept  slowly  towards  a  crag,  behind  which  the 
figure  had  retired.  Looking  cautiously  round  the  point,  he 
again  saw  it  only  a  few  yards  distant.  Suddenly  he  heard 
a  low  whistle,  and  the  next  moment  the  mysterious  figure 
had  disappeared, — not  a  vestige  could  be  traced.  He  thrust 
his  huge  head  between  the  boughs  for  a  more  uninterrupted 
survey,  but  nothing  was  seen,  save  the  bare  escarpment  of 
rock  and  the  low  bushes,  behind  which  the  phantom  had 
a  moment  before  been  visible.  Though  somewhat  daunted, 
he  crept  closer  to  the  spot,  but  darkness  fast  closing  around 
him,  the  search  was  fruitless. 

"  Humph  I"  said  the  disappointed  treasure -hunter,  audibly  ; 
"  daylight  and  a  stout  pole  may  probe  the  mystery  to  the 
bottom.  I'll  mark  this  spot." 

"  Mark  this  spot,"  said  another  voice,  at  some  distance, 
repeating  his  words  like  an  echo.  The  rock  was  certainly 
within  "  striking  distance,"  and  it  might  have  been  this  ac- 
cident which  lent  its  aid  to  the  delusion. 

Gregory  could  not  withstand  so  apparently  supernatural 
an  occurrence.  He  took  to  his  heels,  driven  fairly  off  the 
field ;  nor  did  he  look  behind  him  until  safely  entrenched 
before  a  blazing  fire  in  the  kitchen  at  Waddington  Hall. 

"  Out,  ill-favoured  hound !"  said  a  serving  wench,  who 
was  stirring  a  blubbering  mess  of  porridge  for  supper.  But 
Gregory  was  not  in  the  humour  to  reply:  he  sat  with  one 
long  lean  hand  under  his  chin,  the  other  hung  listlessly  down 
to  his  heels,  which  were  drawn  securely  under  the  stool  on 
which  he  sat.  His  thoughts  were  not  on  the  victuals,  though 
by  long  use  and  instinct  his  eyes  fell  in  that  direction. 

«  Thee  art  ever  hankering  after  the  brose,  thou  greedy 

VOL.  I.  L 
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churl  I"  continued  the  wench,  wishful  to  goad  him  on  to 
some  intemperate  reply. 

But  Gregory  was  still  silent.  At  this  unwonted  lack  of 
discourse,  Janet,  who  generally  contrived  to  bring  his  long 
tongue  into  exercise,  was  not  a  little  astonished.  It  needed 
no  great  persuasion  at  any  time  to  set  him  a  grumbling ;  for 
neither  kind  word  nor  civil  speech  had  he  for  kith  or  kin, 
for  man  or  maid. 

Looking  steadfastly  towards  him,  she  struck  a  pair  of  dark 
broad  fists  upon  her  hips,  and,  in  a  loud  and  contemptuous 
laugh,  abruptly  startled  the  cynic  from  his  studies.  He 
eyed  her  with  a  grin  of  malice  and  vexation,  growling  out — 

"  Thou  she-ape,  I  wonder  what  first  ye'arn  made  for ;  the 
plague  o'  both  man  and  beast, — the  worst  plague  that  e'er 
Pharaoh  waur  punished  wi'.  Screech  on  ;  I'll  ha'  my  think 
out,  spite  o'  thy  caterwauling." 

"  Thou  art  a  precious  wonder,  Master  Crab.  Squirt  thy 
verjuice,  when  thee  'rt  roasting,  some  other  way.  I  wonder 
what  man-ape  thy  mother  watch'd  i'  the  breeding.  She 
had  been  special  fond  o'  children,  I  bethink  me." 

"  And  what  knowest  thou  o'  my  dame's  humours,  thou 
curl-crop  vixen  ?"  said  Gregory,  unwarily  drawn  forth  again 
from  his  taciturnity.  "  How  should  her  inclinations  be 
subject  to  thy  knowledge  ?" 

"  She  rear'd  thee !"  was  the  reply. 

Two  other  hinds  belonging  to  the  household,  who  were 
watching  the  issue  of  the  contest,  here  joined  in  a  loud 
clamour  at  the  victory ;  and  Gregory,  dogged  with  baiting, 
became  silent,  scowling  defiance  at  his  foe. 

Waddington  Hall  was  at  that  period  a  building  of  great 
antiquity.  Crooks,  or  great  heavy  arched  timbers,  ascend- 
ing from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  formed  the  principal  frame- 
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work  of  the  edifice,  not  unlike  the  inverted  hull  of  some 
stately  ship.  The  whole  dwelling  consisted  of  a  thorough 
lobby  and  a  hall,  with  a  parlour  beyond  it  on  one  side,  and 
the  kitchens  and  offices  on  the  other.  The  windows  were 
narrow,  scarcely  more  ihan  a  few  inches  wide,  and,  in  all 
probability,  not  originally  intended  to  contain  glass. 

The  chimneys  and  fire-places  were  wide  and  open  ;  the 
apartments,  except  the  hall,  low,  narrow,  and  inconvenient ; 
divided  by  partitions  of  oak,  clumsy,  and  ill  carved  with 
strange  and  uncouth  devices.  The  hall  was,  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  lighted  by  one  long  low  window  ;  a  massy 
table  stood  beneath.  The  fire-place  was  on  the  opposite 
side,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  chamber. 
A  screen  of  wainscot  partitioned  off  the  lobby,  carved  in 
panels  of  grotesque  workmanship.  Beyond  the  hall  was  the 
parlour,  furnished  as  usual  with  an  oaken  bedstead,  standing 
upon  a  ground  floor  paved  with  stone.  In  this  dormitory, 
the  timbers  of  which  were  of  gigantic  proportions,  slept 
Master  Oliver  and  Mistress  Joan  Tempest, — the  latter  not 
a  little  given  to  that  species  of  domination  which  most 
wives,  when  they  apply  themselves  heartily  to  its  acqui- 
sition, rarely  fail  to  usurp. 

"  Here,"  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  (this  being  the  general  style 
of  building  for  centuries,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  deviated 
from,) — "  here  the  first  offspring  of  our  forefathers  saw  the 
light ;  and  here,  too,  without  a  wish  to  change  their  habits, 
fathers  and  sons  in  succession  resigned  their  breath.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  one  of  these  apartments  now  transformed 
into  a  modern  drawing-room,  where  a  thoughtful  mind  can 
scarcely  forbear  comparing  the  past  and  present, — the 
spindled  frippery  of  modern  furniture,  the  frail  but  elegant 
apparatus  of  a  tea  table,  the  general  decorum,  the  equal  ab- 
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sence  of  everything  to  afflict  or  to  transport,  with  what  has 
been  heard,  or  seen,  or  felt,  within  the  same  walls, — the 
logs  of  oak,  the  clumsy  utensils,  and,  above  all,  the  tumul- 
tuous scenes  of  joy  or  sorrow,  called  forth  perhaps  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  or  the  death  of  a  husband,  in  minds  little 
accustomed  to  restrain  the  ebullitions  of  passion. 

"  Their  system  of  life  was  that  of  domestic  economy  in 
perfection.  Occupying  large  portions  of  his  own  domains, 
working  his  land  by  oxen ;  fattening  the  aged,  and  rearing 
a  constant  supply  of  young  ones  ;  growing  his  own  oats, 
barley,  and  sometimes  wheat ;  making  his  own  malt,  and 
furnished  often  with  kilns  for  the  drying  of  corn  at  home, 
the  master  had  pleasing  occupation  in  his  farm,  and  his  cot- 
tagers regular  employment  under  him.  To  these  operations 
the  high  troughs,  great  garners  and  chests,  yet  remaining, 
bear  faithful  witness.  Within,  the  mistress,  her  maid- 
servants, and  daughters,  were  occupied  in  spinning  flax  for 
the  linen  of  the  family,  which  was  woven  at  home.  Cloth, 
if  not  always  manufactured  out  of  their  own  wool,  was 
purchased  by  wholesale,  and  made  up  into  clothes  at  home 
also."* 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  simple  habits  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  the  scene 
before  us. 

Here  might  be  seen  the  carved  "  armory,"  the  wardrobe, 
bright,  clean,  and  even  magnificent.  On  the  huge  rafters 
hung  their  usual  store  of  dried  hams,  beef,  mutton,  and 
flitches  of  bacon.  In  the  store-room,  great  chests  were 
filled  to  the  brim  with  oatmeal  and  flour.  All  wore  the 
aspect  of  plenty,  and  an  hospitality  that  feared  neither  want 
nor  diminution. 

*  Hist,  of  Whalley,  p.  504. 
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In  one  corner  of  the  hall  at  Waddington  sat  Mistress 
Joan,  her  only  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  two  or  three  female 
domestics. 

They  had  been  spinning,  trolling  out  the  while  their 
country  ditties  with  great  pathos  and  simplicity. 

Being  nigh  supper  time,  the  group  were  just  loitering  in 
the  twilight  ere  they  separated  for  the  meal. 

"  Come,  Elizabeth,"  said  her  mother,  "lay  thy  gear  aside; 
the  strawberries  are  in  the  bowl,  and  the  milk  is  served. 
Supper  and  to  bed,  and  a  brisk  nap  while  morning." 

The  dame  who  addressed  her  was  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  good  housewife  in  the  fifteenth  century.  She  wore  a 
quilted  woollen  gown,  open  before,  with  pendent  sleeves, 
and  a  long  narrow  train ;  a  corset,  fitted  close  to  the  body, 
unto  which  the  petticoats  were  attached,  and  a  bodice  laced 
outside.  She  wore  the  horned  head-dress  so  fashionable  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  that  time 
still  in  use,  giving  the  head  and  face  no  slight  resemblance  to 
the  ace  of  hearts.  An  apron  was  tied  on  with  great  care, 
ornamented  with  embroidery  of  the  preceding  century.  Her 
complexion  was  dark,  but  clear,  and  her  eyebrows  high  and 
well  arched.  Her  mouth  was  drawn  in,  raised  slightly  on 
one  side, — a  conformation  more  particularly  apparent  when 
engaged  in  scolding  the  maids,  or  in  other  similar  but  indis- 
pensable occupations. 

Her  gait  was  firm,  and  her  person  upright.  Her  age — 
ungallant  historians  we  must  be — was  verging  closely  upon 
sixty  ;  yet  her  hair,  turned  crisp  and  full  behind  her  head- 
dress, shewed  light  symptoms  of  the  chill  which  hoar  and 
frosty  age,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  impart. 

Elizabeth  Tempest  was  young,  but  of  a  staid  and  tem- 
perate aspect,  almost  approaching  to  that  of  melancholy. 
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Her  complexion,  pale  and  sallow  ;  her  eye,  full,  dark,  and 
commanding;  though  occasionally  more  languor  was  on  it 
than  eyes  of  that  colour  are  wont  to  express.  She  wore 
a  long  jacket  of  russet  colour,  and  a  crimson  bodice.  Her 
hair,  turned  back  from  her  brow,  hung  in  dark  heavy  ring- 
lets below  the  neck,  which,  though  not  of  alabaster,  was  ex- 
quisitely modelled.  In  person  she  was  tall  and  well  shapen, 
and  her  whole  manner  displayed  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
proportions.  She  was  well  skilled  in  household  duties,  her 
mother  having  an  especial  desire  that  her  daughter  should 
be  as  notable  and  thrifty  as  herself  in  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

"  Elizabeth/'  or  "  Elspet,"  as  she  was  indiscriminately 
called,  cared  little  about  her  reputation  touching  these  im- 
portant functions.  She  could  sing  most  of  the  wild  legen- 
dary ballads  of  the  time ;  her  rich  full  voice  had  in  it  a  sad- 
ness ravishingly  tender  and  expressive,  more  akin  to  woe 
than  to  lightness  and  mirth,  in  which  she  rarely  indulged. 

(<  Give  us  one  of  thy  ditties  ere  supper,"  said  the  dame, 
who  was  just  then  laying  aside  her  implements  in  the  work- 
press.  "  I  wonder  thy  father  does  not  return.  The  roofs  of 
Bashall  ring  with  louder  cheer  than  our  own,  I  trow.  He 
is  playing  truant  for  the  nonce,  which  is  dangerous  play,  at 
best." 

"  Is  he  now  at  our  cousin  Talbot's  ?"  inquired  the  maiden, 
with  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

"  If  he  be  not  on  the  way  back  again,"  returned  the 
dame,  as  though  wishful  to  repress  inquiry. 

li  The  woods  are  not  safe  so  late,  and  alone.  Comes  he 
alone,  mother  ?" 

"  Alone,  ay  ; — and  why  spierest  thou  ?"  The  dame 
looked  wistfully,  though  but  for  a  moment,  on  her  daughter  ; 
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then  changing  her  tone,  as  if  to  recommend  a  change  of  sub- 
ject, she  cried — 

"  Come,  ha'  done,  Elspet ;  we  will  wait  no  longer  than 
grace  be  said.  Now  to  thy  song." 

The  maiden  began  as  follows  : — 


"  There  sits  three  ravens  on  yon  tree, 

Heigho ! 

There  sits  three  ravens  on  yon  tree, 
As  black,  as  black  as  they  can  be  ; 

Heigho,  the  derry,  derry,  down,  heigho. 


Says  the  first  raven  to  the  other, 

Heigho  1 

Says  the  first  raven  to  the  other, 
'  We'll  go  and  eat  our  supper  together;' 
Heigho,  &c. 


"  '  It's  down  in  yonder  grass-grown  field, 

Heigho ! 

Its  down  in  yonder  grass-grown  field, 
There  lies  a  dead  knight  just  new  kilPd  ;' 
Heigho,  &c. 


There  came  a  lady  full  of  woe, 

Heigho  ! 

There  came  a  lady  full  of  woe, 
And  her  hands  she  wrung,  and  her  tears  did  flow, 
Heigho,  &c. 


She  saw  the  red  blood  from  his  side, 

Heigho ! 

She  saw  the  red  blood  from  his  side, — 
'  And  it  was  for  me  my  true  love  died  !' 
Heigho,  &c. 
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VI. 

"  '  Oh,  cruel  was  my  brother's  sword, 

Heigho  ! 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  was  his  sword, 
But  sharper  the  edge  of  one  scornful  word  j* 
Heigho,  &c. 

VII. 

"  She  laid  her  on  his  bosom  cold, 

Heigho  ! 

She  laid  her  on  his  bosom  cold, 
While  adown  his  cheek  her  last  tears  roll'd ; 
Heigho,  &c. 

VIII. 

"  No  word  she  spake,  but  one  sob  gave  she, 

Heigho ! 

No  word  she  spake,  but  one  sob  gave  she  : 
Said  the  ravens,  '  Another  feast  have  we, 
And  long  shall  thy  rest  and  thy  slumbers  be  ;' 
Heigho,  the  derry,  derry,  down,  heigho  !" 

At  the  concluding  stanza,  in  walked  Oliver  Tempest,  who, 
as  if  to  avoid  notice,  sat  down,  without  uttering  a  word,  in  a 
dark  corner  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  He  looked 
moody,  and  wishful  to  be  alone.  Joan  for  a  while  forbore 
to  interrupt  his  reverie,  and  the  females  finished  their  even- 
ing repast  in  silence. 

"  Is  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  yet  returned  from  the  Harring- 
tons ?"  inquired  the  dame  soon  after,  with  an  air  of  assumed 
carelessness. 

"  He  returned  an  hour  only  ere  I  departed.'* 

Another  pause  ensued. 

"  And  his  son,  Thomas,  comes  he  back  from  the  Pudseys 
of  Bolton  ?  Does  the  gentle  Florence*  look  on  him  kindly, 
or  is  the  wedding  yet  delayed  ?" 

*  This  lady,  whose  attractions,  or  good  fortune,  must  have  been  un- 
common, says  the  historian  of  Craven,  was  daughter  to  Henry  Pudsay  of 
Bolton.  She  married,  first,  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  of  Bashall,  who  died 
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"  I  know  not,"  was  the  brief  reply.  After  a  short  pause, 
he  continued — "  The  wanderer  has  left  Bolton,  I  learn,  and, 
'tis  said,  he  bides  at  Whalley." 

Here  he  cast  a  furtive  look  at  the  domestics,  and  then  at 
his  wife,  as  though  wishful  to  ascertain  if  others  had  under- 
stood this  intimation. 

"  Nay,  some  do  boldly  affirm  that  he  has  been  seen  i' 
these  very  woods,"  continued  he,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper. 

"  Which  heaven  forfend !"  said  the  wary  dame :  "  I 
would  not  that  he  should  draw  us  down  with  him  to  the 
same  gulf  wherein  his  fortune  is  o'erwhelmed.  No  luck  that 
woman  ever  brought  him  from  o'er  sea,  and  now  she's  gone — " 
"  They  say  that  she  hath  escaped  to  Flanders,"  said 
Oliver,  hastily  interrupting  her. 

"  I  wish  he  had  been  so  fortunate,"  said  the  dame.  "  What 
says  our  cousin  Talbot?" 

"Hush,  dame;  our  plans  are  not  yet  ripe.  But  more  of 
this  anon." 

Elizabeth  listened  with  more  interest  than  usual.  Every 
word  was  eagerly  devoured,  and  with  the  last  sentence  she 
could  not  forbear  inquiring, — 

"  And  Edmund, — surely  Edmund  Talbot  is  not — " 
"What?"  sternly  inquired  her  father;    "what  knowest 

thou  of .     Said  I  aught  whereby  thou  shouldst  suspect 

us?" 

"  Hush,  thou  foolish  one,"  said  the  more  cautious  dame  ; 

13  Henry  VII. ;  after  which  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Henry  Lord 
Clifford,  the  shepherd  j  and  after  his  decease,  by  the  procurement  of 
Henry  VIII.,  gave  her  hand  to  Richard  Grey,  youngest  son  of  Thomas, 
Marquis  of  Dorset. 
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"  thy  thought  alone  was  privy  to  it ;  and  so  no  more.     There 
be  others  listening." 

The  moonbeams  now  crept  softly  into  the  chambers,  whi- 
ther, too,  crept  the  weary  household  ;  the  master  and  his 
wife  remaining  for  a  short  time  together  in  the  hall,  appa- 
rently in  earnest  discussion.  But  Elizabeth  retired  not  to 
her  couch.  She  passed  softly  through  the  court-yard,  look- 
ing round  as  though  in  search  of  some  individual.  This 
proved  to  be  the  hunchback  Gregory,  whom  she  found  en- 
sconced behind  a  peat-stack  in  marvellous  profundity  of 
thought.  With  a  soft  step,  and  one  finger  raised  to  her  lips, 
she  gently  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder. 

Looking  round,  he  saw  her  gesture,  and  was  silent. 
"  Gregory,  art  thou  honest?"  she  inquired  in  a  whisper. 
"  Why,  an'  it  be,  Mistress  Elspeth,  when  it  suits  with  my 
discretion  :  that  is,  if  discretion  be  none  the  worse  for  it, 
eh  1" 

"  Thou  art  ever  so,  Gregory  ;  and  yet — " 
"  If  ye  want  honesty,  eschew  a  knave,  and  catch  a  fool  by 
the  cap.  None  but  fools  worry  and  distemper  themselves 
with  this  same  pale-faced,  whining  jade,  that  will  leave  'em  i' 
she  lurch  at  a  pinch — Dame  Honesty,  forsooth  I  More  wit, 
more  wisdom  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit  in  your 
honest  folk,"  continued  the  cynic,  as  though  pursuing  a  train 
of  thought  to  its  ultimate  development. 

"  Gregory,  thou  art  not  the  rogue  thee  seems.  I  think 
beneath  that  rough  and  captious  speech  there  lurks  more 
honesty  than  thou  art  willing  to  confess.  Thou  hast  been 
angered  with  baiting  until  thou  wouldest  run  at  every  dog 
that  comes  into  the  paddock,  though  he  fawned  on  thee,  and 
were  never  so  trusty  and  well  behaved." 
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Gregory  was  silent.  He  looked  upwards  to  the  bright 
moon,  and  the  quenched  orbs  that  lay  about  her  path.  Again 
Elizabeth  whispered,  first  looking  cautiously  around. 

"  Wilt  do  me  a  service  ?" 

"  Ay,  for  hire,"  he  quickly  answered. 

"  If  thine  errand  is  done  faithfully,  thou  mayest  get  more 
largess  than  thou  dream'st  of." 

"  Ye  want  a  spoon  belike,  that  ye  soil  not  your  delicate 
fingers?" 

"  Ay,  Gregory,  an'  thou  wilt,  we'll  first  use  thee." 

"And  then  the  spoon  shall  be  broken,  I  trow.  Well, 
if  I  am  a  spoon,  I'll  be  a  golden  one,  and  I  shall  be  worth 
something  when  I'm  done  with.  Understand  ye  this,  fair 
mistress?" 

"  Yes,  knave ;  and  thou  shalt  have  thy  reward." 

"  What !  I  shall  swing  the  highest,  eh  ?" 

"  Peace  ;  I  want  a  messenger.     Take  this." 

"  Not  treason,  I  trow,"  said  Gregory,  as  he  eyed  the  billet 
with  a  curious,  but  hesitating  glance. 

"  Go  by  the  nearer  path  to  the  wood :  where  the  road 
divides  to  the  ford  and  the  further  pastures,  take  the  latter  ; 
then  turn  to  the  right,  where  an  old  fir  tree  rises  above  the 
rock.  Walk  carefully  through  the  bushes  at  its  base.  Near 
unto  a  sharp  angle  of  the  rock  thy  path  will  be  stayed  by  a 
fallen  tree.  Grasp  this  with  both  hands,  and  whistle  thrice. 
I  know  thou  canst  be  trusty  and  discreet.  Yet,  remember, 
thy  life  is  in  my  power  shouldst  thou  fail."  She  paused, 
pointing  significantly  at  the  billet.  "  Now,  hasten.  Bring 
back,  and  to  me  only,  what  shall  be  committed  to  thy  care. 
I  will  expect  thee  at  my  window  by  midnight." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  precise  spot  was  identified  to 
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Gregory's  apprehensions  with  the  very  place  where  his  atten- 
tion had  that  night  been  directed  by  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  grey  man  of  the  mine.  He  would  certainly 
have  preferred  making  his  second  visit  by  daylight ;  but 
needs  must  when  a  woman  drives,  especially  when  that  wo- 
man is  a  mistress,  and  gold  is  the  goad.  Besides,  he  might 
perchance  get  a  glimpse  of  the  treasure ;  and  his  pockets 
were  wide  and  his  gripe  close.  Thus  stimulated  to  the  ad- 
venture, he  addressed  himself  to  perform  her  behest. 

The  night  was  singularly  clear,  and  the  shadows  lay  on  his 
path,  still  and  distinct.  As  he  hastened  onwards,  the  wood 
grew  darker  and  more  impervious.  Here  and  there  the 
moonbeams  crept  fantastically  through  the  boughs,  glimmer- 
ing like  fairy  lamps.  Sometimes,  preternaturally  bright,  the 
wood  seemed  lit  up  as  though  for  some  magic  festival.  He 
followed  the  directions  he  had  received,  pausing  not  until  he 
saw  the  dark  fir-tree  rearing  its  broad  crest  and  gigantic 
arms  into  the  clear  and  twinkling  heaven.  It  looked  like 
the  guardian  genius  of  the  place,  a  huge  monster  lifting  its 
terrific  head,  as  though  to  watch  and  warn  away  intruders. 
Below  this  was  the  rock  where  his  adventure  must  termi- 
nate. 

With  more  of  desperation  than  courage  he  scrambled 
through  the  bushes.  Not  daring  to  look  behind  him,  for  he 
felt  as  though  his  steps  were  dogged — an  idea  for  which  he 
could  not  account — he  made  his  way  with  difficulty  by  the 
crag,  until  he  came  to  a  fallen  tree  that  had  apparently  tum- 
bled from  the  rock.  Laying  hold  of  the  trunk,  he  whistled 
faintly.  It  was  answered  !  an  echo,  or  something  even 
more  indistinct,  gave  back  the  sound.  His  heart  misgave 
him  ;  but  he  stood  committed  to  the  task,  and  durst  not  with- 
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draw.  Again  he  whistled,  but  louder  than  before,  and 
again  it  was  repeated.  With  feelings  akin  to  those  of  the 
condemned  wretch  when  he  drops  the  fatal  handkerchief,  he 
sounded  the  last  note  of  the  signal.  His  breath  was  sus- 
pended. Suddenly  he  £elt  the  ground  give  way  beneath  his 
feet,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  a  chasm,  dark,  and  by  no 
means  soft  at  the  nether  extremity. 

This  was  a  reception  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  He 
had  sustained  a  severe  shock ;  but  luckily  his  bones  were 
whole.  Recovering  from  his  alarm,  he  heard  a  low  jabber- 
ing noise,  and  presently  a  light,  which,  it  seems,  had  been 
extinguished  by  his  clumsiness,  was  again  approaching. 

The  intruder  saw,  with  indescribable  horror,  a  hideous 
black  dwarf  bearing  a  torch :  he  was  dressed  in  the  Eastern 
fashion.  A  soiled  turban,  torn  and  dilapidated,  and  a  vest 
of  crimson,  shewed  symptoms  of  former  splendour  that  no  art 
could  restore.  This  mysterious  being  came  near,  muttering 
an  uncouth  and  unintelligible  jargon  ;  while  the  unfortunate 
captive,  caught  like  a  wolf  in  a  trap,  looked  round  in  vain 
for  some  outlet  whereby  to  escape.  The  only  passage,  ex- 
cept the  hole  through  which  he  had  tumbled,  was  completely 
filled  by  the  broad  unwieldy  lump  of  deformity  that  was 
coming  towards  him.  The  dwarf  surveyed  him  cautiously, 
and  at  a  convenient  distance,  croaking,  in  a  broken  and 
foreign  accent — 

"  What,  ho !  Prisoner,  by  queen's  grace.  Better  stop 
when  little  door  open.  Steps,  look  thee,  for  climb  ;  hands 
and  toes  ;  go  to." 

Gregory  now  saw  that  steps,  or  rather  holes,  were  cut  in 
the  sides  of  the  pit  wherein  he  had  fallen,  or  rather  been  en- 
trapped. These  he  ought  to  have  used  when  the  trapdoor 
was  let  down  ;  and  he  remembered  his  mistress's  caution,  to 
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hold  fast  by  the  tree.  There  was,  however,  no  escape  that 
way,  as  the  door  had  closed  with  his  descent. 

The  ugly  thing  before  him  was  ten  times  more  mis- 
shapen than  himself;  and  at  any  other  time  this  flattering 
consideration  would  have  restored  him  to  comparative  good 
humour  ;  but  he  was  not  in  the  mood  now  to  receive  comfort 
from  any  source.  He  felt  sore  and  mightily  disquieted. 
Limping  aside,  he  angrily  exclaimed — 

"  Be'st  thou  the  de'il,  or  the  de'il's  footman,  sir  black- 
amoor? I'd  have  thee  tell  thy  master  to  admit  his  guests 
in  a  more  convenient  fashion.  Hang  me,  if  my  bones  will 
not  ache  for  a  twelvemonth.  My  back  is  almost  broke, 
for  certain." 

Here  the  other  bellowed  out  a  laugh,  pointing  to  Gre- 
gory's back  ;  then  surveying  himself,  and  evidently  with  con- 
gratulation at  his  own  more  imaginary  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Sir  knight,"  said  the  black  dwarf,  "  what  errand  comes 
to  our  mighty  prince  ?" 

"  Tut !  if  it  be  his  infernal  kingship  ye  mean,  I  bear  not 
messages  to  one  of  his  quality." 

"  Thee  brings  writing  in  thy  fist.     Go  to  I" 

"  From  a  woman,  fallen  i*  love  wi'  thee,  belike.  Well, 
quit  me  o'  woman's  favours,  say  I,  if  this  be  of 'em." 

"  Well-a-day,  sir  page,"  cried  the  grinning  Ethiop,  whose 
teeth  looked  like  a  double  row  of  pearls  set  in  a  border  of 
cornelian,  "  my  mistress  be  a  queen  :  I  do  rub  the  dust  on 
thy  ugly  nose  if  that  red  tongue  wag  more,  for  make  bad 
speech  of  her.  Go  to,  clown  !" 

"  III  betide  thee  for  a  blackamoor  ape,"  said  Gregory, 
his  courage  waxing  apace  when  his  fears  of  the  supernatural 
began  to  subside  ;  "  and  wherefore  ?  Look  thee,  Mahound, 
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though  my  mistress  sent  me  to  such  a  ladybird  as  thou  art, 
Master  Oliver  shall  know  on't.  Thou  hast  won  her  with 
spells  and  foul  necromancie  ;  but  I've  commandment  from 
him  to  catch  all  that  be  poaching  on  his  lands.  Thou  art  i' 
the  mine,  too,  as  I  do  verily  guess,  therefore  I  arrest  thee  i' 
the  king's  name  as  a  lifter  of  his  treasure,  and  a  spoiler  of 
our  good  venison." 

Gregory  being  stout-limbed,  and  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
strength  for  his  size,  proceeded  forthwith  to  execute  his 
threat ;  but  the  dwarf,  with  a  short  shrill  scream,  gave  him  a 
sudden  trip,  which  again  laid  the  officious  dispenser  of  jus- 
tice prostrate,  without  either  loosing  the  torch  from  his 
hand,  or  seeming  to  use  more  exertion  than  would  have 
thrown  a  child. 

"  Ah,  ah,  there  ! — be  quits.  Lie  still ;  go  to  ;  lick  thy 
paws.  Know,  dog,  I'm  body  to  the  queen  !" 

"  Body  o'  me,  I  think  thee  be'st  liker  fist  and  crupper. 
I  would  I  had  thee  in  a  cart  at  holiday-time,  and  a  rope  to 
thy  muzzle,"  said  the  astonished  Gregory.  He  had  dropped 
his  billet  in  the  scuffle,  which  the  dwarf  seized,  opening  it 
without  ceremony. 

"  A  message.  Good ;  stay  here,  garbage  ;  I  be  back  one 
two,  free,"  and  away  straddled  the  black  monster  along  the 
passage.  Turning  suddenly,  before  he  was  aware,  into  an- 
other avenue,  leading  apparently  far  into  the  interior,  Gre- 
gory was  left  once  more  in  total  darkness.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  retreating  footsteps,  but  not  a  glimmer  was  visible, 
and  he  feared  to  follow  lest  he  might  be  entangled  in  some 
inextricable  labyrinth.  He  recollected  to  have  heard  a 
vague  sort  of  tradition,  that  a  subterraneous  passage  once 
led  from  the  hall  to  the  Kibble  bank,  whereby  the  miners 
had  in  former  days  kept  their  operations  secret. 
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These  were  the  haunts,  too,  of  poachers  and  deer  stalkers, 
who  made  use  of  such  hiding  places  to  screen  their  nocturnal 
depredations.  He  might  be  gotten  unknowingly  into  one 
of  ftieir  retreats,  and  he  knew  the  character  of  such  men  too 
well  to  venture  further  into  their  privy  places  without  leave. 
But  it  was  strange  this  ugly  and  insane  thing  should  be  kept 
here.  Its  outlandish  accent,  too,  as  far  as  Gregory  could 
distinguish,  was  still  more  unaccountable;  and  that  his 
young  mistress  should  hold  any  intercourse  with  such  a  mis- 
shapen mockery  of  the  human  form  was  a  mystery  only  to 
be  resolved  by  a  woman  !  After  all,  his  first  conjecture 
might  be  true,  and  this  delicate  sprite  the  ministering  demon 
to  some  magician  who  brooded  over  the  treasure. 

He  grew  more  timorous  in  the  dark.  His  own  breathing 
startled  him.  He  revolved  a  thousand  plans  of  escape  ;  but 
how  was  it  possible  to  climb  to  the  pit  mouth  without  help, 
and  in  total  darkness  ?  The  door,  too,  would  probably  defy 
his  attempts  to  remove  it.  Suspense  was  not  to  be  endured. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  ugly  dwarf  again,  ra- 
ther than  remain  in  his  present  evil  case. 

He  now  tried  to  grope  out  his  way,  from  that  sort  of 
undefinable  feeling  which  leads  a  person  to  identify  change 
of  place  with  improvement  in  condition. 

Ere  he  had  gone  many  yards  from  the  spot,  however,  he 
saw  a  light,  and  presently  the  flaming  torch  was  visible,  with 
the  ugly  form  he  desired. 

"  Sir  messenger,  allez  !  Make  scrape  and  go  backward. 
Bah  !  What  for,  make  lady  choose  ugly  lout  as  thee  for 
page  ?  Not  know,  not  inquire.  Up,  this  way  ;  now,  mind 
the  steps.  Bah,  not  that,  fool !" 

With  some  difficulty  Gregory  was  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  ascent.  The  torch  was  brandished  high  above 
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his  head,    and   with    fear  and    trepidation  he  prepared  to 
obey. 

"  But,  master  sooty  paws,  my  mistress  will  be  a  wanting 
of  some  token  ;  some  reply.  Hast  thou  no  memory  of  her 
sweet  favours?" 

"  Begone,  slave-dog,  T>egone !  Say  we  be  snug  as  the 
fox  that  will  keep  in  the  hole  when  dogs  do  hunt.  We 
not  go  up  again  till  lady  sends  leave.  Go  to  !" 

Gregory  mounted  with  great  difficulty.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  mouth,  looking  upward  for  some  mode  of  exit, 
he  saw  the  trap-door  slowly  open,  and  he  leapt  forth  into 
the  free  air ;  the  cool  atmosphere  and  the  quiet  moonlight 
again  upon  his  path.  He  soon  cleared  the  bushes,  and 
once  more  was  on  his  way  to  the  house.  Elizabeth  met 
him  at  the  gate. 

"  What  ho,  sirrah  I"  said  she,  "  hast  thou  been  loitering 
with  my  message.  I  left  my  chamber  to  look  out  for  thee. 
What  answer  ?  Quick." 

"  Why,  forsooth,  'tis  not  easy  to  say,  methinks,  for  such 
jabber  is  hard  to  interpret.  By  my  lady's  leave,  I  think" — 

Here  he  paused  ;  but  Elizabeth  was  impatient  for  the 
expected  reply.  "  Softly,  softly,  mistress.  I  but  thought 
your  worship  were  ill  bestowed  on  yonder  ugly  image." 

"  Tut ;  I'm  not  i'  the  humour  for  thine.  What  message, 
simpleton  ?" 

"  None,  good  mistress ;  but  that  they  be  snug  until  fur- 
ther orders." 

"'Tis  well;  to  rest !  but  hark  thee,  knave,  be  honest  and  dis- 
creet ;  thou  shalt  win  both  gold  and  great  honours  thereby." 

"  What!  shall  I  ha'  my  share  o'  the  treasure?"  inquired 
Gregory,  his  eyes  glistening  in  the  broad  moonlight. 

"  What  treasure,  thou  greedy  gled  ?" 
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"  Why,  they  say  'tis  a  mine  royal,  and — " 

"  How  !  knowest  thou  our  secret  ?" 

"  Ay,  a  body  may  guess.  I've  not  found  the  road  to  the 
silver  mine  for  nought.  If  I  get  my  grip  on't,  the  king  may 
whistle  for  his  share  belike." 

"  The  king  !  what  knowest  thou  of  the  king  ?"  said  the 
maiden,  sharply. 

"  Eh  !  lady,  I  know  nought  on  him,  forsooth.  Marry,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  who  that  be  now-a-days  ;  for  the  clerk 
towd  me — " 

"  Peace  !  whom  sawest  thou  ?" 

"  Why,  the  ugliest  brute,  saving  your  presence,  lady,  that 
my  two  e'en  ever  lippened  on." 

"  None  else?" 

"  No,  no  ;  I  warrant  ye,  the  miners  would  na  care  to  let 
me  get  a  glint  o'  the  gowd.  I  only  had  a  look  at  the  hob- 
goblin, who  they  have  set,  I  guess,  to  watch  the  treasure." 

"  Oh  !  I  see, — ay,  truly,"  said  the  maiden,  thoughtfully  ; 
"  the  mine  is  guarded,  therefore  be  wary,  and  reveal  not  the 
secret,  lest  he  crush  thee.  Remember,"  said  she,  at  parting, 
u  remember  the  demon  of  the  cave.  One  word,  and  he  will 
grind  thy  bones  to  grist." 

Gregory  did  remember  the  power  of  this  mysterious 
being,  who,  he  began  to  fancy,  partook  more  of  the  super- 
natural than  he  had  formerly  imagined. 

Wearied  with  watching,  he  slept  soundly,  but  his  dreams 
were  of  wizards  and  enchanters  ;  heaps  of  gold  and  fairy- 
palaces,  wherein  he  roved  through  glittering  halls  of  illimit- 
able extent,  until  morning  dissipated  the  illusion. 

Some  weeks  passed  on,  during  which,  at  times,  Gregory 
was  employed  by  his  mistress,  doubtless  to  propitiate  this 
greedy  monster,  in  conveying  food  secretly  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  chasm.  He  did  not  usually  wait  for  his  appearance, 
but  ran  off  with  all  convenient  speed  when  his  errand  was 
accomplished.  Still  his  hankering  for  the  treasure  seemed 
to  increase  with  every  visit.  He  often  invented  plans  for 
outwitting  the  demon,  thereby  hoping  to  secure  to  himself 
the  product  of  the  mine.  Some  of  these  devices  would 
doubtless  have  been  accomplished,  had  not  fear  prevented 
the  attempt.  He  had  no  wish  to  encounter  again  the  hos- 
tility of  that  fearful  thing  in  its  unhallowed  abode. 

His  mistress,  however,  would  at  no  distant  period  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  cave,  and  he  should  then 
expect  a  handsome  share.  He  had  heard,  in  old  legends, 
marvellous  accounts  of  ladies  marrying  with  these  accursed 
dwarfs  for  gold,  and  if  he  waited  patiently,  he  might  per- 
chance have  the  best  of  the  spoil. 

He  brooded  on  this  imagination  so  long  that  he  became 
fully  convinced  of  its  truth ;  but  still  the  golden  egg  was 
long  in  hatching. 

One  night  he  thought  he  would  watch  awhile.  He  had 
just  left  a  large  barley-cake  and  some  cheese,  a  bowl  of  fur- 
mety, and  a  dish  of  fruit. 

"  This  monster,"  thought  he,  "  devours  more  victuals  than 
the  worth  of  his  ugly  carcass." 

He  hid  himself  behind  a  tree,  but  presently  heard  a  rust- 
ling behind  him.  Ere  he  could  retreat,  he  was  seized  with 
a  rude  grasp,  and  the  gruff  accents  of  his  master  were  heard 
angrily  exclaiming — 

"  How  now,  sir  knave  ?  what  mischief  art  thou  plotting 
this  blessed  night  ?  Answer  me.  No  equivocation.  If 
thou  dost  serve  me  with  a  lie  in  thy  mouth,  I'll  have  thee 
whipt  until  thou  shalt  wish  the  life  were  out  o'  thee." 
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Gregory  fell  on  his  knees,  and  swore  roundly  that  he 
would  tell  the  truth. 

"  Quick,  hound  !  I  have  caught  thee  lurking  here  at  last. 
I  long  thought  thou  hadst  some  knavery  a  going.  What 
meanest  thou  ?" 

Gregory  pointed  towards  the  provision  which  was  lying 
hard  by. 

"  Eh,  sirrah,  what  have  we  here  ?"  said  his  master, 
curiously  examining  the  dainties.  "  Why,  thou  cormorant, 
thou  greedy  kite,  is't  not  enough  to  consume  victuals  and 
provender  under  my  own  roof,  but  thou  must  guttle  'em  here 
too ;  I  warrant  there  be  other  company  to  the  work — other 
grinders  at  the  mill.  Now,  horrible  villain,  thou  dost  smell 
fearfully  o'  the  stocks  !" 

"  Oh,  master,  forgive  me  !  It  was  mistress  that  sent  me 
with  the  stuff,  as  I  hope  the  Virgin  and  St.  Gregory  may  be 
my  intercessors." 

"  Thy  mistress  !  and  for  whom  ?" 

"  Why,  there's  a  hole  close  by,  as  I've  good  cause  to  re- 
member." 

«  Well,  sirrah,  and  what  then  ?" 

"  As  ugly  a  devilkin  lives  there  as  ever  put  paw  and 
breech  upon  hidden  treasure.  'Tis  the  mine,  master,  that  I 
mean." 

"  The  mine  !    What  knowest  thou  of  the  mine  ?*' 

"  I've  been  there,  and — " 

Here  he  related  his  former  adventure ;  at  the  hearing  of 
which  Oliver  Tempest  fell  into  a  marvellous  study. 

"  Hark  thee,"  said  he,  after  a  long  silence ;  t(  I  pardon 
thee  on  one  condition,  which  is,  that  thou  take  another 
message." 
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Here  the  terrified  Gregory  broke  forth  into  unequivocal 
exclamations  of  agony  and  alarm. 

"  Peace,"  said  his  master,  "  and  listen  :  thou  must  carry 
it  as  from  my  daughter.  I  suspect  there's  treason  lurks  i' 
that  hole." 

"  Ay,  doubtless,"  said  Gregory  ;  "  for  the  neighbours  say 
'tis  treason  to  hide  a  mine  royal." 

"  A  mine  royal !  Ay,  knave,  I  do  suspect  it  to  be  so.  By 
my  troth,  I'll  ferret  out  the  foulmarts  either  by  force  or 
guile.  And  yet  force  would  avail  little.  If  they  have  the 
clue,  we  might  attempt  to  follow  them  in  vain  through  its 
labyrinths,  they  would  inevitably  escape,  and  I  should  lose 
the  reward.  Hark  thee  !  Stay  here,  and  I'll  fetch  the 
writing  for  the  message.  Stir  not  for  thy  life.  Shouldst 
thou  betray  me,  I'll  have  thy  crooked  bones  ground  in  a 
mill  to  thicken  pigs'  gruel." 

Fearful  was  the  dilemma ;  but  Gregory  durst  not  budge. 
The  night  grew  dark  and  stormy,  the  wind  rose,  loud 
gusts  shaking  down  the  dying  leaves,  and  howling  through 
the  wide  extent  of  the  forest.  The  moan  of  the  river  came 
on  like  the  agony  of  some  tortured  spirit.  The  sound 
seemed  to  creep  closer  to  his  ear ;  and  Gregory  thought 
evil  things  were  haunting  him  for  intruding  into  their  un- 
hallowed mysteries. 

He  was  horribly  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  another  visit  to 
the  cave,  but  he  durst  not  disobey.  A  rustling  was  heard 
in  the  bushes  by  the  cavern's  mouth.  He  saw,  or  fancied 
he  saw,  something  rise  therefrom,  and  suddenly  disappear. 
It  was  the  demon,  doubtless,  retiring  with  his  prey.  He 
scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  lest  the  hobgoblin  should  observe 
and  seize  him  likewise.  But  his  presence  was  unnoticed. 
Still,  he  fancied  the  blast  grew  louder,  and  a  moan  more 
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melancholy  and  appalling  arose  from  the  river.  Again 
Oliver  Tempest  was  at  his  side. 

"  Take  this,  and  do  thy  bidding."  He  thrust  the  billet 
into  his  hand,  which  the^unfortunate  recipient  might  not 
refuse. 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  he  approached  the  place  of  con- 
cealment ;  but  he  was  too  wary  now  to  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  fallen  trunk. 

He  whistled  thrice,  and  the  ground  again  seemed  to  give 
way.  A  light  glared  from  beneath,  and  he  cautiously  de- 
scended the  pit. 

The  grim  porter  was  waiting  below.  He  felt  as  though 
rushing  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  monster,  who  was  but 
whetting  his  tusks  ere  he  should  devour  him. 

"  Here  again  !"  croaked  the  ugly  dwarf,  **  what  bring  thy 
long  legs  back  from  Christendom  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  master ;  but  if  you  are  i'  the  humour  to 
read,  I've  a  scrap  in  my  pouch  at  your  high  mightiness' 
service." 

Gregory  paid  more  deference  to  him  now  than  aforetime, 
having  conceived  a  most  profound  respect  for  his  attributes, 
both  physical  and  mental,  since  his  former  visit. 

"  He  is  himself  either  some  wondrous  enchanter,"  thought 
he,  <«  or,  at  any  rate,  minister  or  familiar  to  that  mighty 
wizard  who  hath  his  dwelling-place  in  this  subterraneous 
abode." 

"  I  have  a  message  here  to  my  lord,"  said  he  aloud,  hand- 
ing him  the  billet  at  arm's  length,  with  a  mighty  show  of 
deference  and  respect.  The  uncourteous  dwarf  took  the 
writing,  and  left  Gregory  in  darkness  again  to  await  his  re- 
turn. He  shook  at  every  joint,  while  the  minutes  seemed 
an  age.  Again  the  light  flickered  on  the  damp  walls,  and 
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the  mysterious  being  approached.     He  addressed  the  envoy 
with  his  usual  grin  of  contempt. 

"  Tell  the  lady,  my  master  be  glad.  He  will  leap  from 
his  prison  by  to-morrow,  as  she  say,  and  appear  at  dinner." 

"  The  dickons  he  will '."said  Gregory,  as  he  clambered 
up  the  ascent,  not  without  imminent  jeopardy,  so  anxious 
was  he  to  escape. 

"  This  is  a  fearful  message  to  master,"  thought  he,  as  he 
leapt  out  joyfully  into  the  buoyant  air;  "  but  at  any  rate 
I'll  now  be  quit  o*  the  job."  And  the  messenger  gave  his 
report,  for  Oliver  Tempest  was  impatiently  awaiting  his  re- 
turn. 

<l  'Tis  well,"  said  he;  "  and  now,  hark  thee,  should  one 
syllable  of  this  night's  business  bubble  through  thy  lips, 
thou  hadst  better  have  stayed  in  the  paws  of  the  hobgoblin. 
Away  !" 

Gregory  needed  no  second  invitation,  but  scampered 
home  with  great  despatch,  leaving  his  master  to  grope  out 
the  way  as  he  thought  proper. 

There  was  more  bustle  and  preparation  for  dinner  than 
usual  on  the  morrow.  Oliver  Tempest  had  sent  messengers 
to  Bashall  and  Waddow;  but  the  guests  had  not  made  their 
appearance.  About  noon,  the  hall  table  was  furnished  with 
a  few  whittles  and  well  scoured  trenchers.  Bright  pewter 
cups  and  ale  flagons  were  set  in  rows  on  a  side-table,  and  on 
the  kitchen  hearth  lay  a  savoury  chine  of  pork  and  pease 
pudding.  In  the  great  boiling  pot,  hung  on  a  crook  over 
the  fire,  bubbled  a  score  of  hard  dumplings,  and  in  the  broth 
reposed  a  huge  piece  of  beef;  these  dainties  being  usually 
served  in  the  following  order — broth,  dumpling,  beef,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  distich  — 
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"  No  broth,  no  baw  ; 
No  baw,  no  meat  at  aw." 

Dame  Joan  of  Waddington  was  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  feast,  the  conduit-pipe,  through  which  flowed  the  full 
stream  of  daily  bounty,  dispensing  every  blessing,  even  the 
most  minute.  In  that  golden  age  of  domestic  discipline,  it 
was  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  careful  housewife  to  attend 
and  take  the  lead  in  all  culinary  arrangements. 

The  master  strode  to  and  fro  in  the  hall,  and  Elizabeth 
was  humming  at  her  wheel.  He  looked  anxious  and  ill  at 
ease,  often  casting  a  furtive  glance  towards  the  entrance, 
and  occasionally  a  side-look  at  his  daughter.  She  some- 
times watched  her  father's  eye,  as  though  she  had  caught 
his  restless  apprehensions,  and  would  have  inquired  the  cause 
of  his  uneasiness.  Suddenly  a  loud  bay  from  a  favourite 
hound  that  was  dozing  on  the  hearth  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger.  Oliver  advanced  with  a  quick  step 
into  the  court-yard,  and  soon  re-entered,  leading  in  a  middle- 
sized,  middle-aged  personage,  slightly  formed,  whose  pale 
and  saintly  features  looked  haggard  and  apprehensive,  while 
his  eye  wavered  to  and  fro,  less  perhaps  with  curiosity  than 
suspicion. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  grey  cloak ;  and  a  leathern  jerkin, 
barely  meeting  in  front,  displayed  a  considerable  breadth  of 
under  garment  in  the  space  between  hose  and  doublet. 
These  were  fastened  together  with  tags  or  points,  superseding 
the  use  of  wooden  skewers,  with  which  latter  mode  of  sus- 
pension not  a  few  of  our  country  yeomen  were  in  those 
days  supplied.  His  legs  were  protected  by  boots  of  fine 
brown  Spanish  leather,  lined  with  deer-skin,  the  fur  out- 
side, and  buttoned  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  He  had 
gloves  of  the  same  material,  reaching  to  the  elbow  when 
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drawn  up,  but  now  turned  down,  the  fur  outwards.  The 
hands  and  feet  were  remarkably  small,  but  well  shapen. 
A  low  grey  cap  of  coarse  woollen  completed  the  costume  of 
this  singular  visitor.  There  was  at  times  in  the  expression 
of  his  eye  an  indescribable  mixture  of  imbecility  and  enthu- 
siasm, as  though  the  spirit  of  some  eastern  fakir  had  re-ani- 
mated a  living  body.  A  gleam  of  almost  supernatural  in- 
telligence was  mingled  with  an  expression  of  fatuity  that,  in 
less  enlightened  ages,  would  have  invested  him  with  the 
dangerous  reputation  of  priest  or  prophet  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude. 

Oliver  Tempest  led  the  way  with  great  care  and  formality. 
To  a  keen-eyed  observer,  though,  his  courtesy  would  have 
appeared  over-acted  and  fulsome  ;  but  the  object  of  his  assi- 
duities seemed  to  pay  him  little  attention,  further  than  by  a 
vacant  smile  that  struggled  around  the  corners  of  his  melan- 
choly and  placid  mouth. 

Dame  Joan  Tempest  now  came  forth,  bending  thrice  in  a 
deep  and  formal  acknowledgment.  The  stranger  stayed  her 
speech  with  a  look  of  great  benignity. 

"  I  know  thy  words  are  what  our  kindness  would  interpret, 
and  I  thank  thee.  Your  hospitality  shall  not  lose  its  savour 
in  my  remembrance,  when  England  hath  grown  weary  of  her 
guilt, — when  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  shall 
have  prevailed.  I  am  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  by  the  help  of  my  God,  I  shall  yet  escape  from 
the  noisome  pit,  and  from  the  snares  of  the  fowler." 

Yet  the  look  which  accompanied  this  prediction  seemed 
incredulous  of  its  purport.  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
his  eyes  were  suddenly  bent  on  the  ground.  Being  intro- 
duced into  the  hall,  the  seat  of  honour  was  assigned  him  at 
the  table. 

VOL.   I.  M 
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Elizabeth,  when  she  saw  him,  uttered  an  ill-suppressed 
exclamation  of  surprise,  and  her  pale  countenance  grew 
almost  ghastly.  Her  lips  were  bloodless,  quivering  with 
terror  and  dismay.  Agony  was  depicted  on  her  brow  ;  that 
agony  which  leaves  the  spirit  without  support,  to  struggle 
with  unknown,  undefined,  uncomprehended  evil.  Not  a 
word  escaped  her ;  she  hurried  out  of  the  hall,  as  she  thought, 
without  observation  ;  but  this  sudden  movement  did  not 
escape  the  eye  of  her  father.  Triumph  sat  on  his  brow, 
and  his  cheek  seemed  flushed  with  joy  at  the  result  of  his 
stratagem. 

The  servitors  appeared ;  and  the  smoking  victuals  disposed 
in  their  due  order.  The  joints  were  placed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  board,  while  broth  and  pottage  steamed  out  their 
savoury  fumes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  At  some 
distance  below  the  master  and  his  dame  sat  the  male  domes- 
tics, then  the  females,  who  occupied  the  lower  places  at  the 
feast,  except  two,  who  waited  on  the  rest. 

The  master  blessed  the  meal,  the  whole  company  standing. 
The  broth  was  served  round  to  the  lower  forms,  and  the  meat 
and  dainties  to  the  higher ;  but  Elizabeth  was  still  absent. 

When  she  left  the  hall  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
to  Gregory,  whom  she  found  skulking  and  peeping  about  the 
premises. 

"  Gregory,  why  art  thou  absent  from  thy  nooning  ?"  in- 
quired Elizabeth,  with  a  suspicious  and  scrutinizing  glance. 

"I'm  not  o'er  careful  to  bide  i' the  house  just  now.  Is 
there  aught  come — that — that — "  Here  he  stammered  and 
looked  round,  confirming  the  suspicions  of  the  inquirer. 

"  Gregory,  thou  art  a  traitor ;  but  thou  shalt  not  escape 
thy  reward.  I'll  have  thee  hung, — ay,  villain,  beyond  the 
reach  of  aught  but  crows  and  kites." 
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"  Whoy,  mistress,  I'd  leifer  be  hung  nor  stifled  to  death 
wi'  brimstone  and  bad  humours." 

"  None  o'  thy  quiddities,  thou  maker  of  long  lies  and  quick 
legs.  Confess,  or  I'll — " 

"  Whoy,  look  ye,  mistress,  you've  been  kind,  and  pulled 
me  out  of  many  an  ugly  ditch." 

"  Why  dost  thou  hesitate,  knave  ?  I  am  glad  thy  memory 
is  not  so  treacherous  as  thy  tongue." 

"  Nay,  mistress,  I've  no  notion  to  sup  brose  wi' t'  old  one  : 
those  that  dinner  wi'  him  he  may  happen  ask  to  supper ; 
and  he'd  need  have  a  lang  whittle  that  cuts  crumbs  wi'  the 
de'il." 

"  Art  thou  at  thy  riddles  again  ?  Speak  in  sober  simili- 
tudes, if  thou  canst,  sirrah." 

"  Your  father  sent  me  on  a  message  to  the  little  devilkin 
last  night.  I  was  loth  enough  to  the  job  ;  but  he  catch'd  me 
as  I  went  wi'  the  victuals." 

"  A  message  I — and  to  what  purport?" 

"  Nay,  that  I  know  not.  The  invitation  was  in  a  scrap  of 
writing,  and  I'm  not  gifted  in  clerkship  an'  such  like  mat- 
ters." 

A  ray  of  intelligence  now  burst  upon  her.  She  saw  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  the  fugitive,  who  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  principally  by  her  contrivance. 
Gregory  watched  the  rapid  and  changing  hues  alternating  on 
her  cheek.  She  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  emergency  ;  and, 
though  her  father  was  the  traitor,  she  hesitated  not  in  that 
trying  moment. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  countervail  these  designs. 

"  What  answer  sent  he?"  she  hastily  inquired. 

"  The  de'il's  buckie  said  his  master  would  be  at  the  hall 
M  2 
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by  dinner-time ;  and  I'll  not  be  one  o'  the  guests  where  old 
clutie  has  the  pick  o'  the  table." 

"  Thou  witless  runnion,  haste,  or  we  are  lost !  It  is  the 
king !  I  would  I  had  trusted  thee  before  with  the  secret. 
Mayhap  thy  wit  would  have  been  without  obscuration. 
Supernatural  terrors  have  taken  thy  reason  prisoner.  Haste, 
nor  look  behind  thee  until  thou  art  under  the  eaves  of 
Bashall.  This  to  my  cousin,  Edmund  Talbot;  he  is  honest, 
or  my  wishes  themselves  are  turned  traitors,"  said  the  maiden, 
wistfully.  She  scrawled  but  one  line,  with  which  Gregory 
departed  on  his  errand. 

Oliver  Tempest  grew  uneasy  at  his  daughter's  absence. 
He  inquired  the  cause,  but  all  were  alike  ignorant.  The 
king  inquired,  too,  with  some  surprise  ;  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  with  a  close  whisper  in  his  ear. 

The  meal  was  nigh  finished,  when  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  entrance.  A  little  blackamoor  page  came  wad- 
dling in.  He  made  nor  sign  nor  obeisance,  but  took  his 
station,  without  speaking,  behind  his  master's  chair, 

"  Why,  how  now,  my  trusty  squire  ?"  said  the  disguised 
monarch.  "  Thou  wast  not  bidden  to  this  feast." 

The  dwarf  cast  a  scowling  glance  at  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  he  replied,  while  a  hideous  grin  dilated  his  thick, 
stubborn  features, — 

"  This  be  goodly  wassail,  methinks.  I  am  weary  of  lurch- 
ing and  torchlight." 

"  Tempest,"  said  the  king,  "  I  would  crave  grace  for  this 
follower  of  mine.  He  is  somewhat  fearsome  and  forbidding, 
but  of  an  unwearied  fidelity." 

"  Troth,"  said  Tempest,  still  wishful  to  maintain  the  king's 
incognito,  «' the  Turks  having  now  taken  Byzantium,  the 
great  bulwark  of  Christendom,  I  did  fear  me  that  the  first 
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of  the  tribe  from  that  great  army  of  locusts  had  descended 
upon  us." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  a  smile ; 
"this  poor  innocent  will  do  no  ill.  His  mistress  brought 
him  for  me  a  present  from  her  father's  court ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  he  has  been  a  great  solace  in  my  trouble.  He 
hath  not  forsaken  me,  when  they  who  fattened  on  my 
bounty — who  dipped  their  hands  with  me  in  the  dish — have 
been  the  first  to  betray  me.  The  knave  is  shrewd  and  play- 
ful, but  of  an  incredible  strength,  being,  as  ye  may  observe, 
double-jointed.  Madoc,  let  them  behold  some  token  of  thy 
power.'' 

The  cunning  rogue  obeyed  in  a  twinkling.  He  seized  the 
host's  chair  with  one  hand,  lifting  its  occupant  without  diffi- 
culty from  the  ground.  With  the  other  he  laid  hold  on  him 
by  the  throat,  and  would  certainly  have  strangled  him  but 
for  the  king. 

The  assault  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  the  do- 
mestics stood  still  a  moment,  as  though  rendered  powerless 
by  surprise. 

The  next  instant  they  all  fled  pell-mell  out  of  the  hall, 
every  one  struggling  to  be  foremost,  apprehending  that 
the  great  personification  of  all  evil  was  there,  bodily,  behind 
them,  and  in  the  very  act  of  flying  off  with  their  master. 

In  vain  Joan  shouted  after  the  cowardly  villains ;  her 
threats  but  increased  their  speed. 

"Fly,  King  Henry,"  cried  the  dwarf,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  the  roar  of  some  infuriated  beast ;  "  the  rascal 

curs  are  barking ;  the  stag  is  in  the  net.  This  traitor " 

Here  he  became  at  a  loss  for  words ;  but  his  gesticulations 
were  more  vehement.  "  Fly  !"  at  length  he  shouted,  in  a 
louder  voice  than  before  ;  "  I've  seen  sword  and  armour  glit- 
tering in  the  forest." 
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But  the  king  was  irresolute,  as  much  amazed  as  any  of  the 
rest.  He  saw  the  imminent  danger  of  his  host,  whose  face 
was  blackening  above  the  gripe  of  this  fierce  antagonist,  and 
he  cried  out — 

"  Leave  go,  Madoc ;  let  the  curs  bark,  we  fear  them  not 
in  this  good  house.  Let  go,  I  command  thee." 

With  a  look  of  pity  and  of  scorn  the  savage  loosened  his 
hold,  saying — 

««  Thou  be'st  not  king  now ;  but  Henry  with  the  beads  and 
breviary  ;  and  here  come  thy  tormentors." 

A  loud  whistle  rang  through  the  hall,  and  in  burst  a  band 
of  armed  men,  led  on  by  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  of  Bashall,  and 
his  oldest  son  of  the  same  name,  together  with  Sir  James 
Harrington. 

Tempest,  recovered  from  his  gripe,  made  a  furious  dart  at 
the  king ;  but,  ere  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  Edmund 
Talbot  rushed  between,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  opening  a  way 
for  the  terrified  monarch  through  the  band  that  had  nearly 
surrounded  him. 

The  monarch  fled  through  the  passage  made  by  his  deli- 
verer ;  and  the  dwarf,  keeping  his  enemies  at  bay,  heroically 
and  effectually  covered  his  retreat. 

"  Edmund  Talbot,  art  thou  traitor  to  thy  kin?"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  from  the  crowd.  "  Let  me  pass  ;  'tis  thy  father 
commands  thee.  'Tis  not  thy  king ;  he  is  a  coward  and  a 
usurper." 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  retreating  and  faithful  Edmund. 
"  My  arm  shall  not  compass  with  traitors.  Cowards  attack 
unarmed  men  at  their  meals." 

"  Then  take  thy  reward."  It  was  the  eldest  brother  of 
Edmund  who  said  this,  whilst  he  aimed  a  terrific  blow  ;  but 
the  dwarf  caught  his  arm  ere  it  descended,  and  a  swinging 
stroke  from  a  missile,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  fray, 
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would  have  settled  accounts  between  the  heir  of  Bashall  and 
posterity  had  he  not  stepped  aside. 

This  unequal  contest,  however,  could  not  long  continue  ; 
though  time,  the  principal  object,  was  gained,  and  the  king 
was  fast  hastening  again  Jtowards  the  cavern.  In  the  court- 
yard he  met  Elizabeth,  who  implored  him  to  step  aside  into 
another  place  of  concealment ;  but  he  was  too  much  terrified 
to  comprehend  her  meaning.  Fear  seemed  to  have  be- 
wildered him,  and  the  poor  persecuted  monarch  sped  on  to 
his  own  destruction.  In  the  hurry  and  uncertainty  of  his 
flight,  he  unfortunately  took  the  wrong  path,  which  led  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  the  ford  ;  and,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
wood,  two  of  his  enemies  having  broken  through  the  gallant 
defence  of  his  adherents,  had  already  gained,  and  were 
guarding,  the  stepping  stones  over  the  river,  called  "  Brun- 
cherley  Hippins."  Terrified,  he  flew  back  into  the  wood, 
but  was  immediately  followed ;  and  again  his  evil  destiny 
seemed  to  prevail.  He  took  another  path,  which  led  him 
back  to  the  ford.  Here  he  crossed,  and,  whilst  leaping  with 
difficulty  over  the  stones,  the  pursuers  came  in  full  view. 
Having  gained  the  Lancashire  side,  he  fled  into  the  wood, 
but  his  enemies  were  now  too  close  upon  him  for  escape,  and 
the  royal  captive  was  taken,  bound,  and  conveyed  to  Bashall. 
Many  cruel  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him;  and  Henry  VI., 
"  the  meek  usurper,"  as  he  has  been  styled,  was  conveyed 
to  London  in  the  most  piteous  plight,  on  horseback,  with 
his  legs  tied  to  the  stirrups.  Ere  he  departed,  it  is  said 
that  he  delivered  a  singular  prediction,  to  wit,  that  nine 
generations  of  the  Talbot  family,  in  succession,  should  con- 
sist of  a  wise  and  a  weak  man  by  turns,  after  which  the 
name  should  be  lost. 


THE    FAIRIES'    CHAPEL. 


ABOUT  two  miles  north  from  Rochdale  lies  the  hamlet  of 
Healey,  a  high  tract  of  land,  as  its  Saxon  derivation  seems 
to  imply,  heaje,  high,  and  leas,  a  pasture,  signifying  the 
"  high  pasture" 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  chiefly  occupied  their  lands  for 
grazing  purposes  :  hence  the  many  terminations  in  ley,  or 
leaj.  Pasturage  is  still  called  a  "  ley"  for  cattle  in  these 
parts. 

In  this  remote  hamlet  dwelt  a  family,  probably  of  Saxon 
origin,  whose  name,  De  Heley,  from  their  place  of  residence, 
had,  in  all  likelihood,  been  assumed  soon  afjer  the  Norman 
conquest.  Their  descendants  of  the  same  name  continued 
to  reside  here  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  holding  their 
lands  as  abbey  lands,  under  the  abbot  of  Stanlaw,  soon  after 
the  year  1172,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  subsequently 
under  the  abbot  of  Whalley,  from  the  year  1296.*  In  1483, 
John  Chadwyke  (or  Ceddevyc,  from  the  common  appellation 
Cedde,  and  vyc,  a  mansion  or  vill,  signifying  Cedde's  fort, 
peel,  or  fortified  mansion,)  married  Alice,  eldest  daughter 

*  Whitaker's  Hist.  Whalley,  p.  441. 
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and  co-heir  of  Adam  Okeden,  of  Heley,  and  in  her  right 
settled  at  the  mansion  of  Heley  (or  Healey)  Hall,  then  a 
huge,  unsightly  structure  of  wood  and  plaster,  built  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  those  days.  An  ancestor  of  Adam 
Okeden  having  married  "  Hawise,  heir  of  Thomas  de  Heley" 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  became  possessed  of  this  inhe- 
ritance. 

A  warm  sequestered  dingle  here  conducts  the  Spodden 
through  a  scene  of  wild,  woodland,  and  picturesque  beauty. 
Drayton,  in  his  "  Polyolbion,"  has  thus  immortalized  it — 

"  First  Roche,  a  dainty  rill,  which  Spodden  from  her  springs 
A  petty  rivulet,  as  her  attendant  brings." 

From  the  mansion  of  Healy,  built  on  an  elevated  slope 
above  the  dell,  opens  out  an  extensive  prospect.  Limepark 
in  Cheshire,  Cloud  End  in  Staffordshire,  with  the  Derby- 
shire hills,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Over  the  smoke  of  Man- 
chester the  banks  of  the  Mersey  are  visible  ;  and  upon  the 
horizon  rises  up  the  barn-like  ridge  of  Hellsby  Tor,*  in  the 
forest  of  Delamere.  Towards  the  west  may  be  seen,  far 
out,  like  a  vast  barrier,  the  Welsh  mountains,  Moel  Famma 
(mother  of  mountains),  with  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  like  a  nar- 
row cleft  in  the  blue  hills,  until  the  chain  of  Penmaenmawr 
and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  abruptly  terminate  in  the  sea.  Few 
situations,  without  the  toil  of  a  laborious  ascent,  shew  so 
commanding  a  prospect ;  while,  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
spectator,  nature  assumes  an  aspect  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty. 

One  wild  scene,  the  subject  of  our  legend,  the  pencil,  not 
the  pen,  must  describe.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  any  other 

*  Here  vulgarly  called  the  Team  Barn  (tithe  barn)  in  Wales;  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  showery  weather,  but  invisible  in  a  settled  season. 
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manner,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  extreme  loveliness 
and  grandeur.  It  is  here  known  by  its  Saxon  appellation, 
"  the  Thrutch,"  or  Thrust,  signifying  a  narrow,  but  deep 
and  rugged  channel  in  the  rocks.  Through  this  cleft  the 
Spodden  bursts  with  great  force,  forming  several  picturesque 
falls,  which,  though  of  mean  height,  yet,  combined  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  few  behold  without  an  expression  of 
both  wonder  and  delight. 

The  ancient  corn-mill  was  here  situated,  just  below  the 
mansion.  From  the  "  Grist  Yate,"  by  the  main  road  to 
Rochdale,  a  winding  horse-way,  paved  with  stones  set  on 
edge,  led  down  the  steep  bank,  and  pointed  to  the  seques- 
tered spot  where,  for  ages,  the  clack  of  the  hopper,  and  the 
plash  of  the  mill-wheel,  had  usurped  a  noisy  and  undisputed 
possession. 

In  the  reign  of  our  fourth  Edward,  we  know  not  the  pre- 
cise year,  an  occurrence,  forming  the  basis  of  the  following 
legend,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place, — when  fraud  and 
feud  were  unredressed ;  when  bigotry  and  superstition  had 
their  "perfect  work;"  when  barbaric  cruelty,  and  high  and 
heroic  deeds,  had  their  origin  in  one  corrupt  arid  common 
source,  the  passions  of  man  being  let  loose,  in  wild  uproar, 
throughout  the  land  ;  when  the  wars  of  the  Roses  had  almost 
desolated  the  realm,  and  England's  best  blood  flowed  like  a 
torrent.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  time  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing events  relate. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  the  close  of  an  un- 
usually severe  winter.  The  miller's  craft  was  nigh  useless, 
the  current  of  the  rivulet  was  almost  still.  Everything  seemed 
so  hard  and  frost-bound,  that  nature  looked  as  though  her 
fetters  were  riveted  for  ever.  But  the  dark  and  sterile  aspect 
she  displayed  was  bedizened  with  such  beauteous  frost-work, 
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that  light  and  glory  rested  upon  all,  and  winter  itself  lost 
half  its  terrors. 

Ralph  Miller  often  looked  out  from  his  dusty,  dreary 
tabernacle,  watching  the  icicles  that  accumulated  on  his 
wheel,  and  the  scanty  current  beneath  the  hard  surface  of 
the  brook,  scarcely  dribffling  out  a  sufficient  supply  for  his 
daily  wants. 

Every  succeeding  morn  saw  the  liquid  element  becoming 
less,  and  the  unhappy  miller  bethought  him  that  he  would 
shut  up  the  mill  altogether,  until  the  reign  of  the  frozen  king 
should  expire. 

A  seven-weeks'  frost  was  rapidly  trenching  on  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  an  eighth  of  these  hebdomadal  inconveniences, 
and  still  the  same  hard,  ringing  sound  and  appearance  con- 
tinued, as  if  the  sky  itself  o'  nights  had  been  frozen  too, — 
fixed  and  impervious, — and  the  darkness  had  become  already 
palpable.  Yet  the  moon  looked  out  so  calm,  so  pure,  and 
beautiful,  and  the  stars  so  spark-like  and  piercing,  that  it 
was  a  holy  and  a  heavenly  rapture  to  gaze  upon  their  glori- 
ous forms,  and  to  behold  them,  fresh  and  undimmed,  as  when 
first  launched  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator. 

Want  of  occupation  breeds  mischief.  Idleness  being  a 
thriftless  carle,  that  leaves  the  house  empty,  and  the  door 
open  to  the  next  comer ;  an  opportunity  of  which  the  enemy 
is  sure  to  avail  himself.  The  miller  felt  the  hours  hang 
heavily,  and  he  became  listless  and  ill-humoured. 

"  'Tis  an  ill-natured  and  cankered  disposition  this,"  said 
he  one  night,  when  sitting  by  the  ingle  with  his  drowsy 
helpmate,  watching  the  sputtering  billets  devoured,  one  after 
another,  by  the  ravening  flame : — "  'Tis  an  ill-natured 
disposition  abroad,  I  say,  that  will  neither  let  a  man  go 
about  his  own  business,  nor  grant  him  a  few  honest  junkets 
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these  moonlight  nights.  I  might  have  throttled  a  hare  or 
so,  or  a  brace  of  rabbits ;  or  what  dost  think,  dame,  of  a 
couple  of  moorcocks,  or  a  cushat,  for  a  pie  ?" 

"  Thy  liquorish  tooth  will  lead  thee  into  some  snare, 
good  man,  ere  it  ha'  done  watering.  What  did  Master 
Chadwyck  say,  who  is  to  wed  Mistress  Alice,  our  master's 
daughter,  if  nought  forefend  ?  What  did  he  promise  thee, 
but  a  week  agone,  should  he  catch  thee  at  thy  old  trade 
again  ?" 

"  A  murrain  light  on  the  snivelling  bully  !  Let  him  stay 
at  his  own  homestead,  and  not  take  mastership  here,  to 
trouble  us  with  his  humours  ere  the  portion  be  his.  His 
younger  brother,  Oliver,  is  worth  a  whole  pack  of  such 
down-looked,  smooth-faced  hypocrites.  Oliver  Chadwyck 
is  the  boy  for  a  snug  quarrel.  His  fingers  itch  for  a  drub- 
bing, and  he  scents  a  feud  as  a  crow  scents  out  carrion.  The 
other — mercy  on  me  ! — is  fit  for  nought  but  to  be  bed- 
ridden and  priest-ridden  like  his  father  and  his  mother  to 
boot." 

"  Hush,  Ralph,"  said  the  cautious  dame  ;  "  let  thine  hard 
speeches  fall  more  gently  on  thy  master's  son  that  is  to  be. 
His  own  parents,  too, — methinks  the  son  of  Jordan  and 
Eleanor  Chadwyck  should  earn  a  kinder  word  and  a 
lighter  judgment  from  thy  tongue." 

"  Whew  !  my  courteous  dame.  How  now  !  and  so  be- 
cause they  are  become  part  of  the  moveables  of  Holy  Church, 
I  trow  they  must  be  handled  softly,  forsooth  !  Tut,  tut, 
beldame,  they  are, — let  me  see,  so  it  runs — the  old  clerk  of 
St.  Chad's  rang  the  nomine  in  my  ears  long  enough,  and  I 
am  not  like  to  forget  it — they  be  f  Trinitarians,'  said  he, 
'  of  the  house  of  St.  Robert,  near  Knaresborough,  admitted 
by  brother  Robert,  the  minister  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the 
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redemption  of  captives  imprisoned  by  the  pagans,  for  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Gramercy,  what  a  bead-roll  of  hard 
words  !  They  say  we  are  like  to  have  a  '  Holy  War1  again, 
when  we  have  settled  our  own  reckonings ;  and  the  blood 
and  groats  of  old  England  are  again  to  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  '  Holy  Land?  O'  my  halidome,  wench,  but  I 
would  let  all  the  priests  and  friars  fight  for  it.  Cunning 
rogues!  they  set  us  together  by  the  ears,  and  then  run 
away  with  the  pudding." 

No  doubt  this  profane  speech  rendered  him  easier  of  ac- 
cess to  the  tempter  and  the  powers  of  evil,  who,  ever 
watchful  for  the  slips  of  silly  mortals,  report  such  unholy 
words  at  head  quarters,  where  Satan  and  his  crew  are  as- 
sembled in  full  council. 

The  dame  groaned  deeply  at  this  reply  from  her  graceless 
husband. 

"  Some  time  or  another,"  said  she,  "  thou  wilt  rue  thy 
wicked  speeches ;  and  who  knows  whether  these  very  words 
of  thine  may  not  have  been  heard  i'  the  Fairies'  Chapel,  or 
whispered  away  beyond  the  forest  to  the  witches'  tryst !" 

"  I  care  not  for  all  the  imps  and  warlocks  i'  th'  parish, 
hags  and  old  women  to  boot.  Let  them  come,  face  to  face. 
Here  am  I,  honest  Ralph,  the  miller,  who  never  took  toll 
from  an  empty  sack,  nor  e'er  missed  the  mouth  of  a  full  one. 
Tol  de  roll." 

Here  he  stood,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  as  if  daring  the  whole 
fellowship  of  Satan,  with  their  abettors  and  allies.  This 
speech,  too,  was  doubtless  reported  at  the  Fairies'  Chapel 
hard  by ;  for  the  dame  vowed  ever  after  that  she  heard,  as 
it  were,  an  echo,  or  a  low  sooning  sound,  ending  with  an 
eldritch  laugh,  amongt  the  rocks  in  that  direction.  This 
well-known  haunt  of  the  elves  and  fays,  ere  they  had  fled 
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before  the  march  of  science  and  civilization,  was  but  a  good 
bowshot  from  the  mill,  and  would  have  terrified  many  a 
stouter  heart,  had  not  familiarity  lulled  their  apprehensions, 
and  habit  blunted  the  edge  of  their  fears.  Strangers  often 
wondered  that  any  human  being  dared  to  sojourn  so  near 
the  haunts  of  the  "  good  people,"  and  were  sure  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  inhabitants  would  rue  so  dangerous  a 
proximity. 

A  few  evenings  after  this  foolhardy  challenge,  Ralph  had 
been  scrambling  away,  far  up  the  dingle,  for  a  supply  of  fire- 
wood. The  same  keen,  tingling  air  was  abroad,  but  the  sky, 
where  the  sun  had  thrown  his  long  coronal  of  rays,  was 
streaked  across  with  a  mottled  and  hazy  light,  probably  the 
forerunner  of  a  change.  Ralph  was  labouring  down  the 
steep  with  his  load,  crashing  through  the  boughs,  and  shaking 
off  their  hoary  burdens  in  his  progress.  Suddenly  he  heard 
the  shrill  and  well-known  shriek  of  a  hare  struggling  in  the 
toils.  At  this  joyful  and  refreshing  sound,  the  miller's  appe- 
tite was  wonderfully  stimulated ;  his  darling  propensities 
were  immediately  called  forth  ;  he  threw  down  his  burden, 
and,  rushing  through  the  brake,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
in  the  soft  twilight,  an  unfortunate  puss  in  the  noose.  He 
threw  himself  hastily  forward,  expecting  to  grasp  the  prize, 
when,  lo  !  up  started  the  timid  animal,  and  limping  away, 
as  if  hurt,  kept  the  liquorish  poacher  at  her  heels,  every 
minute  supposing  he  was  sure  of  his  prey.  Rueful  was  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  disappointed  hunter.  The  hare  doubled, 
and  sprung  aside  whenever  he  came  within  striking  distance, 
then  hirpling  onward  as  before.  Ralph  made  a  full  pause 
where  a  wide  gap  displayed  the  scanty  waterfall  just  glim- 
mering through  the  mist  below  him.  The  moon,  then  riding 
out  brightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  sparkled  on  the  rest- 
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less  current  tipped  with  foam.  It  was  the  nearest  cut  to  the 
"  Fairies'  Chapel,"  which  lies  behind.  The  unlucky  hare 
paused  too,  for  a  moment,  as  though  afraid  to  leap  ;  but  she 
looked  back  at  her  pursuer  so  bewitchingly,  that  his  heart 
was  in  his  mouth,  and,  fearless  of  consequences,  he  rushed 
towards  her :  but  he  slipped,  and  fell  down  the  crumbling 
bank.  When  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  shock,  he  saw 
the  animal  stealing  off,  between  the  edge  of  the  stream  and 
a  low  copse-wood  by  the  brink,  towards  the  Fairies'  Chapel. 
He  made  one  desperate  effort  to  lay  hold  of  her  before  she 
set  foot  upon  enchanted  ground. 

He  seized  her,  luckily,  as  he  thought,  by  the  scut ;  when, 
lo  !  upstarted  something  black  and  "  uncanny,"  with  glaring 
eyes,  making  mouths,  and  grinning  at  him,  as  though  in 
mockery.  He  felt  stupified  and  bewildered.  Fascinated  by 
terror,  he  could  not  refrain  from  following  this  horrible  'ap- 
pearance, which,  as  if  delighted  to  have  ensnared  him, 
frisked  away,  with  uncouth  and  fiendish  gambols,  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  Fairies'  Chapel. 

Ralph,  puissant  and  valorous  upon  his  own  hearth-stone, 
felt  his  courage  fast  oozing  out  at  elbows  when  he  saw 
the  cold  moonlight  streaming  through  the  branches  above 
him,  and  their  crawling  shadows  on  the  grotesque  rocks  at 
his  side. 

He  was  now  alone,  shivering  from  cold  and  fright.  He 
felt  as  though  undergoing  the  unpleasant  process  of  being 
frozen  to  the  spot,  consciously  metamorphosing  into  stone, 
peradventure  a  sort  of  ornamental  fixture  for  the  fairies' 
apartment.  His  great  hoofs  were  already  immoveable ;  he 
felt  his  hair  congealing  ;  his  locks  hung  like  icicles  ;  and  his 
whole  body  seemed  like  one  solid  lump  of  ice,  through 
which  the  blood  crept  with  a  gradually  decreasing  current. 
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Suddenly  he  heard  a  loud  yelping,  as  though  the  hounds 
were  in  full  cry.  The  sound  passed  right  through  the  midst 
of  the  Fairies'  Hall,  and  almost  close  to  his  ear ;  but  there 
was  no  visible  sign  of  their  presence,  except  a  slight  move- 
ment, and  then  a  shiver  amongst  the  frost-bitten  boughs 
above  the  rocks.  He  had  not  power  to  bethink  him  of  his 
Pater-nosters  and  Ave  Marias,  which  doubtless  would  have 
dissolved  the  impious  charm.  Ralph  had  so  neglected  these 
ordinances,  that  his  tongue  refused  to  repeat  the  usual  nos- 
trums for  protection  against  evil  spirits.  His  creed  was 
nigh  forgotten,  and  his  "  salve"  was  not  heard.  Whilst 
pondering  on  this  occurrence,  there  started  through  a  cre- 
vice, a  single  light,  like  a  glowworm's  lantern  ;  then  a  tiny 
thing  came  forth,  clad  in  white,  like  a  miniature  of  the 
human  form,  and  peeping  about  cautiously,  ran  back  on  be- 
holding the  unfortunate  miller  bolt  upright  in  the  narrow 
glen. 

Ralph  now  saw  plainly  that  he  had  been  enticed  hither  by 
some  evil  being,  for  no  good :  it  might  be  for  the  malicious 
purpose  of  drawing  down  upon  him  the  puny,  but  fearful 
vengeance  of  those  irritable  creatures  the  fairies ;  and  soon 
he  saw  a  whole  troop  of  them  issuing  out  of  the  crevice. 
As  they  came  nearer  he  heard  the  short,  sharp  tread  of  this 
tiny  host.  One  of  them  mounted  the  little  pillar,  called  the 
"  Fairies'  Chair,"  round  which  multitudes  gathered,  as  if 
waiting  for  the  fiat  of  their  king.  It  was  evident  that  their 
purpose  was  to  inflict  a  signal  chastisement  on  him  for  his 
intrusion. 

Ralph  watched  their  movements  with  a  deplorable  look. 
Horrible  indeed  were  his  anticipations.  The  elf  on  the  pil- 
lar, a  little,  wrinkled  being,  with  a  long  nose,  bottle-green 
eyes,  and  shrivelled  yellowish  green  face,  in  a  shrill,  squeak- 
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ing  tone,  addressed  him  courteously,  though  with  an  ill- 
suppressed  sneer,  inquiring  his  business  in  these  regions. 
But  Ralph  was  too  terrified  to  reply. 

"  How  lucky !"  said  the  old  fairy,  «  we  have  a  mortal 
here  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  will  do  our  bidding  rarely, 
for  'tis  the  stout  miller  hard  by,  who  fears  neither  fiend  nor 
fairy,  man  nor  witch,  by  his  own  confession.  We'll  put  his 
courage  to  the  proof." 

Ralph  was  now  thawing  through  terror. 

"  We  would  have  punished  this  thine  impertinent  curiosity 
had  we  not  other  business  for  thee,  friend,"  said  the  mali- 
cious little  devilkin.  "  Place  thy  fingers  on  thy  thigh,  and 
swear  by  Hecate,  Merlin,  and  the  Fairies'  Hall,  that  within 
three  days  thou  wilt  fulfil  our  behest." 

Ralph  assented,  with  a  hideous  grimace,  glad  upon  any 
terms  to  escape. 

The  whole  company  disappeared  ;  but  a  faint,  sulphur-like 
flame  hovered  for  awhile  over  the  spot  they  had  left. 

Soon  he  heard  the  following  words,  in  a  voice  of  ravishing 
sweetness : — 

"  Mortal  I  must  cease  to  be, 
If  no  maiden  honestly 
Plight  her  virgin  troth  to  me, 
By  yon  cold  moon's  silver  shower, 
In  the  chill  and  mystic  hour, 
When  the  arrowy  moonbeams  fall 
In  the  fairies'  festive  hall. 
Twice  her  light  shall  o'er  me  pass, 
Then  I  am,  what  once  I  was, 
Should  no  maid,  betroth'd,  but  free, 
Plight  her  virgin  vow  to  me." 

The  music  ceased  for  a  short  space  ;  then  a  voice,  like  the 
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soft  whisper  of  the  summer  winds,  chanted  the  following 
lines  in  a  sort  of  monotonous  recitation  : — 

"  Mortal,  take  this  unstain'd  token, 
Unpledged  vows  were  never  broken ; 
Lay  it  where  a  Byron's  hand 
This  message  finds  from  fairy-land, — 
Fair  Eleanor,  the  love-sick  maid, 
Who  sighs  unto  her  own  soft  shade : — 
Bid  her  on  this  tablet  write 
What  lover's  wish  would  e'er  indite  ; 
Then  give  it  to  the  faithful  stream 
(As  bright  and  pure  as  love's  first  dream) 
That  murmurs  by,— 'twill  bring  to  me 
The  messenger  I  give  to  thee. 

But  the  maiden  thou  must  bring 
Hither,  to  our  elfin  king, 
Ere  three  days  are  come  and  gone, 
When  the  moon  bath  kiss'd  the  stone, 
By  our  fairy  monarch's  throne. 
Shouldst  thou  fail,  or  she  refuse, 
Death  is  thine ;  or  thou  mayst  choose 
With  us  to  chase  the  moonbeams  bright, 
Around  the  busy  world.      Good  night." 

He  now  felt  something  slipped  into  his  hand. 

"  Remember/'  said  the  voice,  "  when  that  shadow  is  on 
the  pillar  thou  must  return." 

Immediately  his  bodily  organs  resumed  their  office,  and 
the  astonished  miller  was  not  long  in  regaining  his  own 
threshold.  But  he  was  a  moody  and  an  altered  man.  The 
dame  could  not  help  shuddering  as  she  saw  his  ashen  visage, 
his  eyes  fixed,  and  almost  starting  from  their  sockets.  His 
cheeks  were  sunken,  his  head  bare,  and  his  locks  covered 
with  rime,  and  with  fragments  from  the  boughs  that  inter- 
cepted his  path. 
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"  Mercy  on  me  !"  cried  she,  lifting  up  her  hands,  "  what 
terrible  thing  has  happened  ?  Oh  !  Ralph,  Ralph,  thy  silly 
gostering  speeches,  I  do  fear  me,  have  had  a  sting  in  their 
tail  thou  hast  little  dreamt  of!" 

Here  she  crossed  herself.with  much  fervour  and  solemnity. 
She  then  turned  to  gaze  on  the  doomed  wretch,  who,  groan- 
ing heavily,  seated  himself  on  the  old  settle  without  speaking. 

"  He  has  seen  the  fairies  or  the  black  dog  !"  said  the 
dame  in  great  terror.  "  I  will  not  upbraid  thee  with  thy 
foolish  speeches,  yet  would  I  thou  hadst  not  spoken  so 
lightly  of  the  good  people.  But  take  courage,  goodman ; 
thou  art  never  the  worse  yet  for  thy  mishap,  I  trow  :  so  tell 
me  what  has  befallen  thee,  and  ha'  done  snoring  there,  like 
an  owl  in  a  barn  riggin'." 

A  long  time  elapsed  ere  the  affrighted  miller  could  reveal 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  misfortunes.  But  woman's  wits 
are  more  fertile  in  expedients,  and  therefore  more  adroit  for 
plots  and  counterplots  than  our  own.  The  dame  was  greatly 
terrified  at  the  recital,  yet  not  so  as  to  prevent  her  from 
being  able  to  counsel  her  husband  as  to  the  plan  he  should 
pursue. 

Let  us  now  leave  our  honest  miller  for  a  space,  it  being 
needful  that  we  introduce  another  personage  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  further  development  of  our  story. 

Oliver  Chadwyck  was  the  second  son  of  Jordan  Chad- 
wyck  before  named,  then  residing  at  their  fort  or  peel  of  the 
same  name,  nearly  two  miles  from  Healey.  Oliver  had, 
from  his  youth,  been  betrothed  to  Eleanor  Byron,  a  young 
and  noble  dame  of  great  beauty,  residing  with  her  uncle, 
Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  at  his  mansion,  two  or  three  miles  dis- 
tant. Oliver  was  a  hot-brained,  amorous  youth,  fitted  for 
all  weathers — ready  either  for  brotherhood  or  blows — and 
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would  have  won  his  "  lady  love''  at  the  lance's  point,  or  by 
onslaught  and  hard  knocks. 

Eleanor  seemed  to  suffer  his  addresses  for  lack  of  other 
occupation.  She  looked  upon  him  as  her  future  husband; 
yet  would  she  rather  have  been  wooed  ere  won.  The  ago- 
nies of  doubt  and  suspense,  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehension, would  have  been  bliss  compared  to  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  "  betrothed."  The  lazy  current  might 
have  sparkled  if  a  few  pebbles  had  been  cast  into  the  stream. 
Her  sensitive  spirit,  likewise,  shrunk  from  contact  with  this 
fiery  and  impetuous  youth  ;  her  heart  yearned  for  some  deep 
and  hallowed  affection.  Strongly  imbued  with  the  witcheries 
of  romance,  she  would  rather  have  been  sought  by  blandish- 
ments than  blows,  which,  from  his  known  prowess  in  the 
latter  accomplishment,  the  youthful  aspirant  had  no  neces- 
sity to  detail  in  the  ears  of  his  mistress.  She  liked  not  the 
coarse,  blunt  manner  of  her  gallant,  nor  the  hard  gripe  and 
iron  tramp  for  which  he  was  sufficiently  distinguished. 

Yet  was  Oliver  Chadwyck  reckoned  the  best-looking 
cavalier  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  moreover,  an  adherent 
to  the  "  Red  Rose,"  under  whose  banner  he  had  fought, 
and,  even  when  very  young,  had  gained  distinction  for  his 
bravery — no  mean  recommendation,  truly,  in  those  days, 
when  courage  was  reckoned  a  sure  passport  to  a  lady's  fa- 
vour, the  which,  it  might  seem,  whoever  held  out  longest, 
and  struck  the  hardest,  was  sure  to  win. 

One  evening,  about  the  time  of  the  miller's  adventure  in 
the  Fairies'  Chapel,  Eleanor  was  looking  through  her  case- 
ment, listlessly,  perhaps  unconsciously.  She  sighed  for  oc- 
cupation. The  glorious  hues  of  sunset  were  gone  ;  the  moon 
was  rising,  and  she  watched  its  course  from  the  horizon  of 
long,  dark  hills,  up  to  the  bare  boughs  of  the  sycamores  by 
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the  banks  of  the  little  stream  below.  Again  she  sighed,  and 
so  heavily  that  it  was  repeated  from  the  walls  of  her  cham- 
ber. She  almost  expected  the  grim  panels  to  start  aside, 
looking  round,  half  wishing,  half  afraid,  that  she  might  dis- 
cover the  intruder. 

Disappointed,  she  turned  again  to  the  casement,  through 
which  the  moonbeams,  now  partially  intercepted  by  opposing 
branches,  lay  in  chequered  light  and  darkness  on  the  floor. 

"  I  thought  thou  wert  here.  Alas  !  I  am  unhappy,  and  I 
know  not  why."  While  she  spoke,  a  tear  trembled  on  her 
dark  eye-lashes,  and,  as  a  reflection  from  the  moon-light 
glanced  on  her  eyeball,  a  radiant  form  apparently  glided 
through  the  chamber.  But  the  spectre  vanished, — the  eye- 
lid passed  over,  and  swept  away  the  illusion.  She  leaned 
her  glowing  cheek  upon  a  hand,  white  and  exquisitely  formed 
as  the  purest  statuary ;  an  image  of  more  perfect  loveliness 
never  shone  through  a  lady's  lattice.  She  carelessly  took 
up  her  cithern.  A  few  wild  chords  flew  from  her  touch. 
She  bent  towards  the  instrument,  as  if  wooing  its  melody — 
the  vibrations  that  crept  to  her  heart.  She  hummed  a  low 
and  plaintive  descant,  mournful  and  tender  as  her  own 
thoughts.  The  tone  and  feeling  of  the  ballad  we  attempt 
to  preserve  in  the  following  shape : — 

SONG. 


"  It  is  the  stream, 

Wooing  the  cold  moon  with  her  babbling  tongue; 
Yet,  ah  !  not  half  so  wildly  as  the  song 

Of  my  heart's  dream  : 
Is  not  my  love  most  beautiful,  thou  moon? 

Though  pale  as  hope  delay'd  ; 

Methought,  beneath  his  feet  the  wild  flowers  played, 
Like  living  harps  in  tune. 
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ii. 

"  We  stood  alone: 

Then,  as  he  drew  the  dark  curls  from  ray  sight, 
Through  his  transparent  hand  and  arm  of  light 

The  far  skies  shone. 
List !  'twas  the  dove. 
It  seemed  the  echo  of  his  own  fond  tone ; 
Sweet  as  the  hymn  of  seraphs  round  the  throne 

Of  hope  and  love." 

But  the  moon  was  not  the  object  of  her  love.  Ladies  are 
little  apt  to  become  enamoured  of  such  a  fit  emblem  of  their 
own  fickle  and  capricious  humours  ;  and  yet,  somebody  she 
loved,  but  he  was  invisible  !  Probably  her  wild  and  fervid 
imagination  had  created  a  form,  pictured  it  to  the  mind,  and 
endowed  it  with  her  own  notions  of  excellence  and  perfec- 
tion ;  precisely  the  same  as  love  in  the  ordinary  mode,  with 
this  difference  only — to  wit,  the  object  is  a  living  and  breath- 
ing substance  around  which  these  halos  of  the  imagination 
are  thrown  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  lady's  ideal  image  was  transferred  to  a  being  she  had 
never  seen. 

It  was  a  short  period  only  before  the  commencement  of 
our  narrative  that  Eleanor  Byron  was  really  in  love,  and  for 
the  first  time ;  for  though  her  cousin  Oliver,  as  she  usually 
called  him,  had  stormed,  and  perchance  carried,  the  out- 
works, yet  the  citadel  was  impregnable  and  unapproached. 
But  she  knew  not  that  it  was  love.  A  soft  and  pleasing  im- 
pression stole  insensibly  upon  her ;  then  dejection  and  me- 
lancholy. Her  heart  was  vacant,  and  she  sighed  for  an 
object,  and  for  its  possession.  A  silly  wish,  but  so  it 
was,  gentle  reader;  and  beware  thou  fall  not  in  love  with 
thine  own  dreams,  for  sure  enough  it  was  but  a  vision, 
bright,  mysterious,  and  bewitching,  that  enthralled  her. 
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Love  weaves  his  chains  of  the  gossamer's  web  as  well  as  of 
the  unyielding  adament ;  and  both  are  alike  binding  and 
inextricable.  She  saw  neither  form  nor  face,  and  yet 
the  impalpable  and  glowing  impression  stole  upon  her 
senses  like  an  odour,  or  a  strain  of  soft  and  soul-thrilling 
music.  Her  heart  was  wrapt  in  a  delirium  of  such  volup- 
tuous melody  that  she  chided  the  morning  when  she  awoke, 
and  longed  for  night  and  her  own  forgetfulness.  Night  after 
night  the  vision  was  repeated;  and  when  her  betrothed 
came,  it  was  as  though  some  chord  of  feeling  had  jarred,  some 
tie  were  broken,  some  delicious  dream  were  interrupted,  and 
she  turned  from  him  with  vexation  and  rregret.  He  chided 
her  caprice,  which  he  endured  impatiently,  and  with  little 
show  of  forbearance.  This  did  not  restore  him  to  her  fa- 
vour, nor  render  him  more  winning  and  attractive ;  so  that 
the  invisible  gallant,  a  rival  he  little  dreamt  of,  was  silently 
occupying  the  heart  once  destined  for  his  own. 

One  evening,  Ralph,  in  pursuance  of  the  commands  he 
had  received,  arrayed  in  his  best  doublet,  brown  hose,  and 
a  huge  waist,  or  undercoat,  beneath  which  lay  a  heavy 
and  foreboding  heart,  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  an  irregular  and  ugly  structure  of  lath 
and  plaster,  well  ribbed  with  stout  timber,  situated  in  a 
sheltered  nook  near  the  edge  of  the  Beil,  a  brook  running 
below  Belfield,  once  an  establishment  of  the  renowned 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  Templars. 

Ralph  was  ushered  into  the  lady's  chamber ;  and  she,  as 
if  expecting  some  more  distinguished  visitant,  looked  with 
an  eye  of  disappointment  and  impatience  upon  the  intruder 
as  he  made  his  homely  salutation. 

"  Thine  errand  ?"  inquired  she. 

"  Verily,  a  fool's,  lady,"  replied  Ralph,  "  and  a  thriftless 
one,  I  fear  me,  into  the  bargain." 
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te  Stay  thy  tongue.  Yet  I  bethink  me  now,"  said  she, 
looking  earnestly  at  him,  "  thou  art  from  my  cousin ;  a  mes- 
senger, I  trow." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  ambiguous  hind,  "  'tis  from  other  guess 
folk  belike  ;  but — who — I — .  Like  enough  that  the  Lady 
Eleanor  will  go  a  fortune-hunting  with  such  a  simpleton  as 
I  am  ?" 

"  Go  with  thee  ?"  said  the  lady,  in  amazement. 

te  Why,  ay  ;  I  was  bid  to  bring  you  to  the  Fairies'  Chapel, 
beyond  the  waterfall  in  the  wood,  by  Healey,  and  that  ere 
to-morrow  night.  But  I  am  a  doomed  and  a  dying  man, 
for  how  should  the  Lady  Eleanor  Byron  obey  this  message  ?" 

Here  the  unhappy  miller  began  to  weep ;  but  the  lady 
was  dumb  with  astonishment. 

"  Forgive  me,  lady,  in  this  matter;  but  I  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, bound  to  mine  errand." 

"  And  what  if  I  should  accompany  thee?  Wouldest 
thou  be  my  champion,  my  protector  from  onslaught  and 
evil  ?" 

Here  he  opened  his  huge  grey  eyes  to  such  an  alarming 
extent,  that  Eleanor  had  much  ado  to  refrain  from  smiling. 

"  If  you  will  go,  lady,  I  shall  be  a  living  man  ;  and  you — " 
a  dead  woman,  probably  he  would  have  said ;  but  the  de- 
nunciation did  not  escape  his  lips,  and  the  joy  and  surprise 
of  the  wary  miller  were  beyond  utterance. 

"  But  whence  thy  message,  friend  ?"  said  the  deluded 
maiden,  eying  him  suspiciously. 

"  Why,  the  message  was  whispered  in  my  ear.  A  stranger 
brought  it,  together  with  a  dismal  threat,  should  I  not 
bring  you  at  the  time  appointed." 

Here  the  miller  again  became  uneasy  and  alarmed.  A 
cold  shudder  crept  over  him,  and  he  looked  imploringly 
upon  her. 
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"  But  they  say,  my  trusty  miller,  that  this  chapel  of  the 
fairies  may  not  be  visited,  forbidden  as  it  is  to  all  catholic 
and  devout  Christians,  after  nightfall." 

At  this  intimation  the  peccant  miller  displayed  his  broad 
thumbs,  and  looked  so  dolorous  and  apprehensive,  sprawling 
out  his  large,  ungainly  ^proportions,  that  Eleanor,  though 
not  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  mirth,  was  mightily  moved 
thereto  by  the  cowardly  and  dismal  aspect  he  betrayed. 

"  Nay,  lady,  I  beseech  you,"  he  stammered  out.  t(  I  am 
a  dead  dog — a  piece  of  useless  and  unappropriated  carrion, 
if  you  go  not.  Ha'  pity  on  your  poor  knave,  and  deliver 
me  from  my  tormentors  !" 

"  Then,  to-morrow  I  will  deliver  thee,"  said  the  maiden, 
"  and  break  thine  enchantment.  But  the  hour?" 

"  Ere  the  moonbeam  touches  the  pillar  in  the  Fairies' 
Hall." 

"  Agreed,  knave  ;  so,  begone.  Yet — and  answer  truly 
for  thy  life — was  no  pledge,  no  token,  sent  with  this  mes- 
sage ?" 

Ralph  unwillingly  drew  forth  the  token  from  his  belt. 
Fearful  that  it  might  divulge  more  than  he  wished,  the 
treacherous  messenger  had  kept  back  the  tablets  entrusted 
to  him.  He  suspected  that,  should  she  be  aware  it  was  the 
good  people  who  were  awanting  her,  he  would  have  but  a 
slender  chance  of  success. 

She  glanced  hastily,  anxiously,  over  the  page,  though  with 
great  surprise. 

"  How  now  ?"  said  she,  thoughtfully.  '«  Here  is  a  pretty 
love  billet,  truly.  The  page  is  fair  and  unspotted, — fit  em- 
blem of  a  lover's  thoughts." 

"  You  are  to  write  thereon,  lady,  your  lover's  wish,  and 
VOL.  i.  N 
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throw  it  into  the  brook  here,  hard  by.  The  stream,  a  trusty 
messenger,  will  carry  it  back  to  its  owner." 

Ralph  delivered  his  message  with  great  reluctance,  fearful 
lest  she  might  be  alarmed,  and  retract  her  promise. 

To  his  great  joy,  however,  she  placed  the  mystic  token  in 
her  bosom,  and  bade  him  attend  on  the  morrow. 

This  he  promised  faithfully ;  and,  with  a  light  heart,  re- 
turned to  his  abode. 

Eleanor  watched  his  departure  with  impatience.  She  took 
the  tablets  from  her  bosom.  Her  mind  misgave  her ;  but 
she  drew  towards  the  lamp.  Suddenly  it  shot  forth  a  tre- 
mulous blaze,  and  expired.  Yet,  with  desperate  haste,  bent, 
it  might  seem,  on  her  own  destruction,  she  hastily  approached 
the  window.  The  moonbeam  shone  full  upon  the  page,  as 
she  scrawled,  with  great  trepidation,  the  word  "  THINE." 
To  her  unspeakable  horror  the  letters  became  a  track  of 
fire  ;  but,  as  she  gazed,  a  drop  of  dark  blood  fell  on  them, 
and  obliterated  the  writing. 

"  Must  the  compact  be  in  blood  ?"  said  she,  evidently 
shrinking  from  this  unhallowed  pledge.  "  Nay,  then,  fare- 
well !  Thou  art  not  of  yon  bright  heaven.  My  hopes  are 
yet  there,  whatever  be  thy  doom  !  If  thou  art  aught  within 
the  pale  of  mercy  I  am  thine ;  but  not  in  blood  !" 

Again,  but  on  another  page,  she  wrote  the  word  "  THINE." 
Again  the  blood-drop  effaced  the  letters. 

"  Never  !  though  I  love  thee.  Why  urge  this  compact  ?" 
With  a  trembling  hand  she  retraced  her  pledge ;  and  the 
omen  was  not  repeated.  She  had  dared  much;  but  her 
hope  of  mercy  was  yet  dearer  than  her  heart's  deep  and 
overwhelming  passion.  With  joy  she  saw  the  writing  was 
unchanged. 
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Throwing  on  her  hood  and  kerchief,  she  stole  forth  to  the 
brook,  and  in  the  rivulet,  where  it  was  yet  dark  and  un- 
frozen, she  threw  the  mystic  tablet. 

The  following  night  she  watched  the  moon  as  it  rose 
above  the  huge  crags,  breaking  the  long  undulating  horizon 
of  Blackstone  Edge,  called  "  Robin  Hood's  Bed,"  or  "  Ro- 
bin Hood's  Chair."*  One  jagged  peak,  projected  upon  the 
moon's  limb,  looked  like  some  huge  spectre  issuing  from  her 
bright  pavilion.  She  rose,  red  and  angry,  from  her  dark 
couch.  Afterwards  a  thin  haze  partially  obscured  her 
brightness ;  a  pale,  wan  beam  struggling  through  the  wide 
and  attenuated  veil.  The  wind,  too,  began  to  impart  that 
peculiar  chill,  so  well  understood  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
change.  A  loud  sough  came  shuddering  through  the  frozen 
bushes,  moaning  in  the  grass  by  her  path,  as,  muffled  and 
alone,  she  took  her  adventurous  journey  to  the  mill  : — here 
she  arrived  in  about  an  hour  from  her  departure.  Ralph 
was  anxiously  expecting  her,  together  with  his  dame. 

"  Good  e'en,  lady,"  said  the  latter,  with  great  alacrity,  as 
Eleanor  crossed  the  threshold.  She  returned  the  salutation  ; 
but  her  features  were  lighted  up  with  a  wild  and  deceptive 


*  On  a  bleak  moor,  called  Monstone  Edge,  in  this  hamlet,  is  a  huge 
moor-stone  or  outlier,  which  (though  part  of  it  was  broken  off  and  re- 
moved some  years  ago)  still  retains  the  name  of  Monstone.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  quoited  thither  by  Robin  Hood,  from  his  bed  on  the  top  of 
Blackstone  Edge,  about  six  miles  off.  After  striking  the  mote  or  mark 
aimed  at,  the  stone  bounced  off  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  settled  there. 
These  stones,  however,  in  all  probability,  if  not  Druidical,  were  land- 
marks, the  ancient  boundary  of  the  hamlet  of  Healey  ;  and,  as  was  once 
customary,  the  marvellous  story  of  this  ancient  outlaw  might  be  told  to 
the  urchins  who  accompanied  the  perambulators,  with  the  addition,  pro- 
bably, of  a  few  kicks  and  cuffs,  to  make  them  remember  the  spot. 
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brightness,  and  her  glowing  eye  betrayed  the  fierce  and 
raging  conflict  within. 

"  The  shadow  will  soon  point  to  the  hour,  and  we  must 
be  gone,"  said  the  impatient  miller. 

"  Lead  on,"  replied  the  courageous  maiden  ;  and  he  shrunk 
from  her  gaze,  conscious  of  his  own  treachery  and  her  danger. 

The  hard  and  ice-bound  waters  were  dissolving,  and  might 
be  heard  to  gurgle  in  their  deep  recesses  ;  drops  began  to 
trickle  from  the  trees ;  the  bushes  to  relax  their  hold,  and 
shake  off  their  icy  trammels.  Towards  the  south-west  lay  a 
dense  range  of  clouds,  their  fleecy  tops  telling  with  what 
message  they  were  charged.  Still  the  moon  cast  a  subdued 
and  lingering  light  over  the  scene,  from  which  she  was 
shortly  destined  to  be  shut  out. 

Ralph  led  the  way  silently,  and  with  great  caution,  through 
the  slippery  ravine.  The  moonlight  flickered  through  leaf- 
less branches  on  the  heights  above  them,  their  path  wind- 
ing along  the  stream. 

"  We  must  hasten,"  said  her  guide,  "  or  we  may  miss  the 
signal.  We  shall  soon  take  leave  o'  the  moon,  and  perhaps 
lose  our  labour  thereby." 

They  crept  onwards,  until  they  saw  the  dark  rocks  in  the 
Fairies'  Chapel.  The  miller  pointed  to  a  long  withered 
bough,  its  giant  arms  flung  far  over  the  gulf,  and  its  shadow 
thrown  quite  across,  to  the  opposite  bank,  marking  a  rude 
outline  on  the  crags. 

"  The  signal,"  said  Ralph ;  "  and  by  your  favour,  lady,  I 
must  depart.  I  have  redeemed  my  pledge." 

"  Stay,  I  prithee,  but  within  hearing,"  said  Eleanor.  "  I 
like  not  the  aspect  of  this  place.  If  I  call,  hasten  instantly 
to  my  succour." 
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The  miller  promised,  but  with  a  secret  determination  not 
to  risk  his  carcass  again  for  all  the  bright-eyed  dames  in 
Christendom. 

She  listened  to  his  departing  footsteps,  and  an  indescribable 
feeling  crept  upon  her,— ^a  consciousness  that  another  was 
present  in  this  solitude.  She  was  evidently  under  the  con- 
trol of  some  invisible  agent;  the  very  freedom  of  her 
thoughts  oppressed  and  overruled  by  a  power  superior  to 
her  own.  She  strove  to  escape  this  thraldom,  but  in  vain. 
She  threw  round  an  apprehensive  glance, — all  was  still ;  the 
dripping  boughs  alone  breaking  the  almost  insupportable 
silence  that  surrounded  her.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  sigh, 
a  rustling  at  her  ear ;  and  she  felt  an  icy  breath  on  her 
cheek.  Then  a  voice,  musical  but  sad,  whispered — 

"  Thou  hast  rejected  my  suit.     Another  holds  thy  pledge." 

"  Another  !  Who  art  thou  ?"  said  the  maiden,  forgetting 
her  fears  in  the  first  emotion  of  surprise. 

"  Thou  hast  known  my  presence  in  thy  dreams  !"  replied 
the  mysterious  visitor.  Her  terrors  were  dissipated,  for  the 
being  whom  she  loved  was  the  guardian  of  her  safety. 

"  I  have  loved  thee,  maiden,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  I  have 
hovered  round  thee  as  thou  slept,  and  thou  hast  answered 
ray  every  thought.  Wherefore  hast  thou  not  obeyed  ? 
Why  not  seal  thy  compact  and  our  happiness  together?" 

"  Because  it  was  unhallowed,"  replied  she,  firmly,  though 
her  bosom  trembled  like  the  leaf  fluttering  from  its  stem. 

"  Another  has  taken  thy  pledge.  Yet  is  it  not  too  late. 
Renew  the  contract,  even  with  thy  blood,  and  I  am  thine  ! 
Refuse,  and  thou  art  his.  If  this  hour  pass,  I  am  lost  to 
thee  for  ever  I" 

"  To  whom,"  inquired  Eleanor,  "  has  it  been  conveyed  ?" 
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u  To  thy  first,  thy  betrothed  lover.  He  found  the  pledge 
that  I  would  not  receive." 

The  maiden  hesitated.  Her  eternal  hopes  might  be  com- 
promised by  this  compliance.  But  she  dreaded  the  loss  of 
her  insidious  destroyer. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?     I  fear  me  for  the  tempter  !" 

"  And  what  boots  it,  lady  ?  But  listen.  These  elves  be 
my  slaves  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  immortal.  My  term  is  nigh 
run  out,  though  it  may  be  renewed,  if,  before  the  last  hour 
be  past,  a  maiden  plight  her  hopes,  her  happiness  to  me  ! 
Ere  that  shadow  creeps  on  the  fairy  pillar,  thou  art  irrevo- 
cably mine,  or  his  whom  thou  dreadest." 

Eleanor  groaned  aloud.  She  felt  a  cold  hand  creeping 
on  her  brow.  She  screamed  involuntarily.  On  a  sudden 
the  boughs  bent  with  a  loud  crash  above  her  head,  and  a 
form,  rushing  down  the  height,  stood  before  her.  This  un- 
expected deliverer  was  Oliver  Chadwyck!  Alarmed  by  the 
cries  of  a  female,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  chase,  he  in- 
terposed at  the  very  moment  when  his  mistress  was  ensnared 
by  the  wiles  of  her  seducer. 

"  Rash  fool,  thou  hast  earned  thy  doom.  The  blood  be 
on  thine  own  head.  Thou  art  the  sacrifice  !" 

This  was  said  in  a  voice  of  terrible  and  fiendish  malignity. 
A  loud  tramp,  as  of  a  mighty  host,  was  heard  passing  away, 
and  Oliver  now  beheld  the  form  of  his  betrothed. 

"  Eleanor,  here !  in  this  unholy  place  !"  cried  her  lover. 
But  the  maiden  was  unable  to  answer. 

"  There's  blood  upon  my  hand  !"  said  he,  holding  it  up 
in  the  now  clear  and  unclouded  moonlight.  "  Art  thou 
wounded,  lady  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  she  replied ;  "  I  was  alone  ;  yet  I  felt  as 
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though  some  living  thing  were  nigh, — some  unseen  form,  of 
terrible  and  appalling  attributes  !  Was  it  not  a  dream  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Oliver,  pensively  ;  "  methought  another  was 
beside  thee  !'' 

"  I  saw  him  not." 

"  How  earnest  thou  hither  ?" 

"  Let  us  begone,"  said  she,  trembling ;  "  I  will  tell  thee 
all." 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  ;  it  throbbed  heavily. 
<c  I  am  now  free.  The  accursed  links  are  broken.  I  feel 
as  though  newly  wakened  from  some  horrible  dream ! 
Thou  hast  saved  me,  Oliver ;  but  if  thine  own  life  is  the 
price !" 

"  Fear  not ;  I  defy  their  devilish  subtlety, — in  their  very 
den,  too  ;  and  thus — and  thus,  I  renounce  the  devil  and  all 
his  works  !" 

He  spat  thrice  upon  the  ground,  to  shew  his  loathing  and 
contempt. 

"  Oh,  say  not  so  !"  cried  Eleanor,  looking  round  in  great 
alarm. 

Oliver  bore  her  in  his  arms  from  that  fearful  spot.  He 
accompanied  her  home ;  and  it  was  nigh  break  of  day  when, 
exhausted  and  alone,  she  again  retired  to  her  chamber.  By 
the  way,  Oliver  told  her  that  he  had  found  a  mysterious 
tablet,  on  the  edge  of  the  brook,  the  same  morning.  He 
had  luckily  hidden  it  in  his  bosom,  and  he  felt  as  though  a 
talisman,  or  charm,  had  protected  him  from  the  spells  in  the 
"  Fairies'  Chapel." 

Springtide  was  past,  and  great  was  the  stir  and  bustle  for 
the  approaching  nuptials  between  Oliver  Chadwyck  and  the 
Lady  Eleanor.  All  the  yeomanry,  inhabitants  of  the  ham- 
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lets  of  Honorsfield,  Butterworth,  and  Healey,  were  invited 
to  the  wedding.  Dancers  and  mummers  were  provided  ; 
wrestlers  and  cudgel  players,  with  games  and  pastimes  of  all 
sorts,  were  appointed.  The  feasts  were  to  be  holden  for 
three  days,  and  masks,  motions,  and  other  rare  devices, 
were  expected  to  surpass  and  eclipse  every  preceding  at- 
tempt of  the  like  nature. 

Eleanor  sat  in  her  lonely  bower.  It  was  the  night  before 
the  bridal.  To-morrow  would  see  her  depart  in  pageantry 
and  pomp — an  envied  bride !  Yet  was  her  heart  heavy, 
and  she  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 

She  sought  rest ;  but  sleep  was  denied.  The  owl  hooted 
at  her  window  ;  the  bat  flapped  his  leathern  wings  ;  the  taper 
burnt  red  and  heavily,  and  its  rays  were  tinged  as  though 
with  blood ;  the  fire  flung  out  its  tiny  coffin  ;  the  wind 
sobbed  aloud  at  every  cranny,  and  wailed  piteously  about 
the  dwelling. 

"  Would  that  I  might  read  my  destiny,"  thought  she. 
Her  natural  inclination  to  forbidden  practices  was  too 
powerful  to  withstand. 

Now  there  was  formerly  an  ancient  superstition,  that  if, 
on  the  night  before  marriage,  a  taper  were  burnt,  made  from 
the  fat  of  a  young  sow,  and  anointed  with  the  blood  of  the 
inquirer,  after  sundry  diabolical  and  cabalistical  rights  at 
midnight,  a  spirit  would  appear,  and  pronounce  the  good  or 
evil  destiny  of  the  querent. 

Eleanor  had  prepared  the  incantation  ere  she  laid  her 
throbbing  head  on  the  pillow.  Whether  or  not  she  slept  is 
more  than  we  can  divulge.  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
case,  dreams  being  the  echo  only  of  our  waking  anticipations. 

She  thought  there  came  a  rushing  wind.     The  door  flap- 
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ped  to  and  fro,  the  curtains  shook,  and  the  pictures  glared 
horribly  from  the  wall.  Suddenly,  starting  from  the  panel, 
with  eyes  lighted  up  like  bale-fires,  and  a  malignant  scowl 
on  her  visage,  stalked  down  one  of  the  family  portraits.  It 
was  that  of  a  female,  alnaiden  aunt  of  the  house  of  Byron, 
painted  by  one  of  the  court  artists,  whom  the  king  had 
brought  from  France,  and  patronized  at  a  heavy  cost.  This 
venerable  dame  appeared  to  gaze  at  the  spectator  from 
whatsoever  situation  she  was  beholden.  The  eyes  even 
seemed  to  follow  you  when  passing  across  the  chamber, — a 
natural  consequence  though,  and  only  marvelled  at  by  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate. 

This  ancient  personage  now  advanced  from  her  hanging- 
place,  and,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  opened  out  a 
fiery  scroll  with  these  ominous  words  :  — 

"  Maid,  wife,  and  widow  in  one  day ! 
This  shall  be  thy  destiny." 

Eleanor  struggled  hard,  but  was  unable  to  move.  She  la- 
boured for  utterance,  but  could  not  speak.  At  length,  with 
one  desperate  effort,  a  loud  cry  escaped  her,  and  the  vision 
disappeared.  She  slept  no  more,  but  morning  disclosed  her 
haggard  cheek  and  sunken  eye,  intimating  that  neither  hope 
nor  enjoyment  could  have  been  the  companion  of  her 
slumbers. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  June.  The  sun  rode  high  and 
clear  in  the  blue  heavens.  The  birds  had  "  sung  their 
matins  blythe"  ere  the  bridegroom  arrived  with  his  at- 
tendants. Merrily  did  the  village  choristers  acquit  them- 
selves in  their  vocation,  while  those  that  were  appointed 
strewed  flowers  in  the  way.  The  bells  of  St.  Chad  trolled 
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out  their  merry  notes  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the 
bride,  on  her  snow-white  palfrey,  passed  on,  escorted  by  her 
husband,  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Gay  cavaliers  on 
horseback,  and  maidens  prancing  by  their  side,  made  the 
welkin  ring  with  loud  and  mirthful  discourse.  The  elder 
Byron  rode  on  his  charger  by  the  side  of  Jordan  Chadwyck 
and  his  eldest  son,  with  whom  rode  the  vicar,  Richard  Salley, 
nothing  loth  to  contribute  his  folly  to  the  festival. 

As  the  procession  drew  nigh  to  the  hall,  a  messenger  rode 
forward  in  great  haste,  whispering  to  Byron,  who,  with  angry 
and  disordered  looks,  shouted  aloud  to  Oliver. 

"  Away,  away  !  The  cowardly  Traffords  are  at  our 
threshold.  They  have  skulked  out,  like  traitors  as  they 
be,  knowing  our  absence  at  the  feast.  'Tis  an  old  feud,  and 
a  bloody  one.  Who  is  for  Byron  ?  Down  with  the  Traf- 
fords I" 

The  old  man  here  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  off 
with  his  attendants. 

'<  A  Byron,  a  Byron  !"  shouted  Oliver,  as  he  followed  in 
full  cry,  first  leaving  his  wife  under  a  suitable  and  safe 
escort.  Soon  they  routed  the  enemy,  but  the  prediction 
was  complete ;  for  Eleanor  became 

"  Maid,  wife,  and  widow,  in  one  day !" 

her  husband  being  slain  during  the  battle. 

The  blood  of  man  was  held  of  little  account  in  those  days, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  award  on  the  occasion  : 

"  In  virtue  of  a  writ  of  appeal  of  death,  sued  out  against 
Sir  John  Trafford,  Knight,  his  tenants  and  servants,  the  sum 
of  sixty  pounds  was  deemed  to  be  paid  by  Trafford  to  Biroun, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  cousins  and  friends  of  the 
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late  Oliver  C.,  in  the  parish  church  of  Manchester;  on  the 
award  of  Sir  Thomas  Sfanley,  Knight,  Lord  Stanley,  viz., 
ten  marks  at  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  ten  marks 
at  St.  Marty n,  yearly,  until,  the  whole  was  paid,  and  all 
parties  to  be  fully  friends.  Dated  London,  24th  March, 
20  Edward  IV.,  1480." 


THE    PEEL   OF  FOULDREY. 


THE  ancient  castle  or  Peel  of  Fouldrey  (the  island  of 
fowls)  stands  a  little  beyond  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
isle  of  Walney.  This  castle  and  its  site  belong  to  the  liberty 
of  Furness. 

The  ruins,  seen  from  the  heights  above  Rampside,  are 
beautifully  picturesque.  Though  the  sea  has  wasted  part  of 
the  outworks,  yet  the  remains  exhibit  a  complete  specimen 
of  the  principles  and  plan  upon  which  these  ancient  defences 
were  usually  constructed. 

The  period  when  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained, but  probably  it  was  one  of  the  fortresses  which  fell 
under  the  dismantling  orders  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  port  is  very  large  and  commodious,  and  would  float 
a  first-rate  ship  of  war  at  low  water. 


It  was  in  the  "  merrie  month  of  May,"  in  the  year  1487, 
scarcely  two  years  after  Richard's  overthrow  at  Bosworth, 
and  Earl  Richmond's  usurpation  of  the  English  crown  by 
the  title  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  a  great  armament, 
landing  on  the  barren  island  of  Fouldrey,  took  possession  of 
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the  castle,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay  of  Morecambe,  and  a  position  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  invaders.  It  occupied,  with  the  out- 
works and  defences,  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  island, — a 
few  acres  only  ; — two  or  three  fishermen's  huts,  at  that  time, 
being  irregularly  scattered  on  the  beach  below.  Built  by 
the  monks  of  Furness,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.,  as  a 
retreat  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  and  a  formidable  bar- 
rier against  their  approaches  by  sea,  it  was  now  unexpectedly 
wrested  from  its  owners,  becoming  a  point  of  resistance  from 
whence  the  formidable  power  of  Henry  might  be  withstood, 
and,  in  the  end,  successfully  opposed. 

A  royal  banner  floated  from  the  battlements, — the  fortress 
had  been  formally  taken  into  possession  by  the  invaders  in 
the  name  of  their  king,  previously  proclaimed  at  Dublin  by 
the  title  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  youth  was  crowned 
there  with  a  diadem  taken  from  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
priests  and  nobles  espousing  his  cause  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary enthusiasm  ;  and  Henry,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  was  threatened,  from  a  source  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  deemed  contemptible,  with  the  loss  of  his  ill-gotten  sove- 
reignty. 

Lambert  Simnel,  according  to  some  historians,  was  the 
real  name  of  this  «  pretender ;"  but  there  be  others  who 
scruple  not  to  assert  that  he  was  in  reality  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Warwick,  son  to  Clarence,  elder  brother  of 
Richard  III.,  and  that  he  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
Tower,  where  he  long  suffered  an  ignominious  confinement 
by  the  cruel  policy  of  Henry.  The  prior  claims  of  this 
young  prince  to  the  English  crown  could  not  be  doubted, 
and  Margaret,  the  "  bold"  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  to 
Edward  IV.,  had  furnished  the  invader  with  a  body  of  two 
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thousand  chosen  Flemish  troops,  commanded  by  Martin 
Swartz,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  With  them  came 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  related  to  Edward  IV.  by  intermarriage 
with  Elizabeth,  the  king's  eldest  sister. 

This  nobleman  had  long  entertained  ambitious  views  to- 
wards the  crown ;  his  uncle  Richard,  it  is  said,  in  default  of 
issue  to  himself,  having  expressed  the  intention  of  declaring 
Lincoln  his  successor.  The  Lord  Lovel,  too,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  reigning  prince,  who  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy before-time  for  protection,  was  intrusted  with  a  com- 
mand in  the  expedition.  To  these  were  joined  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  the  king's  deputy  for  Ireland,  with  several  others  of 
the  nobility  from  the  sister  kingdom.  The  countenance 
thus  unexpectedly  given  to  the  rebellion  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  great  accession  of  military  force  from 
abroad,  raised  the  courage  and  exultation  of  the  Irish  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  they  threatened  to  overrun  England,  no- 
thing doubting  but  their  restless  and  disaffected  spirit 
would  be  fully  met  by  a  similar  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  they  invaded.  In  supposing  that  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  north  of  England,  and  especially  in  Lancashire, 
would  immediately  join  their  standard,  they  had  not  calcu- 
lated wisely.  The  king,  in  crushing  the  hopes  of  the  Yorkists, 
had  made  himself,  at  that  period,  too  popular  in  the  county  ; 
— the  reluctance,  too,  which  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Englishmen  would  feel  in  identifying  themselves  with  a 
troop  of  foreign  adventurers,  as  well  as  their  general  animo- 
sity against  the  Irish,  to  whom  the  "  northerns"  never  bore 
any  good  will,  being  too  near  neighbours  to  agree, — these 
circumstances  taken  into  account,  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
expedition  might  have  been  easily  prognosticated.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Broughton,  a  gentleman  of  some  note  in  Furness,  was 
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the  only  person  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  county  who 
joined  their  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  a  loser  by 
his  defection. 

This  brief  preliminary  statement  we  have  thought  essential 
to  the  right  understanding  and  development  of  our  plot. 

The  evening  was  dark  and  lowering ;  the  sky,  broken  into 
wild  irregular  masses  of  red  and  angry  clouds.  The  sun, 
after  throwing  one  fierce  look  over  the  broad  and  troubled 
sea,  had  sunk  behind  a  hard,  huge,  battlement  of  cloud,  on 
the  round  waving  edges  of  which  ran  a  bright  burning  rim, 
that  looked  like  a  train  of  fire  ignited  by  the  glowing  lumi- 
nary behind. 

The  beach  round  the  little  island  of  Fouldrey  is  mostly 
covered  with  pebbles,  thrown  up  by  the  tide,  occasionally 
intermingled  with  rock,  and  patches  of  dark  verdure.  A 
few  boats  may  be  seen  with  their  equipments,  and  two  or 
three  straggling  nets  upon  the  shore.  A  distant  sail  occa- 
sionally glides  across  the  horizon  ;  but  the  usual  aspect  is 
that  of  solitude,  still  and  uninterrupted,  the  abode  of  sterility 
and  sadness  ;  but,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  the  nar- 
row bay  was  glittering  with  gallant  streamers.  Ships  of 
war,  in  all  their  pride  and  panoply,  majestically  reposed  upon 
its  bosom.  All  was  bustle  and  impatience.  The  trumpet 
note  of  war  brayed  fiercely  from  the  battlements.  Incessant 
was  the  march  of  troops  in  various  directions.  Tents  were 
pitched  before  the  castle.  Guards  were  appointed  ;  and  this 
hitherto  peaceful  and  solitary  spot  resounded  with  the  din  of 
arms,  and  the  hoarse  clang  of  preparation  for  the  approach- 
ing strife.  „ 

Messengers  were  constantly  passing  to  and  from  the  main 
land.  The  insignia  of  royalty  were  ostentatiously  displayed, 
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and  the  captains  and  leaders  within  the  fortress  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  this  mimic  and  motley  court,  in  honour  of  their  an- 
ticipated sovereign. 

Under  a  steep  cliff,  washed  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  but 
of  no  great  height,  and  above  which  the  higher  walls  of  the 
castle  or  keep  might  be  discovered,  sat  two  fishermen,  the 
owners,  or  rather  occupiers,  of  one  of  the  cottages,  built 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  fortress,  where  these  peaceful 
inhabitants  had  placed  their  little  nests,  protected  and  covered 
by  the  wing  of  their  loftier,  but  more  exposed,  and  danger- 
ous neighbour. 

The  place  they  had  chosen  for  their  conference  was  se- 
cluded from  general  observation,  and  their  low  and  heavy 
speech  was  concealed  from  the  prying  sentinels  above,  by 
the  hoarse  and  impetuous  voice  of  the  retiring  waves.  Not 
many  paces  distant  was  the  inlet  to  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, supposed  to  lead  under  the  deepest  foundations  of  the 
castle  ;  but  its  termination  was  now  a  mystery,  at  any  rate 
to  the  present  occupiers  and  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Many 
strange  and  horrible  stories  were  told,  and  believed,  of  its 
uses  and  destination  in  times  past.  Being  burdened  with  a 
bad  name, — "  some  uncleansed  murder  stuck  to  it," — the 
place  ran  little  risk  of  disturbance  or  intruders.  When  the 
tides  ran  high,  this  outlet  was  inaccessible,  being  partly 
flooded  by  the  sea.  From  neglect  and  disuse,  an  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  pebbles  washed  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves  into  the  cavity,  was  deposited  there,  so  that  the  en- 
trance, which,  according  to  tradition,  was  once  wide  and 
Sufficiently  lofty  for  a  person  to  walk  upright,  was  now 
dwindled  into  a  narrow  and  insignificant  looking  hole, 
scarcely  big  enough  to  admit  an  urchin. 
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"  Thee  hasna  seen  it  thysel',  then  ?"  said  one  of  the  fisher- 
men to  his  companion. 

*'  Nea ;  I  waur  it  hoose,  man,  when  it  cam'  ;  but" — the 
speaker  looked  wistfully  towards  the  dark  entrance  we  have 
named;  tf  but  I'se  sure  Dick  wouldna  seay  sae  if" — 

"  Dick's  a  starin  gowk,  an'  a  coward,  too.  I'se  warrant 
there  waur  plenty  o'  room  'twixt  his  carcass  and  the  wa'. 
That  I'd  bin  there  i'stead  I  There  shouldn't  ha'  bin  room 
to  cram  a  herrin'  tail  atween  me  an'  the  ghost's  substance. 
I  would  ha'  hedged  him  up  thus,  an'  then  master  ghost, 
taken  a-back,  says,  «  Friend,  by  yeere  sweet  leave  I  would 
pass;'  but  I  make  out  elbows  and  arms  this'n,  facing  till  him 
so — Help  !  murder !" 

This  sudden  change  in  the  voice  and  attitude  of  the 
speaker,  this  sudden  exhalation  of  his  courage,  unfortunately 
arose  from  the  parties  having,  in  the  heat  and  interest  of  the 
discourse,  turned  their  backs  to  the  haunted  entrance,  and  so 
intent  was  Davy  in  accommodating  the  action  to  the  valiant 
tenour  of  his  speech  that  it  was  only  on  turning  round,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  to  his  companion  the  way  in  which 
he  would  have  disputed  a  passage  with  the  ghost,  that  he 
was  aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  presence  of  that  ter- 
rible thing,  and  within  a  very  few  inches  too  of  his  own 
person.  They  stayed  not  for  any  further  exemplification  of 
this  theory  of  ghost-laying,  but  in  an  instant  were  beyond 
observation,  bounding  over  the  beach,  nor  once  looking 
behind  them  until  safe  in  their  little  hut,  and  the  door 
fastened  against  the  fearful  intruder.  Davy,  being  foremost 
in  the  race,  sat  down,  followed  by  his  companion,  George, 
who,  maugre  his  great  apprehensions,  could  not  forbear 
laughing  heartily  at  the  sudden  melting  away  of  the  big- 
mouthed  valour  of  this  cowardly  boaster. 
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"  Praised  be  our  lady  of  Furness,"  said  the  merry  taunter, 
with  many  interruptions  from  laughter  and  want  of  breath, 
"  thy  heels  are  as  glib  as  thy  tongue  ;  for  which, — oh  !  oh  ! 
I  am  breathed — blown — dispossessed  of  my  birthright,  free 
quaffing  o5  the  air.  Ha,  ha !  I  cannot  laugh.  Oh  I  what  a 
mouth  didst  thou  make  at  old  black  sleeves.  Gaping  so,  I 
wonder  he  mistook  not  thy  muzzle  for  one  of  the  vents  into 
his  old  quarters.  A  pretty  gull  thee  be'st,  to  swallow  yon 
black  porpoise." 

"  I  tell  thee,  messmate,"  returned  the  other,  gravely, 
"  thou  hast  miss'd  thy  tack.  It  waur  but  a  slip,  may  be  a 
kin'  of  a  sudden  start  which  took  me,  as  they  say,  by  the 
nape.  I  jumped  back,  I  own, — a  foul  accident,  by  which  he 
took  advantage.  He  comes  behind  me,  thou  sees,  and  with 
a  skip  'at  would  have  seated  him  upo'  the  topmost  perch  o' 
the  castle,  he  lights  whack,  thump,  fair  upo'  my  shoulders. 
I  ran  but  to  shake  the  whoreson  black  slug  fro'  my  carcase. 
Saints  ha*  mercy,  but  his  legs  waur  colder  than  a  wet  sheet. 
I  soon  unshipp'd  my  cargo,  though  ;  I  tumbled  him  into  the 
sea — made  a  present  of  old  black  sleeves  to  the  fishes  !" 

(l  Thou  lying  chub,"  said  George,  angrily,  "  did  not  I 
watch  thee  ?  Why,  thou  cub,  thou  cormorant,  thou  maker 
of  long  lies  and  quick  legs,  didst  not  o'ershoot  me,  ay,  by 
some  fathoms  ?  I  followed  hard  i'  thy  wake,  but  I  see'd 
nought  of  all  this  bullscuddering  of  thine.  Faith,  but  thou 
didst  ply  thy  courses  with  a  wet  sail  !" 

"  Go  to,  Geordie ;  go  to.  A  juggle,  I  tell  thee;  sheer 
malice  of  the  enemy,  fow'  an'  fause  as  he  be."  Here  he  spat 
on  the  floor  to  shew  his  detestation  and  contempt;  but 
George,  either  too  ignorant  or  too  idle  to  reply,  took  down 
a  dried  flook  from  the  chimney,  and,  warming  it  on  the 
glowing  turf  for  a  few  minutes,  was  soon  occupied  in  dis- 
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posing  of  this  dainty  and  favourite  repast.  Their  hut  was 
of  the  rudest  construction.  The  walls  were  of  boulder 
stones  from  the  beach,  loosely  set  up  with  mud  and  slime, 
and  in  several  places  decidedly  deviating  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  roof  was^  thatched  with  rushes,  and  shaped 
like  unto  a  fish's  back,  having  a  marvellous  big  hump  in  the 
middle,  upon  which  grew  a  fair  tuft  of  long  lank  herbage, 
while  bunches  of  the  biting  yellow  stonecrop  clung  in  irre- 
gular patches  of  bright  green  verdure  about  the  extremities. 
The  interior  was  lighted  by  a  single  casement,  shewing  an 
assemblage  of  forms  the  most  homely  and  primitive  in  their 
construction.  The  floor,  paved  with  blue  pebbles ;  the  fire- 
place, a  huge  hearth-flag  merely,  on  which  lay  a  heap  of 
glowing  turf,  an  iron  pot  depending  from  a  crook  above. 
The  smoke,  curling  lazily  through  a  raft  of  fish,  drying  a 
few  feet  above  the  flame,  and  acquiring  the  requisite  flavour, 
with  considerable  difficulty  reached  a  hole  in  the  roof,  where 
the  adverse  and  refractory  wind  not  unfrequently  disputed 
its  passage,  and  drove  it  down  again  to  assist  the  colds  and 
rheums  by  its  stimulating  propensities.  A  broken  chair,  a 
three-legged  stool,  and  a  table  with  no  greater  number  of 
supporters,  a  truckle  bed,  and  an  accumulation  of  nets,  oars, 
and  broken  implements  of  the  like  nature,  were  the  usual 
deposits  about  the  chamber.  The  two  fishermen  were  part- 
ners in  their  gainful  trade,  and,  not  having  tasted  the  bliss  of 
conjugal  comforts,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  negative  good,  from  the 
absence  of  evil,  and  lived  a  tolerably  quiet  and  harmonious 
life  in  these  outskirts  of  creation. 

The  few  simple  and  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  island 
had  been  so  bewildered  and  confounded  by  the  turmoil  and 
disorder  consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  their  hitherto 
peaceful  and  quiet  resting-place,  that  some  half  dozen  of 
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them,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  had  quitted  their 
homes ;  others,  secure  from  their  poverty  and  insignificance, 
still  remained,  though  much  disturbed  with  wonder  and  silly 
surmises,  and  ready  to  catch  at  any  stray  marvels  that  fell  in 
their  way.  The  subterraneous  and  half-concealed  passage 
in  the  rock,  or  rather  shale,  on  which  the  castle  stands, 
always  under  the  ban  of  some  vague  and  silly  apprehension, 
had  been  reported  of  late  as  manifesting  more  than  equi- 
vocal symptoms  of  supernatural  possession.  Dick  Empson, 
or  long-nebbed  Dick,  a  sort  of  shrewd,  half-witted  incar- 
nation, it  might  be,  of  the  goblin  or  elfin  species,  a  runner  of 
errands  from  the  abbey  of  Furness  to  the  castle,  and  a  being 
whose  pranks  and  propensities  to  mischief  were  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  affirmed,  but  a  few  hours  before, 
that  he  saw  a  black  figure  on  the  previous  night  issuing 
from  the  hole :  and  that  there  was  no  connexion  or  under- 
standing between  this  ghostly  appearance  and  the  present 
occupiers  of  the  castle  was  evident  from  the  mystery  and 
secrecy  that  attended  its  movements.  This  was  doubtless 
the  phantom  or  goblin  that,  from  time  immemorial,  had 
been  the  cause  of  such  sinister  dispositions  towards  the 
"  haunted  passage."  Davy  and  his  friend  had  unexpect- 
edly stumbled  upon  its  track,  for  they  had  not  calculated 
on  its  appearance,  at  any  rate,  before  midnight. 

In  the  castle,  Peel,  or  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  on  that  night,  too, 
there  was  a  mighty  disturbance,  not  unaccompanied  with 
vexation  and  alarm.  It  was  soon  after  the  first  watch.  The 
new  made  monarch  was  asleep  in  his  chamber — an  ill-fur- 
nished apartment  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  tower  or 
keep,  looking  out  by  a  narrow  window  towards  the  sea.  The 
next,  or  middle  chamber,  was  on  a  level,  and  communicating 
with  the  first  landing  or  principal  entrance.  The  latter 
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apartment,  in  which  were  the  guards,  and  others  immedi- 
ately about  the  king's  person,  served  the  purposes  of  an 
ante-room  to  the  presence-chamber. 

The  room  opposite,  for  there  were  three  divisions  on  each 
floor,  was  subdivided  into  several  parts,  and  occupied  by  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  and  his  attendants ;  the  rooms  above  being 
devoted  to  Swartz,  Lovel,  and  Fitzgerald,  with  their  trains. 
Below  were  the  guard-rooms,  and  offices  assigned  to  the 
staff,  with  the  war  stores  and  munitions  belonging  to  the 
expedition. 

In  the  same  chamber  with  the  king  lay  his  confessor  and 
chief  adviser,  one  Simon,  a  wily  and  ambitious  priest,  who 
was  the  prime  agent,  if  not  mover,  in  this  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  reigning  power.  No  other  individual  was  suffered 
to  remain  through  the  night  in  the  king's  apartment. 

It  was  about  the  first  watch,  as  before  mentioned,  when 
the  guards  and  attendants  were  alarmed  by  loud  cries  from 
the  royal  chamber.  They  hastened  to  the  door,  but  it  was 
bolted,  and  their  apprehensions  for  that  time  were  allayed 
by  the  voice  of  the  priest  assuring  them  that  the  king  was 
safe,  but  that  an  ugly  dream  had  awakened  him.  Lincoln, 
whom  this  tumult  had  quickly  brought  to  the  spot,  retired 
grumbling  at  so  unseasonable  a  disturbance.  Scarcely  had 
an  hour  elapsed,  ere  the  cries  were  repeated.  Unsheathing 
his  sword,  the  proud  Earl  of  Lincoln  marched  angrily  to 
the  door,  and  swore  a  loud  broad  oath,  that  he  would  see 
the  king,  or  burst  open  the  barrier.  With  him  came  others 
from  the  rooms  overhead,  so  that  the  priest  was  forced, 
however  unwillingly,  to  open  the  door,  and  Lincoln,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  beheld  the  young  pretender  in  bed, 
pale,  and  with  a  rueful  countenance,  still  retaining  the 
traces  of  some  deadly  horror. 
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"  What  hath  disturbed  your  highness  ?  We  would  fain 
know  the  cause  of  this  alarm,  and  punish,  ay,  punish  home 
the  traitor!"  said  Lincoln,  darting  a  furious  look  at  the 
confessor,  to  whom  he  bore  no  good  will. 

**  Nay,  friends,  I  shall — I  shall  be  well  presently.  I  be- 
seech you  be  not  disturbed.  'Tis  a  dream — a  vision  that 
hath  troubled  me.  I  thought  I  was  in  the  tower — in  my 
prison  chamber, — and  the  tyrant  came  and  grasped  me 
by  the  throat.  With  that  I  jumped  up,  and,  as  Heaven  is 
my  witness,  I  saw  a  dark  figure  slip  through  the  floor  by 
yon  grim  buttress,  behind  which  is  the  private  staircase  to 
the  summit." 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  corner  of  the  chamber 
near  the  bed,  on  the  outside  of  which  a  winding  staircase 
ran  up  from  below,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  any  commu- 
nication from  these  stairs  into  the  king's  chamber.  Lincoln 
examined  the  buttress  with  his  sword,  and  Swartz,  the 
Fleming,  with  his  fingers  ;  but  there  was  no  apparent  open- 
ing or  crevice  that  could  betoken  any  outlet  or  conceal- 
ment. The  floor  was  examined,  and  with  the  same  result ; 
so  that  they  were  fain  to  depart,  little  doubting  that  the 
whole  was  the  effect  of  some  mental  disturbance. 

With  the  morning  dawn  came  Sir  Thomas  Broughton. 
A  grand  council  was  appointed  for  that  day,  in  which  the 
final  arrangement  of  their  plans  was  to  be  discussed.  A 
royal  banquet  was  prepared,  and  the  Flemish  gunners  were 
to  give  a  specimen  of  their  craft,  from  the  battlements. 

The  forenoon  came  on  chill  and  squally,  with  a  low  scud 
driving  rapidly  from  the  west.  A  drizzling  rain  was  the 
result,  which  increased  with  the  coming  tide. 

The  little  island  was  covered  with  tents,  forming  an  en- 
campment of  no  mean  extent  and  appearance. 
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Sir  Thomas,  with  a  few  attendants,  after  being  ferried 
over  the  channel  which  separates  the  island  of  Fouldrey 
from  the  main  land,  was  conducted  through  avenues  of" 
tents  and  armed  men.  The  Flemish  soldiers,  fierce  and 
almost  motionless,  looked  like  an  array  of  grim  statues. 
The  Irish  levies,  in  a  state  of  more  lax  discipline,  were  col- 
lected in  merry  groups,  whiling  away  the  time  in  thriftless 
and  noisy  discourse. 

Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  descended  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
family  of  great  antiquity,  was,  by  virtue  of  this  hereditary 
and  aboriginal  descent,  of  a  proud  and  pompous  bearing. 
Being  allied  to  most  of  the  principal  families  in  these  parts, 
he  was  won  over,  by  solicitation  from  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  one  of  the  confederates  in  her  attempt  to  restore 
the  line  of  York  to  the  English  crown.  Fond  of  show,  and 
careful  as  to  his  own  personal  appearance,  he  was  clad  in  a 
steel  coat  of  great  beauty  ;  this  ponderous  form  of  defence 
having  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the  preceding 
reign.  His  sword-belt  was  so  disposed  that  the  weapon  re- 
mained in  front,  while  a  dagger  was  attached  to  the  right 
hip.  Over  his  armour  he  wore  a  scarlet  cloak,  and,  as  he 
strode  proudly  up  the  avenues  to  the  gate,  he  looked  as 
though  he  felt  that  on  his  fiat  alone  depended  the  very  ex- 
istence of  those  he  beheld.  After  he  had  passed  the  first 
drawbridge  into  the  outer  court,  or  bayle,  a  band  of  archers, 
drawn  up  in  full  array,  opened  their  ranks  to  receive  this 
puissant  chieftain.  These  were  the  most  efficient  of  the 
troops,  and  partly  English,  having  been  brought  from  Ire- 
land by  the  deputy.  They  were  clad  in  shirts  of  chain-mail, 
with  wide  sleeves,  over  which  was  a  small  vest  of  red  cloth, 
laced  in  front.  They  had  tight  hose  on  their  legs,  and 
braces  on  their  left  arms.  Behind  them,  and  on  each  side, 
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were  part  of  the  infantry,  consisting  of  billmen  and  hal- 
berdiers ;  but  the  most  formidable  looking  soldiers  were  the 
Flemish  gunners,  or  harquebusiers,  so  named  from  the  bar- 
barous Latin  word  arcusbusus,  evidently  derived  from  the 
Italian  arcabouza  ;  i.e.,  a  bow  with  a  tube  or  hole.  It  was 
made  with  a  stock  and  trigger,  in  imitation  of  the  cross  bow. 
The  match,  no  longer  applied  by  the  hand  to  the  touch-hole, 
was  fixed  into  a  cock,  brought  down  to  the  pan  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  trigger.  This  being,  at  the  time,  a  recent  in- 
vention, excited  no  little  curiosity  and  admiration. 

At  the  inner  court,  and  near  the  main  entrance  to  the 
keep,  Sir  Thomas  was  received  in  great  state  by  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  whose  high,  but  easy  and  pleasant  bearing,  bespoke 
him  to  have  been  long  the  inmate  and  follower  of  courts, 
while  the  stiff  attitudes  and  formal  demeanour  of  Sir 
Thomas  were  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  contrast. 

"  Welcome,  Sir  Thomas,  to  our  court  in  this  fair  haven. 
Your  presence,  like  your  fidelity,  hath  a  goodly  savour  in  it, 
being  alway  before,  and  better  than  our  expectation  or  our 
fears.  How  fareth  our  cousin,  and  our  pretty  dames  in 
Furness  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  word.  My  poor 
services  are  repaid  tenfold,  in  their  acceptance  by  the  king," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  bending,  but  with  an  ill  grace,  by  reason 
of  little  use  in  that  excellent  art. 

'*  Into  our  council-chamber,  Sir  Thomas,  where  you  shall 
render  homage  to  the  king  in  person." 

This  council-chamber  was  none  other  than  the  king's 
bedroom,  whither,  with  great  ceremony,  Sir  Thomas  was 
conducted.  In  this  mimic  court  there  was  a  marvellous 
show  of  ceremony,  and  a  great  observance  of,  and  attention 
to,  forms  and  royal  usages, — ridiculous  enough  where  a  few 
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acres  formed  the  whole  of  the  monarch's  territory,  and  an 
ugly,  ill-contrived  castle  his  palace.  But  his  followers  be- 
haved as  though  England's  sovereignty  were  theirs,  being 
well  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  the  shadow,  having 
little  hold  or  employment  of  the  substance. 

Before  a  long,  narrow  tafile,  near  the  bed,  and  on  a  high- 
backed  oaken  chair,  sat  the  young  pretender.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  richly  embroidered  gown,  the  sleeves  wide, 
and  hanging  down  from  the  wrists  like  lappets.  On  his 
head  was  a  low  cap,  surmounted  by  long,  waving  feathers, 
and  his  manners  and  appearance  were  not  devoid  of  grace 
and  gentility.  He  displayed  considerable  self-possession, 
and  wore  his  kingly  honours  with  great  assurance.  He  was 
of  a  fair  and  sanguine  complexion,  pale  rather  than  clear, 
and  his  hair  clustered  in  heavy  ringlets  on  his  shoulders.  A 
rapid  and  somewhat  uncertain  motion  of  the  eye,  and  his 
mouth  not  well  closed,  shewed,  that  although  he  might  have 
been  schooled  to  the  exhibition,  and  could  wear  the  outward 
show  of  firmness  and  decision,  yet  in  the  hour  of  emergency 
and  in  the  day  of  trial  his  fortitude  would  in  all  likelihood 
forsake  him. 

At  his  right  hand  sat  the  priest,  in  a  white  cassock  and 
scapulary.  A  black  hood,  thrown  back  upon  his  shoulders, 
exhibited  the  form  and  disposition  of  his  head  to  great  ad- 
vantage. His  features  were  large,  expressive,  and  command- 
ing. The  fire  of  a  brilliant  grey  eye  was  scarcely  tempered 
by  his  overhanging  brows ;  though,  at  times,  the  spirit 
seemed  to  retire  behind  their  grim  shadows,  to  survey  more 
securely  and  unobservedly  the  aspect  and  appearances  with- 
out. 

Swartz,  the  Flemish  general,  a  blunt  military  chieftain, 
VOL.  i.  o 
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was  at  his  side.  A  black,  bushy  beard,  some  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  his  honest',  good-humoured  face,  was  placed  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  wary,  pale,  and  somewhat  dubious  aspect 
of  the  priest. 

Kildare,  the  Irish  deputy,  and  Lovel,  with  several  of  the 
senior  officers  and  captains,  were  assembled  round  the  table. 

The  room  was  lofty,  lighted  by  a  small  pointed  window, 
and  contained  the  luxury  of  a  fire-place,  in  which  lay  some 
blazing  embers ;  a  grateful  and  refreshing  sight  in  that  chill 
and  ungenial  atmosphere. 

The  needful  ceremonies  being  gone  through,  Sir  Thomas 
was  honoured  with  a  place  at  the  board  near  to  where  it 
rested  against  the  buttress  before  mentioned,  the  priest  ad- 
dressing him  as  follows  : — 

"  My  lord  Abbot  of  Furness,  Sir  Thomas,  what  news  of 
him  ?  Hath  he  yet  signified  his  adherence  to  our  cause  ? 
We  hope  you  bring  tidings  of  such  auspicious  import." 

"  He  doth  yet  procrastinate,  I  hear,  until  he  have  news 
from  the  court,"  replied  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  yet  I  trust  his  want 
of  zeal  and  obedience  will  not  hinder  our  march." 

u  And  the  proud  nobles  of  Lancashire,  how  stand  they 
affected  towards  our  good  prospering  ?" 

"Truly,  they  are,  as  one  may  say,  neither  cold  nor 
hot ;  but  of  a  moderate  temperature,  midway,  it  would 
seem — " 

"  Which  is  an  indication  of  neither  zeal  nor  obedience," 
said  Swartz,  suddenly  cutting  short  the  tedious  verbosity  of 
Sir  Thomas's  intended  harangue.  "  Open  enemies  before 
lukewarm  friends !" 

"  Prithee,  general,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  placid  smile, 
during  which  his  eyes  seemed  to  shrink  within  their  dim 
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sockets,  "  be  not  over  hasty.  We  cannot  reasonably  hope 
that  they  should  flock  to  our  standard  almost  ere  we  unfurl 
it  for  their  gathering." 

"  Your  speech  hath  a  reasonable  property  in  it,"  replied 
Sir  Thomas,  "and,  as  w§  may  say,  savoureth  of  great  judg- 
ment, which,  being  of  an  excellent  nature  in  itself,  doth 
thereby  control  and  exercise,  in  its  own  capacity,  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  all  others." 

This  formidable  issue  of  words  was  delivered  with  much 
earnestness  of  enunciation  ;  but  of  its  use  or  meaning,  pro- 
bably, the  speaker  was  fully  as  ignorant  as  his  hearers.  Even 
at  the  fountain-head,  his  ideas  were  sufficiently  obscure,  but 
when  fairly  rolling  forth  from  the  spring,  they  sometimes 
begat  such  a  froth  and  turbidity  in  their  course,  that  no 
reasonable  discernment  could  fathom  their  depth  or  bearing. 

A  short  silence  was  the  result,  which  none,  for  a  while, 
cared  to  disturb,  lest  he  should  betray  his  lack  of  under- 
standing in  dark  sentences. 

"  We  know  your  loyalty,"  said  the  king,  "  which  hath  a 
sufficient  impress  on  it  to  pass  current  without  scrutiny. 
Your  example,  Sir  Thomas,  will  be  of  competent  weight, 
without  the  casting  or  imposition  of  vain  words  into  the 
scale.  We  acknowledge  your  ready  zeal  in  our  just  cause." 

"  Your  highness'  grace,  my  liege,"  said  Lincoln,  ere  Sir 
Thomas  could  gather  words  for  a  fitting  reply,  "  doth  honey 
your  confections  well.  Men  swallow  them  without  wincing 
or  wry  faces." 

Sir  Thomas  would  not  thus  be  deprived  of  his  right  to 
a  reply  ;  and  was  just  commencing,  with  a  suitable  attitude 
for  the  purpose,  when,  lo !  the  trenchant  knight,  who  sat  on 
a  small  stool  beside  the  corner  buttress,  with  a  loud  cry, 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  gaping  cavity  in  the  floor  suffi- 
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ciently  accounted  for  the  precipitate  mode  of  his  departure. 
Uprising  on  the  ruins  of  Sir  Thomas  started  forth  a  gro- 
tesque figure  from  the  chasm,  clad  in  coarse  attire,  a  ludi- 
crous solemnity  on  his  strange  and  uncouth  visage,  as,  with 
a  shrill  and  squeaking  tone,  he  cried — 

"  Ay,  ay,  masters ;  but  my  master  will  gi'e  me  a  blessing 
for  the  finding  o'  this  mouse-nest ;  and  a  priest's  blessin' 
is  worth  a  king's  curse,  any  time  ;  and  so  good  morrow, 
knaves." 

"  Stay  I"  said  Lincoln,  seizing  the  intruder,  none  other 
than  our  light-witted  acquaintance,  "  lang-nebbit  Dick," 
whose  prying  propensities  were  notorious,  and  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  that  morning  the  arduous  task  of  exploring 
the  subterraneous  passage  into  which  he  had  seen  the  myste- 
rious figure  insinuate  itself.  After  many  perils  and  impedi- 
ments, he  had  come  to  a  flight  of  steps,  ascending  which,  his 
progress  was  interrupted  by  a  trap-door  over  head.  He  soon 
discovered  a  wooden  bolt,  the  unloosing  of  which  led  to  the 
precipitation  of  Sir  Thomas  through  the  aperture.  Dick's 
light  was  struck  from  his  hand  ;  escaping  himself,  however, 
he  left  Sir  Thomas  to  his  fate,  and  emerged,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  the  council-chamber.  They  were  much  alarmed  by  this 
unexpected  disturbance,  and,  looking  down,  they  beheld  a 
narrow  flight  of  steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  the  unfor- 
tunate knight,  sore  bruised  by  his  fall. 

"  If  the  abbot  catch  ye  here,"  said  Dick,  with  a  vacant 
grin,  "  he'll  gi'e  every  one  o'  ye  a  taste  o'  the  gyves,  and  so 
pray  ye  gang  awa',  and  let  me  gang  too.  As  for  that  calf 
beastie  that  baas  so  at  the  bottom,  gi'e  me  a  groat,  and  I'll 
gather  him  up  again  sune." 

Here  Dick  held  out  a  paw  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  extremities  of  a  bruin  for  size  and  colour. 
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"  Holloa,  guards  !"  cried  Lincoln,  "  take  this  knave  to  the 
dungeon  by  the  porch,  and  keep  him  safe  until  we  have  need 
of  him." 

The  prying  vagabond  was  removed  without  ceremony, 
kicking  all  the  way,  and  Bellowing  out  threats  and  vengeance 
against  his  enemies,  while  Sir  Thomas  and  his  bruises  were 
brought  to  light. 

"  'Tis  the  good  hand  of  Providence  that  hath  revealed  to 
us,  through  the  means  of  this  crack-brained  intruder,  so  dan- 
gerous an  outlet,  by  which  our  sovereign's  life  might  have 
been  brought  into  jeopardy.  To  shew  unto  us  that  He  works 
not  by  might  or  by  strength,  does  Heaven  employ  the  fee- 
blest instruments  for  our  ruin  or  our  deliverance."  The 
priest,  after  this  humble  speech,  resumed  his  station  at  the 
board,  whence  the  king,  with  a  proper  and  becoming  dignity, 
had  not  arisen.  But  the  council  did  not  proceed  in  their 
deliberations  after  this  interruption.  Contenting  themselves 
with  devising  precautions  against  another  surprise,  they  sepa- 
rated, hoping  that  to-morrow  would  bring  them  dispatches 
from  abroad,  for  which  they  began  to  feel  somewhat  anxious 
and  impatient. 

The  sun  was  now  some  hours  past  meridian.  The  broad 
sea  and  the  breakers  were  foaming  on.  A  wide  and  impe- 
tuous phalanx  of  waves  appeared  upon  the  horizon.  Gouts 
of  muddy  foam  were  beginning  to  froth  among  the  blue  peb- 
bles on  the  beach.  The  tide  was  rapidly  filling  the  channels, 
and  patches  of  dark  sand  were  vanishing  beneath  the  waves, 
when  the  two  fishermen,  launching  their  little  boat  into  a 
narrow  bay  between  the  rocks,  prepared  for  their  daily 
toil. 

"  Lords  o'  the  court  they  be,"  said  David,  to  some  inquiry 
from  his  more  ignorant  companion,  as  he  generally  affected 
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to  consider  him.  Indeed,  with  but  little  wit,  and  less  valour, 
he  wished  to  foist  himself  upon  one  possessing  both  as  a 
being  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  fortitude.  And  truly,  if 
loud  words  and  big  lies  could  have  done  this,  he  would  have 
had  no  lack  either  of  courage  or  discretion. 

"  Didst  never  see  a  lord  to  his  shirt?"  continued  this  in- 
domitable boaster. 

"  Nea,  marry,  but  I've  seen  'em  to  their  shifts,  for  one  of 
'em  couldna  loup  ower  t'  stones  here  without  help." 

"  Help  thy  silly  face,  thou  be'st  hardly  company  fit  for 
they  'at  have  seen  knowledge,  as  't  waur,  to  its  verra  naked- 
ness. I  tell  thee  I've  looked  on  lords'  flesh  ;  an'  no  more 
like  thine  than  thee  be'st  like  fish." 

"  Some  of  'em  will  cudgel  thy  leesing  out  o'  thee,  I  hope. 
Thee  couldst  na'  speak  truth  to  save  thy  neck  fro'  the  rope. 
Didst  get  any  o'  the  crumbs  at  the  dinner  to-day  ?  for  I  ken 
thou  throw'd  up  thy  greasy  cap,  and  cried  out  ( Hurra  for 
the  king  !'  Thy  tongue  would  ever  wag  faster  at  a  feast  than 
thy  fist  at  a  fray." 

"  I  tell  thee,  George,  'ware  thy  gibes  an'  gallimaufreys. 
A  man  can  but  bear  what  he  can,  thee  knows ;  an'  so  stop 
thy  din.  Let  me  see,  I  heard  as  I  cam'  doon  that  this  same 
ghost  'at  frightened  thee  sae,  appeared  to  the  king  an'  the 
lords  at  the  feast ;  an'  they  waur  fain  to  run  for  it,  as  thee 
did  last  night,  thee  knows,  for  verra  fearsomeness,  an' — " 

Here  he  looked  round,  as  though  fearing  a  visit  of  the  like 
nature. 

"  They  say  he  came  an'  gobbled  up  more  nor  his  share  ; 
an'  he  sent  the  guests  a  packing  like  a  bream  of  short-sized 
kippers  from  a  creel.  We  looked  for  our  share  of  the  vic- 
tuals, but  they  told  me  old  bl —  bl — "  again  he  hesitated, 
evidently  afraid  that  some  "  unsonsy"  thing  was  behind 
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him.  His  voice  sunk  down  to  a  tremulous  whisper.  "  They 
said  that  old  split-feet  brought  a  whole  bevy  of  little  devil- 
kins  with  him,  that  cleared  decks  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bow- 
sprit." 

"  And  yet  thou  durstjiot  say  him  nay,  though  thy  craw 
were  as  empty  as  my  basket.  Come,  bear  a  hand,  or  we 
shall  lose  the  tide ;  it  is  already  on  the  rocks." 

The  invading  fleet  were  still  moored  in  the  harbour,  yet 
the  fishermen  shot  past  unheeded  by  these  leviathans  of  the 
deep.  As  they  came  nearer  to  the  opposite  shore,  they  saw 
an  individual  making  signals,  as  though  he  would  be  taken 
across.  His  monkish  garb  was  a  passport  to  their  obedi- 
ence :  and  the  friar  was  received  on  board  with  great  reve- 
rence and  respect.  With  a  sullen  air  he  demanded,  rather 
than  requested,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  castle,  which  the  sim- 
ple fishermen  undertook  with  great  alacrity  and  good- 
humour.  Left  to  the  care  of  the  guards,  below  the  ramparts, 
he  was  speedily  forwarded  through  ranks  of  armed  men,  and 
the  barriers  flew  open  at  his  presence ;  an  embassage  from 
the  abbot  of  Furness  was  not  to  be  lightly  entreated. 

Again  was  there  a  summons  that  the  council  should  as- 
semble, and  the  chiefs,  already  risen  from  the  banquet,  pre- 
pared to  give  him  audience.  With  a  proud  and  firm  step  he 
approached  the  table ;  and  though  from  habit  he  repressed 
the  natural  feelings  and  bias  of  the  temper,  yet  there  was  an 
evident  expression  of  hostility  against  the  intruders,  accom- 
panied with  a  glance  of  unequivocal  meaning  towards  their 
sovereign. 

Simon,  rising  to  receive  this  ambassador  from  the  abbot, 
watched  his  demeanour  with  a  cautious  and  keen  observance, 
though  betraying  little  of  that  really  intense  interest  with 
which  his  presence  was  regarded. 
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"  Thrice  welcome  !"  he  cried  ;  "  we  hail  your  presence  as 
an  omen  of  good  import.  How  fareth  my  lord  abbot, 
whom  we  hope  to  number  with  our  friends  in  this  glorious 
cause  ?" 

"  The  abbot  of  Furness  hath  no  message  of  that  simili- 
tude. He  doth  ask,  by  what  right,  privity,  or  pretence,  ye 
appear  within  his  castle,  or  stronghold,  upon  this  island  ? 
upon  whose  advice  or  incitement  ye  have  thus  taken  posses- 
sion ?  and,  furthermore,  under  whose  authority  ye  do  these 
things  ?" 

This  short  address,  uttered  in  a  firm  voice,  and  in  a  tone 
of  menace  rather  than  inquiry,  daunted  the  hearers,  who 
had  hoped  for  a  more  propitious  message  from  the  abbey  of 
Furness.  Sirnon,  however,  without  betraying  his  chagrin, 
unhesitatingly  replied  — 

"  The  right  by  which  we  hold  this  fortress  is  the  will  of 
our  king,  and  our  authority  is  from  him." 

"  I  crave  your  honest  regards,"  returned  the  monk,  look- 
ing round  with  a  glance  of  conscious  power  and  superiority  ; 
"  this  good  inheritance  is  ours,  and  whosoever  disporteth 
himself  here  must  answer  for  it  to  the  lord  of  Furness,  whose 
delegate  and  representative  I  am." 

Choler  was  rising  in  the  assembly ;  but  Simon,  with  that 
intuitive  and  inexplicable  control  which  superior  minds  pos- 
sess, almost  unknowingly,  over  their  associates,  quelled  the 
outburst  of  the  flame  by  a  single  glance.  Another  look  was 
directed  to  the  royal  pupil  at  his  side,  when  the  latter  spoke 
as  follows : — 

"  Our  presence  here,  it  should  seem,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  questions  of  our  lord  abbot.  Being  lawful  heir  to  the 
English  crown,  we  might  command  the  allegiance,  if  not  the 
homage,  of  your  head  ;  but  we  would  rather  win  with  fair 
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entreaty  than  command  our  unwilling  subjects,  and  to  this 
end  have  we  sent  messengers  to  the  superior  of  your  house, 
urging  his  help  and  submission." 

This  reply  was  given  with  a  dignity  and  an  assurance 
denoting  that  either  he  was  the  individual  he  personated,  or 
that  he  had  been  well  schooled  in  his  craft. 

A  murmur  of  applause  was  heard  through  the  assembly, 
but  the  monk  was  unmoved  to  any  show  of  recognition,  or 
even  respect.  Waiting  until  he  could  be  heard,  the  envoy 
again  inquired — 

"  And  who  art  thou  ?  and  by  what  pretence  claimest  thou 
this  right?" 

"  By  hereditary  descent.  Knowest  thou  Edward,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  now  thy  king  ?" 

*'  I  have  heard  of  him,"  continued  the  monk,  in  the  same 
dubious  and  inflexible  tone ;  "  but  his  bodily  appearance 
hath  not  been  vouchsafed  unto  me." 

"  See  him  here  !"  said  the  royal  claimant,  rising  with 
great  majesty  and  condescension.  But  the  churchman 
neither  did  homage,  nor  in  any  way  testified  his  loyalty  to, 
or  apprehension  of,  so  exalted  a  personage. 

"  Truly  it  is  a  marvellous  thing,"  replied  he,  "  that  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  should  so  order  his  appearance,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  both  in  London  and  at  our  good  fortress 
here  in  Fouldrey  !"  A  slight  curl  of  the  lip  was  visible  as 
he  spoke. 

"  The  Earl  of  Warwick,"  said  Simon,  "  cannot  now  be 
abiding  where  thou  sayest,  insomuch  as  the  bodily  taber- 
nacle, his  dwelling  in  the  flesh,  is  before  thee." 

*'  But  we  have  a  messenger  from  thence,  even  with  a 
writing  from  the  hands  of  the  holy  prior  of  St.  Alban's,  who 
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sendeth  us  the  news,  lest  we  should  be  beguiled.  Father 
Anselm  hath  seen  the  earl,  who  was  brought  forth  from  the 
Tower  by  command  of  the  king,  being  conducted  publicly 
through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  that  the 
people  should  behold,  and  not  in  anywise  be  led  astray 
through  the  evil  reports  and  machinations  of  the  king's 
enemies." 

Here  he  paused,  folding  his  arms  with  a  haughty  and  re- 
served look  ;  but  Simon,  nowise  disconcerted  by  this  terrible, 
unexpected,  and  apparently  fatal  exposure  of  their  plot,  re- 
plied, with  a  smile  of  the  most  intrepid  assurance — 

"  We  knew  of  this,  and  were  prepared  for  the  wiles  of 
the  usurper.  Know,  then,  that  through  the  agency  and 
good  offices  of  that  renowned  princess,  Margaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  the  king's  escape  from  the  Tower  was  accom- 
plished ;  but  not  by  might,  nor  by  human  power  nor  device, 
but  by  faith  and  prayer  was  the  work  wrought  out,  which 
holy  communion  her  enemies  do  maliciously  report  as  the 
.practice  of  sorcery  and  the  forbidden  art.  Howbeit  the 
king  hath  escaped,  as  thou  seest,  the  fangs  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Stay,  I  perceive  what  thou  wouldest  urge  in  reply ; 
but  listen  for  a  short  space.  In  order  to  deter  them  from 
pursuit  on  finding  his  escape,  and  with  a  view  likewise  to 
lull  them  into  vain  confidence  and  carnal  security,  another 
was  left  in  his  place,  whom  they,  of  necessity,  imagine  to  be 
their  captive ;  but  it  is  not  a  real  thing  of  flesh  and  blood, 
though  to  them  it  may  so  appear.  When  his  time  shall  be 
accomplished,  the  form  will  vanish,  to  the  downfall  and  con- 
fusion of  the  usurper,  and  the  utter  overthrow  of  our 
enemies." 

Here  the  assembly  gave  a  loud  and  unanimous  token  of 
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their  exultation,  by  shouts  and  exclamations  of  loyalty  and 
obedience. 

After  a  short  reverie,  the  monk  replied — 

"  We  know  of  a  surety  that  the  Princess  Margaret,  as 
well  as  her  royal  brother,  Edward  the  Fourth,  did  use  to 
practise  in  forbidden  arts ;  but  we  must  have  testimony  in- 
disputable to  the  truth  of  your  claim  ere  it  be  that  we  ren- 
der our  belief.  Surely  the  power  that  wrought  thy  deliver- 
ance would  not,  if  need  were,  leave  thee  without  the  means 
of  proving  thine  identity.  How  know  we  that  thou  art  he 
whom  thou  hast  represented,  and  not  the  impostor  Simnel, 
as  thine  enemies  do  not  scruple  openly  to  affirm  ?" 

"  We  are  not  without  either  the  means  or  the  power  to 
prove  and  to  assert  our  right,"  said  the  priest,  rising.  He 
drew  a  phial  from  his  bosom. 

"  One  drop  of  this  precious  elixir,"  continued  he,  "  if  it 
touch  the  form  of  yon  changeling,  will  dissolve  the  charm  : 
on  the  real  person  of  the  king  it  becomes  harmless." 

"  Truly  'tis  a  proof  not  to  be  gainsaid  ;  but  over  long  i' 
the  making,  and  too  far  for  the  fetching,"  replied  the  monk, 
scornfully. 

"  'Tis  bootless  to  attempt  the  salvation  of  those  who  will 
not  believe  ;  nevertheless  they  shall  perish  through  their 
own  devices,  and  be  caught  in  their  own  snares." 

Simon  threw  a  threatening  glance  at  the  monk,  which  he 
received  with  a  cool  and  undaunted  aspect. 

"  Verily,  your  blood  be  on  your  own  heads,"  cried  Simon, 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  and  your  reward  in  your  right  hand. 
Behold,  thou  scorner,  and  tremble  !  for  your  destruction 
cometh  as  a  whirlwind,  and  he  in  whom  you  trust  shall  be 
as  the  stubble  which  the  fire  devoureth." 

The  enthusiast,  as  he  spoke,  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
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floor  with  his  foot,  when  there  came  a  low,  rumbling  sound 
like  the  roar  of  the  wind  through  some  subterraneous  abyss, 
or  the  distant  moan  of  the  sea,  driven  on  by  the  rushing 
tempest.  The  whole  assembly  stood  aghast,  save  the  king 
and  the  two  disputants. 

"  Shall  I  strike  once  more  ?" 

"  Do  as  seemeth  to  thee  good,"  said  the  monk,  delibe- 
rately. "  But  think  not  to  intimidate  me  with  thy  fooleries." 

"  Then  beware.  I  obey ;  but  it  is  with  awe  and  reluc- 
tance." 

It  is  said  that  Simon's  heart  failed  him  as  he  gave  the 
blow,  or  the  effects  would  have  been  more  terrific.  But  the 
castle  shook  as  with  an  earthquake ;  even  the  incredulous 
monk  looked  amazed  and  confounded. 

"  Shall  I  repeat  the  stroke?"  said  Simon,  when  the  dis- 
turbance had  in  some  measure  subsided.  "  But  remember, 
I  will  not  answer  for  the  result.  Only  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  trial  it  was  that  the  duchess  bade  me  resort  to 
so  dangerous  a  resource." 

Most  of  his  hearers  besought  him  to  desist.  Simon  yielded 
at  once  to  their  entreaties,  and  the  uplifted  foot  fell  softly  on 
the  floor.  Soft  and  noiseless  though  it  was,  yet  they  saw  a 
lurid  mist  roll  upward,  and  a  form,  apparently  of  gigantic 
size,  was  faintly  visible  in  the  dark  vapour,  as  it  swept  slowly 
through  the  apartment.  Even  Simon  and  his  royal  pupil 
shewed  symptoms  of  agitation  and  alarm. 

The  assembly  was  suddenly  dissolved.  The  proud  am- 
bassador of  a  prouder  prelate  was  astonished  and  bewildered, 
and  hastily  took  his  leave  to  report  these  occurrences  to  his 
master. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  in  all  probability,  were 
but  the  artful  contrivance  of  an  ambitious  priest;  and  yet, 
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connected  as  they  were  with  a  female  whose  well-known 
predilection  for  the  occult  sciences,  and  herself  no  mean 
adept  therein,  they  assumed  in  those  ages  of  credulity  and 
superstition  more  the  character  of  miraculous  events  than 
as  happening  in  the  common  course  and  established  order  of 
nature.  The  alarm  of  the  king,  too,  evidently  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  figure,  caused  some  to  say  that  it  was  the  arch 
enemy  himself  to  whom  these  conspirators  had  sold  them- 
selves. 

In  the  meantime,  Dick,  having  been  delivered  over  to 
the  tormentors,  was  transferred  to  the  prison,  or  dungeon, 
by  the  porch.  He  bore  his  mishap  with  wondrous  fortitude 
and  equanimity.  Many  a  strange  inquiry  and  silly  speech 
did  he  make,  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  pass  the 
door,  through  which  a  few  chinks  admitted  a  doubtful  glim- 
mer into  his  cell. 

"  Iseay, — hears  to  me,  lad  ?"  shouted  he  to  a  gruff  Flem- 
ing, as  he  passed  to  and  fro  before  the  entrance  to  his 
prison-house ;  but  the  guard  heeded  him  not.  Dick  list- 
ened ;  then  repeating  his  demand,  muttered  certain  conven- 
tional expressions,  not  over  nice  either  in  their  form  or 
application.  He  then  began  to  sing,  performing  a  series  of 
cantabile  movements  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner  possible ; 
sometimes  chanting  a  Miserere  or  an  Ave,  then  breaking  into 
some  wild  northern  ballad  or  roundelay,  of  unintelligible 
import.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cadence,  which  he  was 
terminating  with  great  earnestness  and  effect,  that  the  first 
deep  rumble,  the  result  of  Simon's  appeal  to  the  truth  and 
justice  of  their  cause,  interrupted  Dick's  vocal  dispositions 
for  a  while  ;  but  when  the  second  concussion  took  place, 
shaking  the  very  stones  in  their  sockets,  and  the  hard  floor 
under  his  feet,  Dick  ran  whooping  and  bellowing  round  his 
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den  as  though  he  had  been  possessed,  laughing  amid  the 
wild  uproar,  like  some  demon  sporting  fearlessly  in  the 
fierce  turmoil  of  the  troubled  elements.  The  sentinel  ran, 
terrified,  from  the  door,  and  the  whole  camp  and  garrison 
were  flying  to  arms,  in  fear  and  consternation.  Dick,  drum- 
ming with  his  fist,  found  the  door  yield  to  his  efforts,  and  he 
marched  forth  without  let  or  molestation.  His  besetting  sin 
was  curiosity,  which  oftentimes  led  him  into  difficulties  and 
mishaps.  Though  just  now  a  prisoner,  and  escaping  by 
means  little  less  than  miraculous,  yet,  instead  of  making  the 
best  use  of  this  opportunity  for  escape,  he  commenced  a  sort 
of  prying  adventure  on  his  own  account, — a  temptation  he 
could  not  resist, — by  walking,  or  rather  shuffling,  into  the 
guard-room,  where  his  own  peculiar  crab-like  sinuosities 
were  particularly  available.  A  number  of  soldiers  were 
jabbering  some  unintelligible  jargon,  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  clamour  to  notice  Dick's  proceedings. 

Through  a  confused  jumble  of  warlike  implements,  in- 
termingled with  camp-kettles  and  cooking  utensils,  some 
steaming  with  savoury  preparations  for  the  evening's  re- 
past, and  others  nearly  ready  for  the  service,  Dick  insi- 
nuated himself,  until  he  came  to  a  little  door  in  the  corner, 
the  entrance  to  a  staircase  communicating  with  the  leads 
above.  Through  this  door  marched  the  incorrigible  in- 
truder, the  sentry  from  the  summit  having  just  issued  there- 
from, fearful  lest  the  castle  should  tumble  about  his  ears. 
Dick's  course  was  therefore  unimpeded  ;  and,  after  sundry 
gyrations  and  stoppages  now  and  then  to  peep  through  the 
loop-holes,  he  emerged  into  broad  daylight  on  the  roof  of 
the  tower.  Here  he  paused  for  some  time,  entranced  with 
the  sudden  change  he  beheld.  The  bustle  and  animation 
around  and  below  him;  the  vessels,  with  their  brave  and 
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gallant  equipments,  anchored  in  the  bay ;  all  this  amused 
Dick  vastly  for  a  while.  But  the  most  heart-ravishing  de- 
lights end  ultimately  in  satiety  and  disgust,  greater,  and 
probably  more  keenly  felt,  the  more  they  have  been  relished 
and  enjoyed.  Dick  began  to  feel  listless  and  tired  with  his 
day's  work.  He  laid  his  head  upon  a  groove,  or  niche,  in 
the  battlements,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  It  seems  the  sentinel 
did  not  return ;  for  Dick  remained  undisturbed,  and  when 
he  awoke  it  was  completely  dark,  save  that  there  was  a  wan 
gleam  from  a  dull,  watery  moon,  just  dipping  into  a  stratum 
of  dark  clouds  over  the  sea.  His  ideas,  not  over  lucid  in 
broad  daylight,  would  necessarily  be  still  more  hazy  and 
obscure  in  his  present  situation.  Unable  to  extricate  them, 
he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  made  faces ;  yawned,  and  groped 
about  for  his  usual  dormitory,  in  a  little  cell  behind  the 
kitchen  at  the  abbey.  But  the  vision  of  the  moon — which, 
by  reason  of  the  confined  glen  wherein  the  abbey  was  built, 
rarely  blessed  the  sight  of  a  night  watcher — was  a  wondrous 
and  puzzling  appearance.  He  had  some  confused  recollec- 
tion that  he  had  mounted  a  flight  of  steps,  and  that,  by  con- 
trary motion,  descending  would  be  the  next  consequent 
movement.  To  this  end  he  diligently  sought  an  opening, 
and,  naturally  enough,  took  the  first  that  presented  itself. 
Creeping  round  the  angle  of  a  turret,  he  came  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  he  descended.  It  was  not  long  ere  he  perceived 
a  faint  light  through  an  apperture  or  chink  in  the  wall.  He 
pressed  against  the  side  cautiously,  when  the  wall  itself  ap- 
peared to  give  way,  and  he  entered,  through  a  narrow  door, 
into  a  large  room,  lighted  by  a  few  turf  embers,  that  flick- 
ered dimly  on  the  hearth.  A  tester  bed  was  near  him, 
whose  grim  shadow  concealed  the  objects  under  its  huge 
canopy.  It  was  the  king's  chamber;  but  so  softly  and 
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cautiously  was  the  entrance  effected,  that  Dick's  footsteps 
did  not  awake  him.  He  was  heard,  nevertheless,  by  the 
priest,  Simon,  who,  concealed  by  the  curtains  on  the  other 
side,  was  not  seen  by  the  intruder.  Dick  stood  still,  on 
being  addressed  in  a  low  and  suppressed  voice  as  follows  : — 

"  Thou  art  early,  Maurice  ;  but  thy  despatches  are  ready. 
They  are  on  the  chair  at  thy  right  hand.  Thou  hast  had 
thy  instructions.  Be  speedy  and  discreet.  On  the  third 
day,  ere  sunset,  we  look  for  thy  return." 

Dick  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  hold  of  a  sealed  packet, 
which  he  took  with  becoming  gravity,  and  luckily  in  si- 
lence. 

t(  The  same  pass-word,  '  Warwick,'  will  convey  thee 
hence  ;  a  boat  is  in  waiting,  and  so  God  speed,"  said  the 
priest. 

Dick  returned,  and  descending  the  turret  staircase,  found 
a  sentry  standing  at  the  outlet  into  the  guard-chamber.  It 
was  dark,  and  Dick's  person  was  not  recognised.  With  a 
sort  of  blundering  instinct,  he  gave  the  word,  and  passed  on. 
This  magic  sound  conveyed  him  safely  through  bars,  bolts, 
and  all  other  impediments.  The  drawbridge  was  lowered, 
and  Dick,  in  a  little  time,  found  himself  again  upon  the 
beach,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  the  opposite 
shore. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  inquired  a  gruff  voice  from  the  skiff. 

"  Why,  Dick — Warwick,"  cried  the  blundering  knave, 
nigh  mistaking  his  cue. 

"  Hang  thee,"  said  the  ferryman,  "  what  art'  ganging  o' 
this  gait  for  ?  If  I'd  ken'd  it  waur  thee  'at  I'd  orders  to  lie 
by  in  shore  for,  thou  might  ha'  waited  a  wee  for  aught  'at  I'd 
ha'  brought." 

«  Hush  !"  said  Dick,  full  of  importance  from  his  newly- 
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acquired  diplomatic  functions  ;  "  I'm  message  fro'  the  king, 
yonder.'7 

"  111  betides  him  that  has  need  o'  thee,"  said  the  boatman, 
surlily.  "  Come,  jump  in.  They'd  need  of  a  hawk,  marry, 
to  catch  a  buzzard." 

Just  as  Dick  was  preparing  to  step  in,  a  low,  slight-made 
figure  passed  by,  whom  the  boatman  immediately  chal- 
lenged. 

"  Warwick !"  said  he,  and  would  have  passed  on. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Dick  ;  "  I'm  Warwick,  ma  lad  ;  there's 
no  twa  on  us  ;  they  gied  me  that  name  i'  the  castle  yon, 
just  now.  I'se  butter'd  if  thou  shalt  ha't  too."  Dick  was  a 
powerful  fellow,  and  he  collared  the  other  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Thou'rt  a  rogue,  I  tell  thee,  an'  about  no  good ;  an'  I've 
orders  from  the  governor  yonder  to  tak'  thee.  Bear  a  hand, 
boatie,  and  in  wi'  him.  There — there  !" 

Spite  of  his  struggles  and  imprecations,  the  stranger  was 
impounded  in  the  boat,  and  Dick  soon  forced  him  to  be 
quiet.  They  pushed  off,  and  in  a  short  time  gained  the 
other  shore.  Here  Dick,  with  that  almost  instinctive  saga- 
city which  sometimes  accompanies  a  disturbed  state  of  the 
intellects,  would  not  allow  his  prisoner  either  to  go  back  to 
the  island,  or  remain  in  the  boatman's  custody,  but  secured 
him  to  his  own  person,  setting  off  at  a  brisk  pace  towards 
the  abbey.  In  vain  the  stranger  told  him  that  he  had  busi- 
ness of  great  moment  at  the  castle  ;  that  he  was  a  page  of 
the  court,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  secret  mission  from  the  priest, 
who  was  now  waiting  for  him  with  the  despatches.  Dick 
resolved,  with  his  usual  cunning  it  seems,  to  conceal  his 
possession  of  these  documents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  the  real  messenger  from  revealing  the  deception  by 
his  appearance  at  the  castle. 
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It  was  past  midnight ;  yet  the  abbot  and  several  of  the 
brethren  were  still  assembled  in  close  council.  The  im- 
portance of  the  events  that  were  unfolding,  and  in  which 
their  own  line  of  conduct  was  to  be  firmly  marked  out  and 
adhered  to,  necessarily  involving  much  deliberation  and  dis- 
cussion, had  kept  them  beyond  their  usual  hour  of  retire- 
ment. 

A  bell  rung  at  the  outer  gate,  and  shortly  afterwards  one 
of  the  brotherhood  in  waiting  announced  that  two  men  were 
without,  craving  audience,  and  that  one  of  them,  when  asked 
his  name,  answered  "  Warwick." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  bewildered  abbot,  with  a  sudden  gleam 
of  wonder  and  gladness  on  his  countenance  ;  "  does  he  come 
hither  ?  Then  is  our  deliverance  nearer  than  we  hoped  for, 
even  from  the  special  favour  and  interference  of  Heaven. 
Admit  them  instantly." 

But  in  a  little  while  the  messenger  came  back  in  great 
dudgeon  to  say,  that  the  knave  who  had  demanded  admit- 
tance with  such  a  peremptory  message  was  none  other  than 
Dick  Empson,  the  errand-boy  to  the  abbey.  "  What  can 
possess  him,"  continued  the  monk,  "I  greatly  marvel ;  for 
he  still  persists  in  demanding  audience,  saying  that  he  is 
'  Warwick.'  He  refers  to  some  message  from  the  castle, 
with  which  he  is  charged,  but  he  refuses  to  deliver  it  save 
into  the  hands  of  the  reverend  abbot  himself.  Furthermore, 
he  has  brought  a  prisoner  hesayeth,  and  will  have  him  taken 
into  safe  custody." 

"  Then  bring  him  hither,"  said  the  abbot;  "  there's  little 
harm  can  come  by  it.  He  hath  a  shrewd  and  quick  ap- 
prehension at  times  under  that  silly  mask,  which  I  have 
thought  he  wears  but  for  purposes  of  knavery  and  conceal- 
ment." 
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The  monk  folded  his  hands  and  retired.  Returning,  <he 
was  followed  by  Dick,  who  assumed  a  very  grave  and  so- 
lemn demeanour  before  this  august  and  reverend  assembly. 

"  Why  art  thou  abroad  in  these  evil  times,  and  at  such 
improper  hours  too  ?  To  the  meanest  of  our  servants  it  is 
not  permitted.  Speak.  Thine  errand  ?" 

The  abbot  looked  towards  the  offender  with  an  air  of  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  Dick,  hitching  up  his  hosen  with  prodigious 
fervour,  gave  a  loud  and  expressive  grunt. 

"  Dick  is  a  fool,"  said  he  ;  but  he  ne'er  begged  benison 
of  an  abbot,  a  bone  from  a  starved  dog,  or  a  tithe-pig  from 
a  parson." 

"What  is  the  message  wherewith  thou  hast  presumed 
upon  our  audience  ?" 

"  If  ye  rear  your  back  to  a  door,  see  to  it  that  it  be 
greadly  tyned,  or  ye  may  get  a  broken  head  for  trust." 

"  And  is  this  thy  message,  sirrah  ? — Hark  ye,  let  this 
fool  be  put  i'  the  stocks,  and  well  whipped." 

"  And  who'll  be  the  fule  body  then  ?"  said  Dick,  leering. 
"  I  ken  ye  be  readier  wi'  a  taste  of  the  gyves  than  oatmeal 
bannocks ;  an'  sae  I'se  gang  awa'  to  my  mither." 

"  Thou  shalt  go  to  the  whipping-post  first." 

"  Haud  off!"  shouted  Dick,  who  flung  aside  the  person 
that  would  have  seized  him  with  the  most  consummate  ease, 
at  the  same  time  placing  himself  in  the  attitude  of  defence ; 
"  haud  off,  as  ye  are  true  men,"  said  he ;  "  I'm  cousin  to 
the  king,  and  I  charge  ye  with  high  treason  !" 

"  Enough,"  said  the  abbot ;  "  we  may  pity  his  infirmity  ; 
but  let  him  be  sent  to  the  mill  for  punishment.  Now  to 
business,  which  I  fear  me  hath  suffered  by  this  untimely  in- 
terruption." 

"  Happen  you'll  let  me  be  one  of  the  guests,"  said  the 
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incorrigible  Dick,  thrusting  himself  forward  even  to  the 
abbot's  chair,  which  so  discomposed  his  reverence,  that  he 
cried  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  voice — 

"  Will  none  of  ye  rid  me  of  this  pestilence  ?  By  the 
beard  of  St.  Cuthbert,  I  will  dispose  of  him,  and  that  pre- 
sently r 

Seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  the  abbot  would  have  thrust 
him  forth,  but  Dick  slipped  dexterously  aside.  Taking  out 
the  packet,  he  broke  open  the  seals,  and  immediately  began 
to  tumble  about  the  contents,  seating  himself  at  the  same 
time  in  the  vacant  chair  of  the  abbot,  with  great  solemnity, 
and  an  air  of  marvellous  profundity  in  his  demeanour.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  few  moments  only ; — a  pause  of  silent 
astonishment  ensued ;  when  the  abbot's  eye,  catching,  from 
their  appearance,  something  of  the  nature  of  the  documents, 
he  started  forward  with  great  eagerness  and  surprise.  He 
snatched  them  from  the  hands  of  their  crack-brained  pos- 
sessor, and  soon  all  other  matters  were  forgotten.  The  ab- 
bot, in  breathless  haste,  ran  through  the  contents.  The 
assembly  was  all  eye  and  ear,  and  some  were  absolutely 
paralysed  with  wonder.  There  was  not  an  indifferent  ob- 
server but  Dick,  who,  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  fidgeted  about  in  the  chair,  with  a  look  of  almost 
infantile  delight. 

"  I've  done  it  brawly,  haVt  I?  Dick  wi'  the  lang  neb  ! 
an'  I'll  ha'  two  messes  o'  parritch  an'  sour  milk,  an'  a  barley- 
cake  ;  I'm  waesome  hungry  i'  the  waum  here." 

The  abbot  was  too  deeply  involved  in  the  subject  before 
him  to  heed  a  craving  appetite.  Dick's  stomach,  however, 
was  not  to  be  silenced  by  diplomatic  food;  not  having  tasted 
anything  for  a  considerable  time,  his  wants  immediately 
assumed  the  language  of  inquiry. 
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"  Old  dad,  ha'  ye  any  bones  to  pick  ?  I'd  like  to  have  a 
lick  at  the  trencher." 

The  abbot  made  signals  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed ; 
but  Dick  was  not  to  be  put  off  or  convinced  by  such  unsub- 
stantial arguments,  and  they  were  fain  to  rid  themselves 
from  further  annoyance  by  ordering  him  into  the  kitchen, 
where  he  was  speedily  absorbed  in  devouring  a  pan  of 
browis,  left  there  for  morning  use, — the  breakfast  of  the 
labourers  about  the  abbey. 

During  this  interval,  matters  of  the  deepest  importance 
were  discussed,  the  contents  of  the  packet  having  furnished 
abundant  materials  for  deliberation.  When  the  bearer  was 
effectually  replenished,  he  was  led  into  the  council-chamber 
again,  where  the  abbot,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  serious  thought, 
thus  addressed  him — 

«*  Who  gave  thee  these  despatches  ?  It  is  plain  they  were 
not  meant  for  our  eyes  ;  but  Heaven,  by  the  weakest  instru- 
ment, often  works  the  mightiest  and  most  important  events. 
Where  and  how  came  they  into  thy  keeping  ?" 

Dick  looked  cunningly  round  the  apartment  ere  he  re- 
plied, surveying  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  ;  even 
the  groinings  of  the  roof  did  not  escape  a  minute  and  accu- 
rate examination  ;  whether  to  give  time  for  the  contriving 
of  a  suitable  reply,  or  merely  to  gratify  his  own  peevish 
humour,  is  of  little  consequence  that  we  should  inquire. 
After  a  long  and  anxious  silence  on  the  part  of  his  auditors, 
he  replied — 

*'  I  told  ye  when  ye  spiered  afore."  Another  pause.  The 
abbot  was  fearful  that  Dick's  ideas,  if  not  carefully  handled, 
might  get  so  entangled  and  confused  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  give  any  intelligible  account  of  the  matter.  He 
therefore  addressed  him  coaxingly,  as  follows : — 
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"  Nay,  nay,  Dickon,  thou  hast  but  to  answer  me  now,  and 
thou  shalt  have  the  fat  from  the  roast  to-morrow,  and  a  sop 
to  season  it  withal." 

Dick  leered  again  at  this  prospective  dainty,  as  he  re- 
plied— 

"  I  tou'd  ye,  and  ye  heeded  not  belike  ;  and  who's  the 
fool  now?  Come,  I'll  set  you  my  riddle  again.  If  ye  set 
your  back  to  a  door,  see  that  it  be  tyned,  or  ye  may  get  a 
broken  head,  and  then — " 

Here  he  paused,  and  looked  round  with  a  vacant  eye ; 
but  they  wisely  forbore  to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  ideas, 
hoping  that,  ere  long,  they  might  trickle  into  the  right 
channel. 

"  There  was  a  big  room,  and  a  bed  in  it,"  he  continued, 
"  and  a  priest,  which  the  fule  body  has  cheated.  A  fule's 
wit  is  worth  more  nor  a  wise  man's  folly." 

A  vague  apprehension  of  the  truth  crossed  the  abbot's 
mind.  Being  now  on  the  right  scent,  he  no  longer  forbore 
to  follow  up  the  chase,  but  endeavoured  to  hasten  the  de- 
velopment by  a  gentle  stimulating  of  his  pace  in  the  re- 
quired direction. 

"  The  priest  yonder  at  the  castle  gave  it  thee  ?"  said  the 
abbot,  carelessly. 

"  Well,  and  if  he  did,"  replied  Dick,  sharply,  "  he  didna 
ken  I  was  a  peeping  into  his  chamber,  as  I've  done  many  an 
unlucky  time  here  in  the  abbey,  and  gotten  a  good  licking 
for  my  pains." 

"  To  whom  was  it  sent  ?'* 

"  Ask  the  bairn  yon',  that  I  ha'  brought  by  th'  scut  o'  th' 
neck.  He  woudna  come  bout  tugging  for." 

"  Was  he  the  messenger  ?"  asked  Roger,  the  abbot's 
secretary  and  prime  agent. 
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«'  Help  thine  ignorant  face,  father  I  I  was  peeping  about, 
you  see,  in  the  dark.  The  priest  thought  it  waur  the  laddy 
yonder  a  comin'  for  his  bag ;  so  he  gied  it  me,  and  tou'd 
me  to  carry  it  safe,  but  forgot  to  grease  my  pate  forbye  wi' 
the  direction.  I  ken'd  ye  could  read  aught  at  the  abbey 
here,  and  so  ye  miay  e'en  run  wi'  it  to  the  right  owner  for 
yere  pains." 

The  cunning  kriave  glossed  over  his  treachery  with  this 
excuse ;  for  he  evidently  knew  better,  and  had  a  notion  that 
he  should  serve  his  masters  by  this  piece  of  diplomatic 
craft. 

"  Thou  mayest  depart,  and  ere  morrow  we  will  give  thee 
a  largess  for  thy  dexterity." 

Dick  did  not  care  to  be  long  a  snuffing  the  chill  air  of  the 
vaults  and  passages  after  his  dismissal,  but  in  a  warm  cell, 
near  the  kitchen  fire,  he  was  soon  wrapped  in  the  delights 
of  oblivion.  Such,  however,  was  the  importance  of  the 
documents  he  had  so  strangely  intercepted,  that  a  messenger 
was  immediately  despatched  to  London,  with  a  packet  for 
the  privy  council. 

The  same  morning,  with  the  early  dawn,  the  abbot  and 
his  secretary  were  together  in  the  cloisters.  It  was  a  fitting 
place  and  opportunity  either  for  intrigue  or  devotion,  and 
many  a  master-stroke  of  church  policy  has  issued  from  those 
dim  sepulchral  arches  in  "  the  Glen  of  the  deadly  Night- 
shade." 

"  Craft  is  needful,  yea  laudable/'  said  the  abbot,  "  when 
we  would  cope  with  worldly  adversaries,  unless  we  could 
work  miracles  for  our  deliverance.  But  since,  in  these 
degenerate  ages  of  the  church,  they  have,  I  fear  me,  ceased, 
we  must  e'en  employ  the  means  that  Heaven  has  put  into 
our  hands  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  envoy  of  ours  will  be 
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a  skilful  craftsman  for  the  purpose.  Under  that  garb  of 
silly  speech  there's  a  cunning  and  a  wary  spirit.  Thou 
didst  note  well  his  ready-witted  contrivance  last  night." 

t(  Yea,  and  the  skill,  too,  with  which  he  compassed  his  ex- 
pedients, and  the  ingenuity  that  prevented  the  disclosure  of 
his  treachery,  in  arresting  the  real  messenger,  and  thus  keep- 
ing them  in  the  dark  at  the  castle  yonder,  until  we  have  had 
time  to  countervail  their  plots.  Could  he  be  made  to  play 
his  part  according  to  our  instructions,  an  agent  like  him 
were  worth  having.  Besides,  he  knows  every  chink  and 
cranny  about  the  castle,  so  that  he  could  jump  on  them 
unawares." 

*'  I  am  not  much  given  to  implicit  credence  in  super- 
natural devices,"  said  the  abbot,  «  or  visible  manifestations 
of  the  arch-enemy  ;  yet  have  our  chronicles  not  scrupled  to 
give  their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  such  appearances ;  and 
it  is  moreover  plain,  from  the  papers  we  have  read,  that 
the  conspirators  themselves  believe  in  the  existence  of  some 
supernatural  presence  amongst  them,  by  which  they  are 
holpen." 

He  drew  a  billet  from  his  bosom.  "  I  have  kept  this 
writing  alone,  as  thou  knowest,"  continued  the  abbot,  "  for 
our  guidance.  Listen  again  to  the  confessions  of  yonder 
rebellious  and,  it  may  be,  credulous  priest — 

"  *  We  are  sure  of  success.  The  noble  Margaret  hath,  by 
her  wondrous  art,  together  with  the  exercise  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  fenced  us  about  as  with  a  triple  barrier,  that  no 
earthly  might  shall  overcome.  A  power  attends  us  that  will 
magnify  our  cause,  and  lay  our  foes  prostrate.  'Tis  a 
mystery  even  to  us,  but  a  being  appears  unexpectedly  at 
times,  and  by  his  councils  we  are  guided.  We  know  not 
whence  he  comes,  nor  whither  he  goes  ;  but  his  path  is  with 
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us,  and  his  presence,  though  hidden,  not  without  terror, 
even  to  ourselves.'  ' 

"  'Tis  a  strange  delusion  this,  if  it  be  one  ;  for  it  is  plain 
they  have  been  ably  counselled.  Whilst  they  retain  the 
castle,  their  position  may  be  reckoned  as  impregnable.  It 
is  a  powerful  support,  on  which  they  have  placed  the  lever 
of  their  rebellion." 

"  And  in  what  way  purpose  you  to  entice  them  from  it  ? 
Methinks  it  were  in  vain  to  make  the  attempt,  if  guarded 
and  counselled  by  supernatural  advisers." 

"  I  believe  in  no  such  improbabilities.  Listen.  We  have 
heard,  as  thou  knowest,  that  a  strange  figure,  muffled  in  close 
garments,  steals  forth,  at  times,  by  the  southern  cliff  into 
the  passage  there,  under  the  foundations.  This,  doubtless, 
will  be  the  emissary  referred  to  in  the  dispatch.  'Tis,  of  a 
surety,  some  person  about  the  camp,  concealed,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, even  from  the  leaders  themselves  ;  but  employed  by 
yonder  ambitious  woman  to  control  and  direct  their  opera- 
tions by  apretendedly  miraculous  and  supernatural  influence. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  the  vulgar  and  the  superstitious  are 
most  easily  led.  Fanaticism  is  a  powerful  engine  wherewith 
to  combine  and  wield  the  scattered  energies  of  the  multi- 
tude. Besides,  their  plans  are  well  laid,  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  dispatches,  and  many  and  powerful  are  the  helps  by 
which  they  hope  to  accomplish  their  designs.  Should  they 
succeed,  our  destruction  is  certain.  Yet,  could  we  draw 
them  forth  from  our  fortress,  we  might  look  to  the  issue  un- 
disturbed. The  king  will  then  dispose  of  them,  and  few 
will  dare  to  interrupt  us  in  the  quiet  possession  of  our  privi- 
leges." 

"  How  purpose  you  to  entice  them  forth  ?"  again  inquired 
the  secretary. 

VOL.  i.  p 
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"  If  properly  tutored,  our  messenger  from  the  kitchen, 
Dick  Empson,  will  doubtless  be  a  fitting  agent  for  this  deed. 
He  must  be  well  furnished  with  means  and  appliances  against 
discovery.'* 

"  Leave  him  to  my  care.  I  can  work  with  untoward  tools, 
and  make  them  useful  too  upon  occasion.'' 

"  The  prisoner,  whom  he  so  craftily  seized  and  brought 
hither,  is  yet  safe  in  the  dungeon  ?" 

"  He  is,  my  lord." 

"  There  he  must  lie,  at  any  rate  until  our  plans  be  accom- 
plished." 

"  We  know  not  yet  unto  whom  these  communications 
were  to  have  been  conveyed." 

"  No  ;  but  doubtless,  from  their  tenour,  to  some  person  of 
great  note.  It  may  have  been  to  one  even  about  the  person 
of  royalty  itself,  for  this  treason  hath  deep  root,  and  its 
branches  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  land." 

"  Shall  we  put  him  to  the  question  ?" 

"  Nay,  let  present  difficulties  be  brought  to  issue  first ; 
afterwards  we  shall  be  able  to  inquire,  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty, as  to  the  line  of  examination  we  should  pursue." 

The  speakers  separated,  one  to  communicate  with  Dick 
Empson,  and  prepare  him  for  the  important  functions  he 
would  have  to  perform ;  the  other,  to  his  lodging,  where  he 
might  ruminate  undisturbed  on  the  events  then  about  to 
transpire,  and  of  which  he  hoped,  finally,  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantage. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  flickering  embers  threw  a 
doubtful  and  uncertain  gleam,  at  intervals,  through  the  royal 
chamber,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  the  castle  of  Fouldrey. 
All  around  was  so  still  that  the  tramp  of  the  sentry  sounded 
like  the  tread  of  an  armed  host ;  sounds  being  magnified  to 
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a  degree  almost  terrific  in  the  absence  of  others  by  which 
their  intensity  may  be  compared.  Even  the  dash  of  the 
waves  below  the  walls  was  heard  in  the  deep  and  awful  still- 
ness of  that  portentous  night. 

Simon  started  from  the  pallet  whereon  he  lay,  beside  the 
couch  of  his  master,  at  times  looking  wildly  round,  as  though 
just  rousing  from  some  unquiet  slumber,  expecting,  yet  fear- 
ful of  alarm.  He  lay  down  again  with  a  deep  sigh,  mutter- 
ing an  Ave  or  a  Paternoster  as  he  closed  his  eyes.  Again 
he  raised  his  head,  and  a  dark  figure  stood  before  him. 

"  What  wouldest  thou  ?"  inquired  he,  with  great  awe  and 
reverence. 

"  Ye  must  depart !"  said  a  voice,  deep  and  sepulchral. 

"  Depart!"  repeated  the  priest,  with  an  expression  of 
doubt  and  alarm. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mysterious  figure ;  "  wherefore  dost  thou 
inquire  ?" 

"  Our  only  resting-place,  our  point  of  support,  our  sus- 
tenance and  our  refuge  !  Are  we  to  leave  this,  and  buffet 
with  the  winds  and  waves  of  misfortune,  without  a  haven  or 
a  hiding-place  ?  Surely — " 

"  I  have  said  it,  and  to-morrow  ye  must  depart  I" 

"  Whither  ?"  inquired  the  priest ;  his  opinion  evidently 
controlled  by  the  belief  that  a  being  of  a  superior  nature 
was  before  him. 

"  Beyond  the  abbey  of  Furness.  Choose  a  fitting  place 
for  your  encampment,  and  there  abide  until  I  come." 

11  It  doth  appear  to  my  weak  and  unassisted  sense,"  said 
the  priest,  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  arising  from  his  doubt 
and  unbelief,  "  that  it  were  the  very  utmost  of  madness  and 
folly  to  give  up  this  strong  and  almost  impregnable  position 
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for  one  where  our  little  army  may  be  outflanked,  and  even 
surrounded,  by  superior  strength  and  numbers." 

"  Disobey,  and  thy  life,  and  all  that  are  with  thee,  shall 
be  cut  off!" 

"  And  to-morrow  !  Ere  we  have  news  from  our  partisans 
in  the  south  ?  Maurice  will  be  here  the  third  day  at  the 
latest." 

"  I  have  said  it,"  replied  the  figure,  peremptorily ;  when 
suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  formed  immediately  at  his  side, 
appeared  another  figure,  similar  to  the  first,  assuming  nearly 
the  same  attitude  and  manner,  save  that  the  latter  looked 
something  taller  and  more  majestic. 

te  St.  Mary's  grace  and  the  Abbot's,  there's  twa  of  us  1" 
cried  the  first  figure,  no  less  a  personage  than  Dick  Empson, 
who  had  been  daring  enough  to  adopt  this  disguise,  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  he  had  received  at  the  abbey.  He 
uttered  the  words  in  a  tone  of  thrilling  and  horrible  appre- 
hension, like  the  last  shriek  of  the  victim  writhing  in  the 
fangs  of  his  destroyer. 

The  terrible  apparition  cried  out  to  his  surreptitious  re- 
presentative, "  Nay,  miscreant ;  but  one.  This  thou  shalt 
know,  and  feel  too.  Fool  !  impostor,  thy  last  hour  is 
come  !" 

As  he  spake,  he  seized  on  the  miserable  wretch  in  their 
presence,  swinging  him  round  by  the  waist  like  an  infant, 
and  bore  him  off,  up  the  turret  stairs,  to  the  summit.  Ere 
he  disappeared,  he  uttered  this  terrible  denunciation — 

"  Your  ruin  is  at  hand.  Flee  !  This  fool  hath  betrayed 
ye,  and  I  return  no  more  !" 

Darting  up  the  staircase,  the  shrieks  of  Dick  Empson 
were  heard,  as  if  rapidly  ascending  to  the  summit.  A  wilder. 
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and  more  desperate  struggle, — then  a  heavy  plunge,  and  the 
waters  closed  over  their  prey  ! 

Dick's  body  was  cast  up  by  the  waves,  but  the  terrible 
unknown  did  not  return  ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
again,  save,  it^is  said,  that  when  the  priest  received  his 
death-wound,  soon  afterwards,  on  the  field  of  battle,  this 
awful  form  appeared  to  rise  up  before  him,  and,  with  scoff 
and  taunt,  upbraided  him  as  the  cause  of  his  own  ruin,  and 
the  downfall  of  his  hopes. 

The  next  day,  from  whatever  cause,  the  troops  began  to 
move  from  their  post.  Ere  the  second  evening,  they  had 
completely  evacuated  the  castle  and  the  island,  which  the 
wary  abbot  of  Furness  soon  turned  to  his  own  advantage, 
occupying  the  place  with  some  of  his  armed  vassals.  The 
rebels,  proved  to  be  such  by  their  ill-success,  took  up  a 
tolerably  advantageous  position  upon  Swartz  Moor,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ulverstone,  where,  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
expected  reinforcements,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
move  forward,  or  be  utterly  without  the  means  either  of 
subsistence  or  defence.  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  a  few 
more,  of  little  note,  accompanied  them  to  Stokeford,  near 
Newark,  where,  engaging  the  king's  forces  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1487,  they  maintained  an  obstinate  and  bloody  en- 
gagement, disputed  with  more  bravery  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  inequality  of  their  forces.  The  leaders 
were  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  perish,  and  their  troops  were 
animated  with  the  same  resolution.  The  Flemings,  too, 
being  veteran  and  experienced  soldiers,  kept  the  event  long 
doubtful ;  and  even  the  Irish,  though  ill-armed,  and  almost 
defenceless,  shewed  themselves  not  deficient  in  spirit  and 
bravery.  The  king's  victory,  purchased  with  great  loss,  was 
entirely  decisive.  Lincoln,  Swartz,  and,  according  to  some 
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accounts,  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle,  with  four  thousand  of  their  men.  Lovel,  too,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  undergone  the  same  fate.  Simnel,  apart 
from  his  followers,  was  too  contemptible  to  be  an  object 
either  of  apprehension  or  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
He  was  pardoned,  and,  it  is  said,  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal 
kitchen,  from  which  menial  office  he  was  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  falconer. 

Thus  ended  this  strange  rebellion,  which  only  served  to 
seat  Henry  more  securely  on  his  throne,  extinguishing, 
finally,  the  intrigues  and  anticipations  of  the  house  of 
York. 
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